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WO generations of healthy, happy 
babies have had their start on 
Cream of Wheat. It is advised 
by physicians as an ideal first solid food 
for two reasons: 
First, because it furnishes the vital en- 
ergy a growing baby needs. 


Second, because it is in a simple easily 
digested form which a baby’s stomach 
can handle without risk. 
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Making the socks of 2,000,000 men 
wear 3 to 4 times longer 














The new way of knitting 
brings a unique feature. Wear 
is multiplied amazingly . . . 
Sheer and webby silks in strik- 


ing colors spell Fifth Avenue. 


ERE isa new way to give smart 
socks far greater wear. A well- 





known maker has discovered it. 4, vears to find the way to do it. 7 
Now by a different scientific knit- — it’s rated an achievement by 2,000,000 
ting principle socks are given 3 to | -_? men—also their wives. 
4 times longer life. | Wis: Ps Tos comes to vou in tick. 1 

In ordinary socks you’ve found the toe kick outs. Thus | a trous silks, both sheer and he 
is lost many months of wear. But in these new-type socks RE A extremely smart and faultlessly « 
the toe outlasts all else. Here, where wear is hardest, a rect. All fit glove tight around the 
special wear-resisting thread is woven at the tip and over ankle without a wri 
the top of the toe in this new way. Done so skilfully that See the smart new colors now so povular. Pric 
you scarcely can see where it begins orends. None of the range from 50c to $1.00, according to n \l. 
old-time thickness but delightful comfort—greater ease. gure vou ask for Ex Toe. If vou don’t kn 

Sounds simple—this Ex Toe idea—yet it has taken 30 — find them write t 

. 
Hfoleproof |x Toe [fasierg 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPAN' CANADA, LIMITED, I 
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IT’S THE FINEST SUIT MONEY CAN BUY- 
AND HIS FRIENDS KNOW IT 


It’s bench made by 
Hart Schaffner ©& Marx 


That means rare woolens from famous old looms; expert needle- 

work; rich linings; good style. Only a few exclusive custom tailors 

make such clothes; $125 or more is their price. Hart Schaffner & 
Marx bench made suits are one-third less 
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GIRL FROM RECTOR’S 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY 














progressed nicely in the work with the excep- 
yn that the piece lacked an appropriate American title. 
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te, but it was just about the high-bicycle age, when 


abylonian garden on the horizon would later prove to be a lady with 
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ves under a picture That is what the well-dressed woman thoug n 
l was. If the time is azy in your mind, I will enlighten you wit! I t 
iat rubber plants were still legal within the city limits and pug dogs snapy ve ely u eG 
agents with almost human intuition. was the f naught 
Like all the other writers of that day who had problems to figure out, Paul turned } when an out-of-tow 
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it Was the National Museum of 
Habits, the Bourse of Gossip and 


the Clearing House of Rumors 


remember my father, in another rainstorm, standing in 
front of a poster on which the Girl from Rector’s was smil- 
ng capriciously. She held a glass of champagne and seemed 
to beckon to us as drops of moisture, which may have been 
rain, trickled down my father’s cheeks. 

The Girl had a short life, but she saw many things. 
Rector’s may not have been the center of population in the 
ate 90’s and the early 1900's, but it was the center of all 
the population worth knowing. Still, if youare not to blame 
it all on Broadway, then I am frankly unable to blame it 
all the Girl. I, myself, must shoulder the majority of 

For I was the man who changed Broadway. 
Whether this be a 
I found 


on 
the blame. 

The man who changed Broadway. 
citation or an indictment, nevertheless it is so. 
Broadway a quiet little lane of ham and eggs in 1899, and 
[ left it a full-blown avenue of lobsters, champagne and 
morning-afters. I brought Paris to New York and improved 
it by the transplanting. When Broadway grew jaded and 
lost its appetite I pampered it with the provender of the 
gods, simmering in the sauces of Olympus. When Broad- 
way sat down to eat I prodded it to its feet with irresistible 
And when Broadway sought to sleep I turned day 
nto night and night into daze. 

For almost a quarter of a céntury Rector’s was the su- 
triviality, where who’s who went to learn 
at. It was the cathedral of froth, where New 
ased the rainbow, and the butterfly netted the 


t. It was the 


vurt of 


preme ct 

wh 
national museum of habits, the 
ip and the clearing house of rumors. No per- 
was complete unless validated by an evening 
uch the same way that the conqueror 
juered in a procession through the arches 


perial Rome, 


Please Step Into My Parlor 
YHAMPIONS ‘rs, opera stars, explorers, cap- 


tarr f 


lieutenants of sloth; gamblers, 
celebrated their temporary 


and 


all 


a night at Rector’s, and I know that Broad- 


ly eve that Peary had discovered the 
lefeated the Spanish fleet until it saw them 
rant. My clientele numbered the best 
the land, and was the incubator which 
that man without a country, the head waiter. 

There, hidden behind the 


listening to the strains of a Russian symphony, 


greatest in 


at an institution! 


rget—and two could be forgotten, 


When I say that I am the man who changed Broadway, 
I am challenging a street many miles lon ly 
a section of it, known as the Roaring Forties, located be- 
tween the Aspirin Belt and the Petrified Forest of Lamp- 
But I certainly changed that section where the 
And 
there must be many an aged sufferer from gout and kindred 


g. I changed on 


4 


posts. 


electric-light sign rises at twilight and sets at dawn. 


accomplishments of old age whose expert chauffeuring of a 
wheel chair in crowded traffic is due to the kindly hand and 
menu of Rector’s. 

Wining and dining in the old days was 
major operation. And it 
dancing with meals. If you hate lo 
finger of anger at the ocean, 
for I must also balance that 
blame on my devoted head. 

I introduced the hard-boiled 

crustacean to the avenue of 

tinsel. If 
prewar memory a 
throbbing of 
champagne and lobster fight- 
ing the internal struggle of 
once it 
was Rector’s that blazed the 
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more or less a 
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somewhere in your 
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recollection 


indigestion, again 
way on the tungsten frontier 
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the prairies in 
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great pride in 
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even though the labels will 
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as gone long since, 
not down. 
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main, much tothe annoyance 
of the individual 
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sup] 
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average who can eat a lobster but 
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exceptional pride in the fact that 
of the web spun by the benevolent spider of Manhattan in 


Rector’s was the 


its efforts to snare the genius and ability of America. 
£ d 


Truly, New York is hated by some in much the same 


way that London must be hated by the rest of England, 
and Paris envied by rural France. For these capitals drain 
their native lands of the artist, the singer and the writer, 
who all must come to dispose of their unique wares. And I 


catered to them all for many years. 
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not, 
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married one time 


every one of the 
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| imagine famil 
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that 
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ent couples from year to year 
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me Thousand and Ome Night 
atrial tty Stands — By Otis Skinner « 
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The Road is no more. For 


the great and small, the 



















































uccessiul play and the semisuccessful, the established star There were long railroad jum; nd short ons irr ' th the ‘ , 4 


and the one struggling for recognition, the elaborate three or rains ae ixe and on ; ommod 





ar production and the simple one-set comedy, that road I accommodations whatever: special Pullman ca aT tar ‘ r t ‘ tu on 


of adventure is dead—-dead as Marley’s gh st Until two oaches attached to freights, rides on trolleys and ir 1X mn Ne 

easons ago this lane had many turnings that led from urious private cars. Accidents, delays, missed dates and ‘ 

town to town, from theater to theater, but now a play belated performances Storm re flood wre 

famine covers the country from coast to coast Warm welcomes of appreciative audiences, and frosty re r i 1er n " ati 
Many of the towns we knew as one-night stands have eptions from a 

grown into cities of importance. Residents point with civic I never see a map but it speaks to me; trafl ne ive ! 

pride to their new railway stations, their skyscrapers, tongues and railway folders become picture galleri« ind going a J rate n t 


their museums, but their theaters have fallen in the path In the beginning of n wn Management so important swap experier 





ol real-estate demolition or they have been converted into was the theatrical business of a railroad that agents were 
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° . 2 “4 > va: 

must live on the memories of other days or else journey to ¢ 


lepartment Competing line 1 with each othe 


the half-dozen cities where there is still such amusement offering reduced rates to traveling companies. The route NI MY ear : ns , : m ves one n 
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\ episodes connec- 

ted with them that 

remain fresh to 

many of us who 
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tune when towns 
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Let what will 
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PEGASUS IN Tile PAUNTIRY 


Being the Further Confessions of an fluthor’s Wife 


DAM, like most authors, was not without his taint of 
exhibitionism. For every creative artist is, in some 
form or another, the tiniest bit of a show-off. Thus 
is muddle-headed husband of mine was an impe- 

tus penny-a-liner in Greenwich Village, with life 
giving him so little that he couldn’t have been greatly 
it as a going concern, he squared himself 

nour propre by posing as an anarchist 
yod deal about the iniquities of a social 
order that was consistently declining to yield him a stake 


nterested in 


with a tottering a 
or 
gi 


and talking a 
in its successes. 

But when he left the not-haves for even the almost-haves 
and moved out to the great open spaces and acquired a 
dilapidated yet authentic country place of his own and a 
county ‘oat of tan, I noticed a sea change overtake 
that turbulent spirit which was once so intent on scrapping 
civilization, about the same as you'd scrap a worn-out car. 

For Adam, having taken root in the soil, played true to 
form and became a conservative. He slowly but surely 
turned into one of the landed gentry, with a weakness for 
no-trespassing signs along his trout stream and a most 
uniooked-for pride of possession overgrowing his earlier 
easy-going improvidence. He became feudal minded and 
manorial, and liked to be snapshotted surrounded by dogs, 
and put peacock chairs out on the garden terraces, and was 
so baronial in his sudden release of a hospitality complex 
that I more than once tasted the truth of the old proverb 
that a wee house could have a wide throat. 

Not that our house was such a wee one when Adam got 
through with it. And not that I ever opposed Adam in his 
human enough craving to have his friends about him. The 
work of most authors, in fact, is isolating and seclusive, and 
I nursed the fear, when we first moved to the country, that 
Adam and I would develop into a sort of second Darby and 
Joan and almost die of loneliness when the vernal knee- 
deeps began to pipe in the meadow swales and 


squire 


the autumnal poplar leaves began to fall along 
the garden drives. 

But I hadn't counted on Adam’s love of vis- 
itors and the unquenchable popularity of an 
open-handed host who can grow his own sweet 
corn and strawberries and cream and broilers 
and green peas and meions and mushrooms and 
peaches. For as I look back through the pleas- 
antly crowded years we have been here at Gray Gables, I 
seem to envision a ceaseless army of celebrities and near- 
celebrities who have parked their jaded urban appetites 
about my war-scarred old walnut dining table and accepted 
my ice box as a second El Dorado Creek to be investigated 
with the picks of midnight hunger. 


Breaking Bread With All and Sundry 


HEY did more than eat, of course, while under my roof; 

- but from the present scribe’s personal standpoint, the 
eating always seemed to occupy a primary position in the 
orders of the day. And though I've tried, following the 
injunction of the Good Book, not to be forgetful to enter- 
strangers, since thereby some have entertained angels 

have also, as the harried custodian of the 
pantry, been repeatedly reminded of the old German 
aphorism that the fingers of a housewife can often do more 
than a yoke And if it is true, as has been main- 
tained, that the way to a man’s heart lies through his 
stomach, I ought to have a consoling balance in the ledger 
I ought to be the idol of an army of 
cavaliers whose waistlines have been 
visibly amplified by my industry. 

But a true artist, as Adam is in the habit of observing, 
never counts up the house. And heaven knows, I can get 
ut of feeding ahungry poet. I love to feed ’em. 
of the saints, of course, would persuade us that 
s and wild honey is a potent inspirer of 
the spiritual life, but a dinner of three vegetables and a 

pped off with homemade ice cream, I’ve found, can 
soul of a modern deep thinker as surely as 

an lift up a dirigible. 
our most disturbing guests, I can truthfully say, 
not knights of the pen. I have merely to 
couple of young newly-weds who were 
forever leaving the gates open by day and forever falling 
beehives by night; and the theatrical couple who 
three in the afternoon and further dampened 
our presumptively midday Sunday dinner by overflowing 


tain 


unaware, I 


of oxen 


of earthly affection. 


singularly inarticulate 


fun enough « 
The lives 


a Lye ner of iocus 


helium ¢ 
Yet 
have heen the 


recall one moon-sick 


alent 
lep 


DECORATION 
BY WYNCIE KING 


the bathtub and diluting 

the soup they were not 

down to eat; and the 

Napoleonic moving- 

picture magnate who 

gave us a private showing of Adam's story and calmly cut 
a hole in the wall to run through his projector wires; and 
the Canadian animal artist who sternly refused to let 
Sappho—one of our Guernsey cows—be milked until he 
had completely finished his pen sketch of her. 

But artists are artists the world over, and there’s a free- 
masonry of the creative mind that unites them in one 
erratic brotherhood. They may love a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul, but even a star-treading Pegasus, I’ve no- 
ticed, can prick up an ear when he catches the clink of 
dishes from the next room. And Adam, who always loved 
his kind, contended that a good home was known by its 
guests. It’s true that an impostor or two, glimpsing the 
perennial gypsy patteran on the gatepost, eventually made 
us more appreciative of the fifteenth chapter of Matthew. 
But it’s equally true that one knoweth no man until one 
breaketh bread with him. 

When we first set up our lares and penates at Gray 
Gables, we started off with a guest book, in which each 
visitor was supposed to write his name as meticulously as 
you inscribe yourself in a hotel register. Certain of the 
artistic ilk even embellished its pages with intimate pen- 
and-ink drawings, and more than one poet broke into verse 
that looked suspiciously like a bread-and-butter note tied 
with the momentary pink ribbon of rhapsody. 

But for some reason or other the guest book fell into 
disuse. It may have been we remembered with Shakspere 


that he is poor, indeed, who can count his riches. 
have been that time, the king of jesters, tcok the 
away from too many of our earlier entries, tending to per- 
petuate the diminished glory of one Sunday editor who was 
unexpectedly yet officially committed to Sing Sing two 
years later, and holding too constant a reminder, perhaps, 
of the dubiously appreciative lady novelist who souvenir- 
ized her outing by snitching six of my best towels 
Or it may have been that the guest book seemed too 
amateur and self-conscious a gesture, for Adam’s new 
disease of hospitalititis was unmistakably progressive. He 
took to putties and Norfolk jackets, and passed on to 
church-warden pipes and hunting prints, and ended up with 
an instruction slate for the servants, since that darksome 
day had passed, mark you, when one lone hand- 
maiden kept our house in order. We even boasted 
of an ambidextrous chore boy, during our first 
year at Gray Gables, who could both bed down 
the stable animals and later, 
linen coat, could serve dinner with only slightly 


Or it may 
luster 


donning a white 
ghtly 
fimetarious reminders of his earlier activity 


A Better Half in Every Pair 


UT the lord of the manor betrayed ever more 
and more delusive ambitions for a full retinue 
of servants. That absurd undertaking, of course, 
just naturally fried itself its own 


to death In 


juices, since in this century 

nothing short of a Croesus 

can command trained serv- 

itors in number. And even a five-foot Nipponese butler, 

I’ve found, can occasionally be hard to live 
So, like other rural exiles, we began to run to couples, to 


up to 
married pairs who could sleep over the garage and balance 
the kitchen against the cows, as it were, the 
the laundry, and the disk harrow against the dishpan, so to 
speak, until I was forced into the eventual conclusion that 


lawn against 


matrimony, in such cases, always flies on one lame wing 
For, if the wife proved herself an honest worker, 
band was invariably a bibulous loafer; and if the 
proved an intelligent gardener, his spouse, 
accepting her garage home as a rest cure for the anemic 

But at one period during our gradual approach to the 
more institutional manner of living, Adam — having passed 
through the dressing-for-dinner stage and emerged from 
the dogs-in-the-living-room madness, and even surviving a 
luckless and abortive effort at keeping a couple of riding 
horses that ate up a novel and a half, to say nothing of two- 
thirds of my perennials—conceived the idea of a luncheon 
bell and a dressing bell and a rising bell. He 
corroded old bronze monstrosity that was supposed to be a 
Spanish mission bell, though I always nursed a secret sus 
picion it came off one of the earlier New York Central 


railway engines of the wood-burning régim 


the hus 
husband 


ten to one, was 


bought a 








—- 


Nobody, I found, openly opposed either the luncheor 
bell or the dressir g be But to be a tired week-ender in 


the country and to be awakened by the brazen clamor of a 
of a Sunday morn 


er the hedonic 


cacophonous Big Ben at seven o'clock 


ing does not add conspicuously to eit! color 





fe in general or the happiness of the 


part cular And nobody hated this untimely risir g bell as 
kers, the indolent and irascible playwright, who 


acknowledged that I was the only woman 





e Mason and Dixon Line 


One Satur 


whose ci en creole 


ay alternoon in 


was worth sitting down to 
fact, when I took the runabout over to the station to meet 
for charity may begin at home, as Adan i 
Noe! both 
surprised and materially inconvenienced me by 


ith him not only the customary hand bag of the 


him 





ospitality extends to the station 
bringing 
along W 


wee ender but also one of those good-sized steamer trunks 


ndicative of a projec ted 


usually tour of Europe 


Distance Lends Enchantment to the Figure 
since he was obv iously to be with us 


pe T that trunk, 
413 only over Sunday, And 


I remained discreetly silent 


Noel remained equally silent. But the trunk was duly be 
towed in his room, 
f\ 
and Monday mort /\ 
ing it was dul: _. 
brought down and i \ f | 
loaded on the car | 


returned to 














Dack, aS uncom- 


mented on in its 





aeparture as it 


And Noel was 
For little did 
drama locked under 


a drama which I learned of a full year later, on 


been ostentatiously ignored on its arrival 
a weak-ender in a double sense of the word 
we dream, at the time, of the silent 
ts lid; 
a certain occasion when Noel’s heart was unexpectedly 
mellowed by mistaking a bottle of my cherry bounce for 
raspberry vinegar. 
But Noel, it seems, 


of that unearthly rising bell of Adam’s, had stumbled on an 


while brooding over the indignities 


inebriate Broadway orchestra musician who was willing to 
exchange a good-as-new slide trombone for twelve dollars 
Noel, knowing Adam was looking for him that 
Having 


done so, he proceeded to purchase a steamer trunk in 


in cash 
week-end, promptly bought the slide trombone. 
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4 h te oncea t ) f ’ , 
ate Saturday night he set for 6 n ther rf 
When thea iriy vent off n the earl hetne 
Sunday, the nspirator in que r liet but glee 
slipped out of be inearthed thet ry whe ry 
' e, stole on tiptoes d nm the ength of t 
Witr aete rmir it Di f if ) t ind l r 
ed the mouthpie t = 
But at t! precise point there was a hole t 
as the painters say I N 08 iis ered, whe 
about to fill that house of peace wit} eer 
ings, that he couldn't sound a nots Not a squea 
get from that shimmering instrument of sound. T} 
a knack to it, he saw, which he had never masté« . 
stealing guiltily back to his room, he relocked the tron 
bone in his steamer trunk, rechecked his tru for the 
city, and was satisfied with Hamlet to let the re 
silence 
But a great many of my troubles as hostess and house 
wife seem to e been with the minor poets Adam, 
having himself once drunk from the Pierian spring, was 
always as ready to take in a stray versifier as a medieva 
thane was ready to take in a wande troubadour It 
was not, let me hasten to id, that n ege was 
tufthunter. It was more that he honestly wanted to bea 
home sharer 
And the one time that we had gone gunning for big 
names, when a certain well-known English poet i ted 
our shores and promised us a week-end, had not resulted ir 
perfect happiness for his hosts. For the imported lion of 
my carefully organized afternoon tea, finding the room too 
hot about the time the first car rumbled up to the ( 
cochére, deliberately and determinedly went for a wa 
the cow pasture to coo off We thought, really, that | 
was somewhere in the orchard, but we found m agalr 
just before dinner, abstractedly trying to turn off the wind 
mill that pumped the water fri , g into the 
lower-pasture cattle trough unt st 
suspects that we lured them over our threshold under s 
r Hamlet was pe me 
t the | 
Zg 
come out of that histori 
personal experiences wit! s 
were rather clouded by an episode that 
hung a trifle heavier on Adam, al! thing 


considered, 
to do with a brilliant-minded Englis 
thoress—I hate that word ‘‘authoress, 


where am I to find something better? 





I’m afraid I must here protect under the pse 
Jane Story 

Adam, five or six years before, had fallen und 
of one of Miss Story’s earlier novels and had 
across the Atlantic an impulsive note of ay 


That was the beginning of a friendly and 
entirely Platonic cor 
Adam had American publi 
Story’s lamentably overlooked genius, to 


of a Madame Hanska and Ba 


that +} 
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Tlhe Imtention of tle 


“Look at Me, a Poor Country Lawyer, With Nothing 
Z to Offer You!"’ 

ENELOPE VANE walked down the aisle, holding 
fast to her father’s hand. She was wearing her best 
the dark blue 
velvet one with many narrow bands of beaver fur—and she 
was allowed to carry the hymnal, which slid one cover so 
confidingly into the binding of the prayer book. These 
things are caiculated to elevate the spirits, but Penelope’s 
heart was heavy with a dreadful apprehension. 

The Episcopal congregation of Fair Meadows wended a 
slow way, like a sluggish river, out into the vestibule, its 
progress impeded by the pleasant custom of shaking hands 
with the How he ever got there, Penny did not 
know. One saw him, with measured stride bringing up 
the rear of the long double line of singing choir boys, disap- 
pearing last into the vestry, and certainly he remained 
there long enough to pray that prayer one never heard, 
though one waited dutifully kneeling for the last chanted 
amen, so smothered away by the closed doors. It was 
painful to think of his snatching off his white dress in a 
hurry and running around outside to the front doors; yet 
there he was, cordially smiling and hand-shaking. 

Penelope did not want to shake hands with him. She 
was not in the least a bashful child, and her first day in 
for heretofore she had gone only to the infant's 
class in Sunday school —had not abashed her. She was a 
demure little creature, with an odd delight in sonorous 
words and phrases, of which during the service she had 
heard a satisfying many. But in the midst of her listening 
delight had come that terrible pronouncement that had so 
struck her cold with fear and dread, from the lips of this 
very man whose hand she was now expected to take with 
her own! 

Stephen Vane did not know that she was trembling, 
beeause she had slipped her hand from his to transfer the 
leaving her little right mitten free for its 
engulfing in that Episcopal greeting. 

It wasa black moment. The lady in front of them passed 
on, and the rector’s smile and voice carried over to her 
father: ‘“‘“My And 


coat and hat, as one does to church 


rector. 


church 


prayer book, 


dear Vane, it’s pleasant to see you. 


Penelope!” 
he put her hand into his and dropped her curtsy, her 

i her little white teeth. Oh, but it was 

ut into the sunshine, away from that 


great broad steps the congregation spread in 

ng groups, and already some of the motor cars had 
1 up their worshipers to bear them off to much too 
y Sunday dinners. There was a sharp nipping cold 
» air, for this was Saint Andrew’s Day, and Christmas 
n the 
‘aught at his hat as the ribald wind 
garments of the devout, and exchanged 
friends. But everyone could see that 
and everybody knew that he 
Proudfitt’s automobile 


not four week: future. 


Stephen Vane 


greet 


ZI n Lh some 


his eyes wert ng about, 
was looking for old Mrs 
of Mrs. Proudfitt 

saw them as soon as he did, and her heart con- 


Old Mrs 


Ww hy, nobody 


not 
because 

Penelope 
tracted anew as they approached her friends 


} 


Proudfitt was a particular crony of Penny’s 
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TLLUSTRATED BY 


knew; 
family and Penelope had ever bracketed them together. 
They were both Proudfitts and Penny loved them, and 
these were their sole points of resemblance. 

Mrs. Proudfitt was old, shapelessly fat, withered even in 
her plump cheeks; Anne, her grandniece, was young, 
molded slenderly on the lines of the Hadrian Diana, and 
everybody knows that dimples are not wrinkles. Much as 
Penelope loved them, she could scarcely bear to look at 
their smiling faces today, for were they not under a fear- 
some doom, they and her beloved father? Had they not 
heard? How could they all seem so carefree? 

Stephen Vane had been waiting all morning for that 
glimpse into Anne’s eyes; yet now that he saw her, his 
pesky sense of right-doing made him hurry away. They all 
four exchanged a few words, in the main lamentable con- 
tributions to anything like conversation, and then there 
was that conscientious Stephen Vane politely declining a 
lift home, on the patently flimsy ground 
that he was walking a way with Mr. 
Pruyn. The motor carswallowed Anne 
far more easily than it had bolted Mrs. 
Proudfitt, and they were gone. 

Penelope trudged home with her 
father, absent-mindedly listening to 
Mr. Pruyn’s rotund periods and stor- 
ing away an occasional new word that 
caught her fancy. ‘‘ Legislature’ was 
one of these, and “‘ politics’’ and “‘lob- 
bying.’’ Shethought lobbying sounded 
as if it might be fun. 

Mr. Pruyn was worth listening to 
today, but her father said quite posi- 
tively he wasn’t going to do it. No 
less than four times he protested that 
he was just a small-town lawyer, and 
each time he said it Penelope glanced 
behind them in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. 

When they reached the little wooden 
gate of her little wooden home she left 
them still refusing to listen to each 
other, and went in to have her best hat 
and coat put away by June Pepper. 
There might be found crities of beauty 
who would consider Miss Pepper a 
poor substitute for a pretty mother, 
but the pretty mother had run away 
from Penelope years ago and Miss 
Pepper hadn't, and handsome is as 
handsome does. Penelope did not so 
contrast them; she did not know she 
had ever had a mother. It had not 
been brought to her attention that this 
fairly universal equipment had not 
been, in her case, lacking. 

June Pepper—-Vane always called 
her by her full name, feeling it could 
10t be improved upon—was getting 


BARTOW Vv. Vv. 


and as for Anne, only the generations of the 


Penny's Eyes Went Wide. 
Anne Too Big a Girt for Tears? 


MATTESON 


luncheon in the kitchen. Mr. Vane did not 
regimen one day a week, and dinner on Sunday 
the same hour that it did on 
Meadows thought so like him! A 
covered the flat front of Miss Pepper, 
lifter in one hand and a big fork in the othe 
peared in the dining-room doorway 
these impedimenta immediately to make for her darling 

It may have been the gentle touch of roughened but 
loving hands, or it may simply have been that half 
is a long time for even a brave baby to struggle against 


week days 


fresh ging 

and sne ni 

r when she ap 
j 


But she abandoned 


an hour 


tears, but Penny almost gave in when June Pepper's arm 
went around her. 
crying. 
Luncheon! Father came in, half laughing, half 
He was at once pleased and bothered, and must have 
listened at any rate to some things Mr. Pruyn had said, 
for he seven times said “‘ Polities!”’ 
Finely cut-up whi 
potato 
the ache in 


It cost her a notable effort to keep from 
I 


annoyed 


to his cold turkey 


e meat and a 


baked with lots of butter 


soothed Penny’s throat 
The terror of the morning became a 
little vague as she noted that her father 
continued in his usual 
lested. 
‘“What,”’ 
studying him 


two colors 


ways, unmo 


she said after a time of 

‘““what makes your hair 
brown all over and white 
where your ears come out?”’ 
“Chocolate and vanilla,” 
Those white hairs, Miss Vane, are 
I put in a new 
time you fall down and hurt yourself.” 

Miss Vane chuckled, which blew a 
bubble into her glass of milk. Aftera 
silent moment came Question Number 
Two: ‘“ What are polly ticks?” 

“The dictionary, I belie 


said he 


counters. 


one every 


ve, givesita 
standing asascience and an art. But 
and artists 
ously absent from its ranks 


scientists are conspicu- 
So I can 
not be certain.” 

“Does Mr. Pruyn know? 

‘*Ah, dear me, yes. | 
did!”’ 

‘““Why wouldn’t you listen to him? 

“What? 
to be gubernatorial timber? 

‘*O-oh, no!”’ 


should say he 


Do you want your father 


It sounded awful, but he was still 


smiling, so she didtoo. She could con- 
tinue tosmile almost all day, but after 
the early twilight darkened to night, 
the goblins got Stephen Vane 
came in from a long tramp over frozen 
roads, to find her sobbing, face down 


in the pillows of the couch, June Pep- 


her 


Wasn't per sabbatically absent at afternoon 


service. 





—————— 


— —— SS Ee 


———— ae eee ee SO eee 


““My lamb!” cried Stephen, picking her up, pillow and 
all. She clung to his rough cold overcoat and w 


found when he 





more comfortable to cry on a father, as she 
sat down on the sofa and held her tenderly, soothing her 
little silky head and murmuring cheery things. He thought 
she had been lonely 


Mrs. Pro 


over tomorr 


idfitt’ 


‘I went past 


you are going ow for luncheor 


»” hiceuped Penny, “will they hang her 
Hang her? What's this?”’ said Stepher 
‘““And you? And Anne? 


that this was 





No, certainly not 
And you 


serious 
very, very wicked people are ever hi: 
Anne and her Aunt 
Fanny and I aren’t wicked 


Only 


ged 





KNOW 


Come now, don't you? 
**But Doctor Graeme said 
co 


so!’ wailed Penny He 
aid so in the Piscalopian 
church. I heard him. He 
said the Lord commanded 
to hang all the lawyers and 
Proudfitts!"’ 

Vane 
1e shout of laughter that 


Stephen strangled 
filled him, so ruthlessly that 
only a silent heave of his 
waistcoat gave evidence of 
the disturbance. After a 
moment he was sure enough 
of his voice to answer her 
And, indeed, the thought 
that she had been all day 
enduring this torture of ter- 
ror could almost banish a 
desire to laugh. Who ever 
unaccount- 
able misunderstanding the 
bewildered child minds were 
struggling with the appall- 


knew in what 


ing universe? In his sensi- 
bly lucid way he showed her 
the \ the 


explained it to 


passage in 





prayer DOOK, 


her, and let her read it for 
he If because Penelope 


Vane could read, and write 
round large script, 
1 the 


forbear to toboggan 


which, if you rule lines, 
would 
off the 
page. 
In pursuance of this ac- 


complishment it 


farther side of the 


had be- 
come a custom for old Mrs 
Prophet 


Stephen Vane 
never afterward called her 





anything else and marve 
that he was but reproducing 
Fair Meadows’ customary 
pronunciation Pene- 
lope to spend an hour every 
day or so in the old lady’s 


bedroom, toiling at the im- 


and 


provement of her penman- 
ship. Penny would sit at 
the old Winthrop desk, head 
and shoulders spread out on 
its brass-clamped blotter, 
and the ink 
crawl up the pen! 


would slowly 
1older and 





seep over her little fingers 
Mrs. Proudfitt would sit in 





ine old lady was shar} nrewd a it nceaime I 
own lawyer and banker, the Mr. Pruyn who saw su ar 
exalted future for Stephen Vane, had not the remotest sus 
‘ion. He set down her tacit refusal to read a me 
to herself as merely her autocrat attitude th ' t 
pe rveda age 
In the cours oud 
had many pay r 
of attorne g r? al 
emarkable yt 
mous signature, vD elu j 
reproduction of the words Fanny Proudfitt ratne é 
a child’s drawing of incomprehensible hieroglyphics. Bu 


then, think of the old lady’s r} 





her wing chair in the win- 
dow and suggest words to 
bewritten. She would never 

spell them for Penny, and when Anne would be called to 
look at the day’s achievement, she sometimes found that 
Penny’s phonetics left her in the dark as to her intentions 

‘*But, Penny dear, you don’t spell 
was it knees? Look, Auntie Fan, why don’t you tell the 
child how to spell?” 
hensibly, ‘‘ Lemon juice and pumice.” 

“Well, you correct her book, Anne. My eyes bother 
me,’ Mrs. Proudfitt would say. And Anne 
and then bear Penelope off to as difficult a cleansing as 
Lady Macbeth’s. 


niece n-e-a-s-e! Or 


And she would add, quite compre- 


would do SO, 


It was perhaps a curious thing that nobody guessed old 
Mrs. Proudfitt’s secret. Not even when Penelope saw her 
looking at her newly penned exercise, held upside down, 
did it occur to her that this argued less a profound and 
to read 


original system of criticism than an utter inability 


It Had Become a Custom for 


at the Improvement of Her Penmanship 


This wealth that needed so often her sign mi 






tedious papers had been dug out of Virginia City many 
years ago. Probably her husband would have lost it had 
he lived long enough to f lunge on another lode But there 
was no such adventurousness in his wife. Born and bred 
yes, and married—in a miner’s cabin, she had a desire or 
for security in a permanent settle nt, and she had found 





it for her old age in Fair Meadows 


It was this same wealth that so stiffened the neck o 
Stephen Vane. There was Anne, he 
how much money—no, he 
Anne 


ress ol goodness knew 


couldn’t and wouldn do it 


would be a rich woman, wanting and having a big 


house, and many servants, and motors, and trips to 
Europe. He could not see himself, a poor devil, lifted into 
this luxurious nest by a woman’s hand. In a phrase he 
sometimes used to Penelope, the thought set I ect , 
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Letters of a Self-Made Diploma 
to lis Presiclent 


LONDON, May 17, ’26. 
Y DEAR PRESIDENT: I was going to write 
l you sooner, but after being here a week or more 
[ commence to get just like the British. You must 
always say British. If you just say English, why, Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland and the dominion provinces won't like it. 
So it’s always The British. 

3y the way, that reminds me, I heard a fellow during 
the heated debate in the House of Commons get up and just 
say, ‘England will do her duty.”” And about two-thirds 
of them pounced on him and hollered, “What about 
London?” ‘‘What about Glaskie?’ I think he meant 

So he had to take his words back and take in 
more territory. So in any of our conversations back and 
forth you and I must always speak of it as the British. 

[ dident see anybody in England excited or doing any- 
thing, so I am just getting that way myself. Then not 
hearing from you dident speed things up any. I just 
thought, well, if after me stopping the strike the least I was 
expecting was a note of just a little congratulation. But 
the Postman may bring one with the next Post—they call 
And I will be there to get it if it comes, 
because [ wouldent miss the Postman’s visit, for they wear 
It’s like the old-time soldiers 
used to wear in one of our wars with them. In fact I think 
it’s the same hats, as that was all they got out of that par- 
ticular encounter. Well, they look funny nowadays, and I 
always stay up just to get a laugh out of his hat. 

Of course it’s all over now and is not a lot of news to you 
to read about the strike. But of course I will have to tell 
you all about it, because it may be of some use to you in case 
something comes up over home. A Man in your position 
has to be just like a Soldier, and study the different wars, 
especially the winning ones, and he is supposed to profit by 
their experience. So of course what I am over here for is to 
observe and report 

I'he only trouble with you about handling a situation is 
that you do it so different from what it has ever been 
handled before that History don’t do you much good. You 
and Mussolini have broken every law of precedent, and 


till you get away with it. So I doubt if my little detailed 
Mind you, in 


Glasgow. 


it Post, not mail 


the funniest Hats or Caps. 


report will be of much use to you after all. 


“‘No, Sir, I Can't Drive it for You; I am on Strike”’ 


all this whole business where the country and the people 
acted so calmly, people lose sight of the fact that England 
wasent dealing with strikers; they were just dealing with 
what looked to me like a bunch of men that quit work to 
go out and assist the government to get someone to take 
their place. 

It was carried on something like this: Some government 
man would approach a man and ask, ‘“‘Could I get you 
to drive a Tram for us? We are really in great distress at 
not being able to perambulate.”’ 

“No, sir, I can’t drive it for you; Iam onstrike. lama 
Tram driver by profession. However, I should be very 
glad to assist you if it’s not presuming too much on your 
short acquaintance. I will see who I can find that is not on 
strike and send them around to you.” 

“Well, that’s very nice of you, old chap. It’s deucedly 
awkward to have to approach a strange man and ask him 
to assist you, without at least a previous introduction. But 
on learning that you were a striker I knew that you would 
be in sympathy with my position and do all you can to 
assist me in this awfully embarrassing position of having 
to ask a perfect stranger for aid. Here is my Card. I don’t 
like to hasten you, but I should be very much obliged if you 
would get me the man as quickly as he is procurable. 
Beastly old Tram and everything; looks awfully unsightly 
just standing there not doing anything.” 

“*T shall have a man there in ‘alf a mo’, gove’nor, I shall 
even tell him ’ow to run the blooming thing if he ’appens 
to be a college man and don’t know anything, sir.” 

So you see, Mr. President, that is why I think that I 
should tell you about it. It was a very unusual strike from 
many angles. They sent armored Cars out on the roads, 
and the Strikers, who had used these same Tanks and Cars 
during the war would explain to the young Soldiers just 
how to use them in case another war ever come up, and 
they got along wonderfully. It was really excellent train- 
ing for the younger men to have the advice of these experts. 

The whole thing from both sides was handled like a well- 
organized Funeral, by an old well-established Undertaker. 
There wasent a hitch. The Undertaker, in the guise of the 
Government, just slipped on the old white gloves and 
through the entire procession. The 


strolled casually 


CARTOONS 
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BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


Strikers, in the guise of the corpse, dident make a kick or 
a holler. He was just there to furnish the cause; he 
wasent there to change British procedure even in strikes. 

The thing got on my nerves so that, although I am not a 
man that particularly craves excitement, I wished they 
would drop the Corpse, or that he would suddenly come to 
life and kick out the top of the glass or something—any- 
thing for a change. But He dident and they dident. 
Everything went just as scheduled. 

The Pallbearers says, “‘It may take us a little longer to 
reach the Cemetery than is usual, but we will eventually 
get him there. We don't 
month, but it’s all thesame; he must be buried in the end.” 

I just thought as I watched this day after day, Oh, if 
two dogs would only fight! And mind you, Mr. President, 
I am not a man that likes Dog fights. I love dogs and I 
hate to see ’em fight each other. But if aman had put ona 
Dog fight and charged admission, he would have had every 
American in London there, including the entire Humane 
Society, just for one teeny speck of excitement. I wish I 
could have mustered up a little more nerve. I would have 
busted somebody in the jaw just to see what would have 
happened. Not that I had it in for anybody or either side, 
but you can only stand so much 

I just thought here is seven million people in this one 
town, and there is five million on what they call a strike in 
the entire England; And there hasent been a shot fired, a 
fight, an argument, or even a Bootlegger arrested. [| 
thought I wish I was able to pay all of you peoples’ fares 
over to Herrin, Illinois, on one of their Days De Fiesta and 
let you see something that in the true definition of the 


know on what day or what 


word is a strike. 

Now I played West Frankfort, right near Herrin, and 
was over there and met a lot of their people, and they are as 
fine and law-abiding as any you will find anywhere over 
home. But I will give them credit. When they start out to 
do anything they put it on right. If it’s a Strike, they show 
you a strike. Now I am not criticizing England for not 
doing anything exciting. But don’t call a thing a strike 
unless it is a strike. That, of course, is the one thing where 
our temperments will never agree. They think a substitute 


is just as good. But if you are going to do a strike over 















it and 
If you Bill anything as such 
So all I 


home you either do it or don’t do it : don’t advertise 
then not go through with it 
on 
and for was the Billing. It should | 
A Temporary Cesession of Employment without 
Monetary Consideration for an Indefinite Period, Without 
Animosity or Hostile Design. 

Now with that kind of advertising no one would have 
ft 


in the papers over there you got to put it 
blame Engl 1ave been 


called 


had a speck of complaint. That would have covered the 
But a Strike! My Lord, it 
in three feet of the Plate. Not even a Cockeyed American 
League Umpire could have called that a strike. 


crowd assembled and I rushed over to see what the excite- 


case thoroughly wasent even 


I saw a 
ment was all about, and it was two Strikers helping a 
Strikebreaker fix a puncture on a Bus 

The only excitement caused was by a young fellow who 
He got it out 
to a Station and couldent get it started again. Finally, as 
all the passengers were in their seats waiting, he come back 


had volunteered to run a train as Engineer. 


along the coaches and hoilered out, “Is there anybody here 
knows anything about an Engine?’’ Boy, he emptied that 
train right then when they found he was the one running it. 

You see, the hard thing in this whole strike, from an 
American standpoint, is to look at an Englishman and 
judge from the way he is working whether he is on Strike or 


not. Now you take Tea time, for instance. There is not an 
American that wouldent say England is on strike. But 
they wouldent be at all; it would only be Tea time. That 


is why the strike looked so small. There was only five mil- 
lion out on it, but at Tea time there is 51,683,423 on 
strike. You see, that is why it is so hard to excite people 
that are used to that much leisure every day, anyway, 
whether there is a Strike or not. 

But they done mighty nobly. Both sides distinguished 
themselves as True Britons. I want to tell you confiden 
Mr. President, that being in the 
House of Commons, as I was every day, 


and hearing everything that went on, | 





Nothing Dissrupts a Weltl«Organized Dinner Outside America 
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was always listening in your favor. I want to te i) ‘ e law ite how r rr are to ‘ 
that the whole thing was dus practically to one mar intr I f f iY a l 
that was Premier Baldwin. There is a fellow that might be he amour t You se ymetin 
of use to us over there some time He ist turned r rY ] as ir } i of 
the ablest man that they have over here ‘ VW take him a ore i the 
You see, he is an Ex-Workingman himself, and he ca take u me get th r t r there, I kr 
the confidence of both sides The Strikers felt t rr nat talks ave with } 
would give them a square deal and so did the Government to let several go around there w i rd wit 
and I heard him come into that Commons and ta f We always do those gs und 
them when the thing was at its height, and they give hin heading my. But the real reason w ge 
every attention, both sides. And the funny part twa it ther 
that he seemed to please both sides Now I th t er g the S 
Then I heard him when he come in there and announced and econon © As far as America le ga 
that they had come to a settlement He was as calm no from Englar yreat strike, t f r earned 
Conquering hero stuff. He dident come in as the Victor, thin ecause England hasent had f t 
although he had really done it; he was very modest and And | he way, Mr. Presider wns ( m 
quiet. You know, you told me too look out for someone anyway? Ther ilways troul n the coal mines, t 
over here kinder on the quiet. Well, this Baldwin loo over home ar here, and nobody knows w the ¢ 
like about the best bet they have in England. I think we Mine Owners are. In ar ther In e all know 
can get him later on, because for doing this work so well owns it and we know that he w it and deal with 
for them they will perhaps make him a Lord, and that w men. For tar the Automot If there was a st 
make him practicaily useless for any service over here. So in that whole Industry, we wo w that Her } 
if we can get him before that Calamity befalls him, he and Irskine and W and a en uld got 
would be mighty cheap for us. I don’t think he getsalot workers and their cards on the Table and s} 
where he is just what they were making and tr were a 
You see, the beauty about him over home would be that pay, and it would never get an hey could se 
he could replace about the biggest part of the Senate. it, and we would look to them to settle it, and blame 
You see, that is eventually what we will havetocometoin if they dident 
America some day in Governmental affairs. It will be But the Coal owners -nobody knows who they are 
ability instead of numbers. The law won't just say elect why they can’t go and deal with the men that wort 
so many men each time. It will say hunt till you find a them, and fix them so they will have confidence 
few good men and let the others go owners like other lines of work have in the men they 


as Much as to Have Some Bonehead Ask fora 


Continued on Page i126 
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And Duffus Said it Didn't 
Crimp Him None to Buy it 
"Cause He Took it Out of 
the Stock Market Last Week 


T'S all over now, and I got the bank roll repaired, so 

maybe it was funny. Maybe I will get a laugh out of 

the time we get rid of prohibition. But 

1yway, I am off this Wall Street. I don’t want to sit in 

the only chance you got for an even break 
at looks like you was cuckoo. 

\t that, I shouid of known better. I seen a lot of birds 

ra piece of this sugar they think J. P. Morgan and 

Jesse Liv lookin’ down in the stock market, 

and I also seen what these birds always comes back with- 

But the wife got to 

lucky numbers, and opportunity havin’ 

* me how she might of had a mink coat 

I ducked a piece of Florida a bozo tried to hook 

once, so I fell for this Wall Street. And don’t 

They was needin’ traffic lights 

yund the Stock Exchange about that 


it along about 
7 
i 


game where 


loin’ somethin’ tl 


go afte 


ermore 18 over! 


f known better. 


+ 


me with 
ni 


ink I was the only one. 
and more Subways ar 
time. 

a guy come along that thinks our shack 
four-five thousand more than I 
him with it, and me and the wife 
moved into a swell new bird cage up in the Bronx. It was 
and “‘little”’ They was five 


is worth 
know So I hit 


a great little place, is right. 
rooms, and if you 

had breathed 
natural in any 
one of them you 
would of frosted 
he antee} n the 


hat Emma 


kind 

and yel- 

in nifty 

and 

was always 
wearin’ white 
gloves so as in 


case the lights 
went out you 


suid 


where to 


still see 
shove 


ney Was “19 7% Had Your Luck I Would 


Jamp Off of the Woolworth Buildin’ Every Day fora 


Well, we hadn’t lived in our new city residence no more 
than a week or two when the wife gets awful pally with a 
skinny dame named Mrs. Duffus that lives in the same 
kind of five rooms, only two floors lower down. This dame’s 
husband is a big husk by the name of Frank Duffus, and 
he works in Wall Street. Or you might say he works out 
of Wall Street, ’cause that was the kind of work he done. 

Pretty soon the wife springs that her and this Pauline 


and they are comin’ to call that night, so I better get 
cleaned up and see what kind of refreshments I will offer 
him. So the Duffus outfit come up, and after we all got 
thawed out, me and him got friendly. 
hearty-laughin’ boys, with teeth like a horse and a 
indoor sunburn, and he had a lot of new ones that was 
pretty good. 

Everythin’ was runnin’ all right till the Duffus woman 
give a squeal and said she nearly forgot to show us her 
beautiful new emerald that her dear Frank just give her. 
stuck cut 
finger for me 

and Emma to look 

at herring. It had 

a square piece of 

green ice that 

didn’t look much 

to me, but right 

away Emma said 

she could tell it was 

exquisite, and such 

a perfect color, and 

what a liberal hus- 

band Pauline had 

to give her such ex- 
pensive jewelry. 

Pauline asked 

him, “‘Shall we tell 

them about it, 

honey?’’ And 

Duffus said it didn’t crimp him 

none to buy it ‘cause he took it 

out of the stock market last week. 

It seemed a couple of big bankers 

was intimate friends of his and 
him up and i 


He was one of these 


So she 


her 


Pastime”"’ they called 
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SY R. mM. BRINK ERH OFF 


wise to somethin’ that was com 


The same day he cleaned up a 


stock. 
big jeweler that was another intimate 
along with this green emerald that on 
private prewar stock 

said he bought it for h 

made on the American Can 

to get her a string of real C 
other deal this couple of big 
about in a day or two 

The Pauline woman said, “It i 
many good friends Frank has 
Wall Street, and what wonderfu 
him about which stocks is goin’ 

**Well,”’ I said, “‘I should thi 
too far away from them bankers, li 
tenement. Why don’t 
Fifth Avenue right next door to them so as they 
in and give you this information any hour of t 

Emma said they shouldn’t mind my low 
she told Frank Duffus she thought it was mean he 
know all them things about the stock market when other 
people would like to make money and buy jewelry 

“‘Oh,” says Pauline, ‘Frank is always told confidential 
and he cannot tell anybody but his own customers.”’ And 
the big husk says, ‘“‘ Yes, my customers makes a great deal 
more money out of these things than I do. Why, I have 
got one man that has made over a million in the last four 
months, and all on what information I give him.”’ Then 
he says to me, “‘ Do you ever do anythin’ in the market?” 

“Not lately,’ I told him, “‘’cause Otto Kahn or Judge 
Gary ain’t been callin’ me up regular, and anyway I been 
too busy in real estate.” 

“‘Of course, Mr. Duffus,”’ says Emma, “‘if Sam had you 
to tell him what stocks to make money in, he would be glad 
to buy them off of you.” 

I thought I could sidetrack the subject by sayin’ I 
needed all my loose cash in my business, but Emma opened 
up that we had plenty in the bank from the sale of our 
country property, and Duffus says: “‘I am always glad to 
do a good turn for friends of mine and Pauline’s, and this 
one that is comin’ off in a day or two is sure to be a whale. 
So you might as well pick a string of pearls out of it for 
your wife too. Come down to my office tomorrow and we 


a Bronx 


you rent a whole house down on 


can run 


, and 


got to 


“omedy 


too 


+1] , lunch and ] rat 
Wil go Out to lunch and talk It over. 








“By Numberology, - 
You Shouldn't of 
Done Nothin’ at 
Allt,Onty Wait for 
a Day That is One 

of YourNumbers"’ 


} 


I started to te] 
get out to lunch fe 


him it was my busy season and I couldn't 
r another two-three weeks, but Emma 
Sam, you have got to go tomorrow, ‘cause 
and two 


cut in and says, “ 
it is fate. 
and one makes three, and accordin’ to numberology, three 
enth and 


I can see Tomorrow is the twenty-first, 
your day, ‘cause you was born on the fift 
fifteen adds up to six.” 
‘“‘T will give you A in arithmetic without waitin’ for the 
addin’ machine,” I said, ‘‘but what has three to do 
Unless they have changed the layout, one is red 
and the other is black and even.” 
‘Accordin’ to numberology, you are a three-six-niner 


got 
with six? 
and odd 
says Emma, “‘and you have got to go tomorrow, ‘cause | 
could wear real pearls as well as the next.” 


So you can see by that how I come to fall for this Wall 
It wasn’t so much I fell as I was tripped. 

It turns out this Frank Duffus is what they call a cus- 
tomers’ man, workin’ for a firm on the Stock Exchange by 
the name of Elphick & Meyer. Only, he claims he ain’t 


street. 





just a common customers’ man like the other four or five 
boys that has desks in the same room with him, al! of 
them bein’ cheap dumb-bells. Frank was different, he 


said, and he was always havin’ trouble to keep Elphick & 
Meyer from him a partner in the firm. He said 


they wanted him bad to be a partner, ‘cause if he left them 


makin’ 


they practically wouldn’t do no more business; and the 
half-wits, wouldn’t know how to run things 
wouldn’t tie 


‘cause he was nearly ready to make 


partners, bein’ 


f he wasn’t there to show them gut he 





up a much better firm of his own in another month or two 
and leave this Elphic k & Meyer flat. 

Duffus give me this earful while we was havin’ lunch, 
ind he must of had me groggy, tellin’ about how 
that with all the big shooters in Wall Street and was 
always told which way they was steerin’ the market. Or 
maybe it bein’ twenty-first somethin’ to do with 
it. Anyway, we back to Elphick & Meyer's and I 
give them a check for twenty-five hundred so as to open 


‘ he was 
’ 
iKe 


the had 


went 


up an account and be all ready for the good one the couple 
of important bankers was goin’ to pull in a day or two. 
Frank said maybe I would like him to make it what they 
call a discretionary account, and then he would use extra 
discretion in makin’ money for me. So I signed a paper to 
make it that way. 

When I got home Emma was waitin’ to know how much 
we had made already. Bein’ a woman, she couldn't see 
why I give them the money without gettin’ stocks or some- 
thin’ for it, and she got mad when I said anyway nothin’ 
bad could ever happen to what a three-six-niner done on a 
twenty-first. At that, she had me a little nervous, and | 
didn’t sleep so good that night till I made up my mind to 
get the twenty-five hundred back and keep it till they 
needed it. 

But this Duffus didn’t the Next 
mornin’ he calls me up and says the special good thing 
ain’t quite ready to start yet, but another big banker has 
told him Southern Railway stock is goin’ up, so he has 
bought two hundred shares of that one for me for a price 


of 112 


give me chance. 


‘And it is a good thing I acted prompt and bought it,” 
says Frank, “‘’cause now it is up to 1!2!'9 and you already 





comm! 


glad I acted quick 


when you act quick, 


figure then 


much do you figu 


pearis will cost wher 
Emma gets them?” 
But Frank said Southern Ra 


way stoc k 





yet, and he 
He sold 


was right or 
the two 


afternc On SO as 





out nunared 
Same 


I made over three hundred dol- 





lars on it after payin’ e 
““Now you see 
‘ 


what K 
get,” he 


plenty of 





ormation I 
have good thir 
for you right along.” 
Emma was so tickled she tho 
we ought to take Frank and 
to dinner and a show 


the 


out 
but next nig 
think so, ‘cause then she 


tickled 


wasr 


quick again and 
Steel stock for me on account of bein’ told 


crowd that they was goin’ to give it a boom 





for it, and he couldn't of paid no more, ‘cause that was t} 
highest it went to. But he could of paid less, ’causs 
the afternoon paper it said the last price was 70, and 
figured up with Emma we already was out about five hur 
dred on it, countin’ in the commissions and taxes agai 

Emma said I should of known not to let Duffus buy 
that day, ‘cause it was the twenty-third, which was a f 
and wasn’t no day for a three-six-niner like me to do any 
t ’. But I said the Waldorf crowd probat id 

ed numbe rology yet, ar lanyw ay the next i \ 

be the twenty-fourth, which I could count up or 
fingers was a six, and then I would be lucky 

Only I wasn’t. Frank phoned me the next mornin’ } 
he found out the Waldorf « rowd had a private meetir ar 
changed their mind about givin’ Crucible Steel stoc! 
boom just now. So he said the thing to do was sell it ou 
with only a small loss that he would r n no time 
in Independent Oil stock, ‘cause he e Durar 
people was goin’ to move that one away 





wanted to wait and see how my lu 


day, but he said he 





“Tl Have Found Out 


a Customer of Frank 


I Said 
it is About as Lucky 


Listen,"’ 


to be 





t 
That day Frank had a 
bought two hundred shares of Cru 
by the 


He pal 
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“Instruct Your Client to Turn Over Those Bonds. 


['REASURE-TROVE: Gold or silver, in coin, plate, or bullion, 
found concealed in the earth or in a house or other private place, 
but not merely lost or lying on the ground, the owner of the 
treasure being unknown. The Common Law. 

URDERS have been committed under less provoca- 

tion. Had: Len Crandall slain Squire Hezekiah 
FY Mason the evening he drove up to the Crandall 
homestead and ordered Len, his wife and three children 
off the premises, it would not have worried anybody in 
Somerset County in the least—not even Sheriff Moses 
Higgins, in whose presence the crime would have been com- 
mitted, or the unfortunate relatives of the said Mason 
the adjective ‘‘unfortunate”’ being here made use of with 
reference to their relationship and not to the event. 

The difference between the two men was simply that 

hile Len was honest the squire was unscrupulous, al- 
at least up to the time of the famous 
trial of Skinny the Tramp for the murder of Wilbur Drake, 
otherwise known as the Hermit of Turkey Hollow—in the 
complimentary or Pickwickian title of honorable—honor 


being the least of his virtues. The Hermit case had been 


though rejoicing 


quire Mason’s Waterloo, for in it old Ephraim Tutt, sum- 
moned from New York by the Sacred Camels of King 
Menelek to defend James Hawkins, alias Skinny, their 
erstwhile brother, had exposed Prosecutor Mason as the 
crookedest sort of rascal—to wit, one who had sought to 
end to his death in the electric chair an innocent client, 
ose trustee he was, in the hope of profiting by his demise, 
of which may be found faithfully reported in The People 
rsus Skinny the Tramp, 3 Tutt and Mr. Tutt, 131; The 
rmit of Turkey Hollow, 15 Train, 1-342; Famous Modern 
rials, pp. 61-128; and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 1921. 
This was the villain who, having foreclosed a mortgage 
or twelve hundred dollars upon the Crandall farm and bid 
t in at the sheriff’s sale, now drove up, accompanied by 
that unwilling officer of the state, to where Len was sitting 
1 the threshold of the farmhouse. 
he said without preliminary, “‘now you're sold 
you've got to get off.” 
en lowered at him without removing his pipe. ‘‘Is that 
law, Mose?”’ he juired of the sheriff. 
I’m afeard it is,”’ answered Higgins, who hated Mason 
3; much as he liked the ramshackle Len. 
‘How about mi My hay is worth a couple of 


otat 


I itoes 
| a 
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By Arthur Train 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“Part o’ the soil—goes with it.” 

Len arose and walked to where Mason was sitting in the 
sheriff’s flivver. 

“This is the second time you've robbed me,” he said. 
‘First you stole all the money I had in the world and now 
you take my farm—the farm my father and grandfather 
lived on before me. I’ve nowhere to take my kids except 
the poor farrn, and I don’t want to go there. You might 
at least let us stay until you find another tenant. I could 
work out my rent.” 

The squire cleared his throat. “It don’t suit my plans. 
I’m thinkin’ of moving in myself.” He bit the words off 
short. 

Len shook his fist under Mason’s nose. “Some day I'll 
get even with you, you dirty dog!”’ 

The squire’s smoothly shaven cheeks were the color of 
an underdone ham. “Sheriff Higgins,’’ he snapped, ‘‘if 
they ain’t off by noon, day after tomorrow, take possession 
and put ’em off!” 

“You son of a gun!’ 
mind sg 

The face of Carrie, his wife, appeared at the window. 

‘‘Easy, Len!” she called. ‘‘Don’t get us into more 
trouble!” 

The sheriff let in his clutch. “‘Sorry, Len,”’ he remarked. 
**But the squire’s got the law on ye. Too bad about the 
crops. . . . How are you getting on down to the smithy?” 

“All right. I'll have the chimney down tomorrow morn- 
ing. After noon I'll have to go and look for somewhere to 
take my wife and family.” 

“Tf you can’t find nowheres else, you kin bring 'em over 
to our house for a while,”’ said the sheriff. ‘* Mebbe Squire 
Mason will have a change of heart and let ye stay on a few 
days.’’ He looked sideways at his companion. 

“Not much I won't!” snorted the squire. ‘‘ Off they go, 
bag and baggage! I’ve had enough of that feller! Get 
along, sheriff!” 

Crandall entered the house. Supper was over and the 
children were already in bed. His wife, a sickly woman not 
yet thirty, left her work and sat down beside him 


’ 


cried Crandall. “I’ve a good 








I am the Owner of the Land Where They Were Found"’ 


“Don’t be discouraged, Len. Everything’ll come ou 
right somehow. Providence will look out for us.” 

“How can you go on talking about Providence when He 
lets a man like Mason get away with murder? You’re just 


whistling to keep your courage up. If Providence wa 


halfway on His job He’d strike Mason dead with a bolt of 


lightnin’.”’ 

“Don’t be sacrilegious, Len! The Lord 
own way, in His own time.” 

“And meanwhile—what? Will He keey 
from starving? If you can get any comfor 
Providence stuff, go ahead. I’ve been a 
enough.” 

“‘Don’t you believe in the Bible, Len? Don't 
member what it says: 
oid; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
seed begging bread.’”’ 

“That old man will have another look coming 
day after tomorrow 
use deceiving yourself? Didn’t we work years to save 
that twelve hundred dollars to pay off the mortgage? If 


‘I have been young, and now 


See here, C » what’s the 


there had been any such thing as Providence would He 
have let your brother Tom turn over the money to Mason 
without a receipt and trust the old crook to file the satis 
faction piece? Would He have let Tom be run down and 
killed by a racing car that very afternoon? Would He have 
let the judge on the foreclosure proceedings keep me from 
testifying to what Tom told us before he died— how he'd 
given Mason the money and all—on the ground that it was 
hearsay? And would He have let Mason go on the stand 
and swear he never received one cent from Tom, so that 
now, after we've really paid off the mortgage once, he 
going to kick us out? Providence? Providence, Rhode 
Island!” 

Carrie patted his brown hairy hand 
We’re not in the street yet. 
ferent.” 


Tom rrow 


Pei 
HE Crandall farm lay three miles west of Pottsville, 
just beyond the crossroads where, until it had recentl; 
been destroyed by fire, had stood a smithy, upon whi a 
upon the major portion of the real estate in Somerset 
County, Squire Mason had also held a mortgage 
actual title to the land had belonged to Toggery 


Gookin, Pottsville’s leading dry-goods merchant, | 
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been under lease at the time of the fire to Sam Bellows, the 
sheriff’s deputy, who carried on his trade of blacksmith as 
a side line 


The crossroads smithy had stood there as long as anyone 


could remember Gookin had boug! t it ten vears before 
from a man named Truslow, who had gone out West and 
had not since been heard from. It had always been a sort 


of general meeting place for the countryside, and there 








were few farmers who drove into town who had not made 
a practice of stopping for a chat wit! ksmith or his 
patrons Actual patrons, however, had heer fev for the 
day of the horse was over, and Sam had lost money steadily 


or the past three years: so that when the fire came he had 
no incentive to carry on the business, and by mutual con 


sent between Gookin as landlord, Mason as mortgagee and 


himself as tenant, the property had gone to friendly fore- 


closure the month before and judgment had been entered 
by a referee, the sale to take place the coming week 
Mason's plan was to take the insurance money, whicl 


had already been paid over to him as mortgagee, and build 
a filling station there, for which the crossroads would be an 
deal place. This had also been Len Crandall’s dream 

until poor Tom, his dead brother-in-law, had so unwisely 


fallen for the wily lawyer’s suggestion that he relieve him 


of the trouble of filing the satisfaction piece on the Crandall 
mortgage. With the mortgage paid off on the homestead, 
Len could have built a filling station a hundred yards 


+ 


farther up the road, right in front of his own house, and by 
making a short cut-off to the other road he could have got 
all the trade. But now that dream was never to be ful- 
filled, for Tom was dead, Mason had not filed the satisfac- 
ion piece and had denied everything that Tom had sworn 
to be true with his dying breath. Yea, the wicked were 


like the green bay tree 





t 


flourishing 

Mason, chiefly for reasons of policy, had let the contract 
for building the new garage and filling station to Sheriff 
Higgins, who, knowing Crandall to be in need of ready 
cash, had hired him to tear down what was left of the 


| 1 


rned smithy, clean up the ground generally and exca- 
vate for the foundations. Thus the five chief characters in 






this story are Toggery Bill Gookin, owner of the smithy 


against whose land judgment in foreclosure has been en- 


tered, although the sale has not taken place; Sam Bellows, 
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eX mit? essee of the prope-t t entitle { 
apantnn f he hooses. unt title has passed to th on 
owner after the sale; Squire Mason, the hard-fisted lawye 
who has just foreclosed; Sheriff Moses Higgins, who } 
figured throughout the egal proces ngs aS a pul eT 
and now has the ntract for the new f ng stat ‘ 
( randa nis em tt wno S engage | r rem t 
débris of the burned building. Five I sh 1} 
six--and Mr. Tutt 
mi 

EN had been hard at work since seven o cloc} pulling 

4 down the ruin of the stac He had hoped to finish the 
job by noon; but the lower the chimney got, the thicker 
beeame the courses of brick and the harder the mortar 
The sheriff, for whom he was working, had instructed him 
to rernove everything for a foot or two below the surface 
and level off the ground. Now, after a short rest and smoke 
he took up his mattock and attacked the foundations ones 
more Having loosened the ground on three sides of the 


chimney, he had just started to do the same upon the 


fourth, when his pick came in contact with an old tin can 
which had either been purposely buried behind the stack or, 


if dropped there unintentionally or laid down casually and 
forgotten, had in time become covered with earth. Len 


was no believer in f 





ries, and he was on the point of chuck- 


t led him to exam- 
ine it more carefully. The tin was about a foot in length, 


ing the can out of the way when its w 





four inches square and thickly covered with rust—an o 


can possibly 


Len put his foot on it and struck off the cover with his 
mattock, revealing a wad of paper yellow with age 


This he pulled out. Beneath was a package wrapped in 


oilecloth 





od his mattock against the chimney and sat 
down, the better to examine his find, unmindful of the fact 
that another person had come upon the scene and was 
watching the proceedings with an interest fully equal to if 


his own. Inside the oilcloth was a heavy 
manila envelope tied with pink tape, which, in conjunction 


with the waterproof cover, had perfectly protected the 





not greater th 


contents—a bundle of engraved sheets, each bearing at the 


top the picture of an express tr 





in hurtling through a beau- 
tiful landscape full of standing grain, where flocks and 
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I t ight I G r 
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And M t g, extended ! ‘ A 
neid the bonds t 1 s rea i t } * 
but not before th lire } j ‘ ‘ tir na 
gained a gen¢ n eSS t i 
Bee Cree i Mohaw ma rf t 
Crandall re iced then the er e «a he stuffed 
into his pocket It’s noth A ’ , the 
he said They’re not Irs f 
We'll see whether the ar r t ire t 
‘They’re mine in law, all right. If on't give met é 
bonds I'll swear out a warrant for ir arrest gue 
you'll sing a different tune when the sheriff get 
you F 
Crandall regarded him witt t t it would ta 
more than a threat from a thief f 1 to make 
"em up,” he replied. “You stole twelve indred 
from me Go ahead and get rw t! | 
one for you at the same time 
‘Have it your own way,” answer Maso? I e! 
you give up those bonds to me or | g ght dow: he 
sheriff's office 
And he turned on his hee Walikeé \ f S 


parked by the side of the smit 


Continued on Page 72 








Carrie Patted His Brown Hand “Buck Up, Len! We're Not in the Street Yet Tomorrow You'll Feel Different 
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CALIFORNIA CHANGE 


By Kenneth L. Roberts vleanoc, becom 


xtinct; and there 
is no immediate 
need of the Gov- 


ernment taking 


steps to set apart 


a national par 
for the safeguard- 
ing of the last Cal 
ifornia booster, as 
has beer 

the case of 
volcano 

tions, never 


i€SS, are less 
hose days frequent, and vis 
any excuse itors to California 
sufficient to may express their 
a few volca- personal opinions, 
the ramp- se if , concerning 
Too much ,alifornia’s 
would cause scenery, art, water 
of them to supply, architec- 
riously. ture, agriculture, 
ain real-estate booms, 
would cause many climate, 
more to bombard shops, 
the surrounding ervice, 
ountryside with quakes and 
hot bowlders and not, without 
ashes. Perfectly having to stand 
normal weather up against an all 
ild resuitin the California blast 
f them dis- indignation suffi 
rging unsightly ciently warm and 
ts of molten 


di- ‘ fuzz from all 


ren powerful to singe 
ava in every 
rection . | the Scotch tweed 


With the pas- de ; in the world. 





ige of the years, . . 
r, the 5 Pz, a oa Uniquity 


ywever, 


oleanoes of Cali- 
HE Californian 


4 still wants cer 
tain things under 
t known that California is the 





fornia acquired mn p= . = 

poise and discre- The Mutholland Drive, Looking Off to the Pacific Across the Los Angeles Plain 

tion, and gradu- 

uly lapsed into a dignified silence. They were, asthe say- have been concentrated in one spot, would have had more _ stood of course. He wants 

ng goes, left cold by conditions and occurrences that once’ effect than the last three eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. greatest state in the Union; that it is the healthiest place 
suld have caused a hundred volcanoes to blow their Nowadays, however, the more violent California erupt- in the world in which to live; that the actinic rays or some 

heads off. They became as hard-boiled and unresponsive ers have mellowed with the passage of the years. They other climatic peculiarity in California enables residents 


sa genuine New Englander of the old school who of the state to eat more, play more, work more 
has breakfasted daily on pie for half a century. create more, drink more and talk more than peopl 

Out of all the obstreperous California volcanoes in any other part of the world; that anybody who 
that once went into action for next to no reason at lives in any state other than California is guilty of 
ill, only one came out of the silences and voiced a one of the worst pieces of judgment since Eve ate 

va-trimmed roar of excitement and distress at the apple; and that if the Pilgrim Fathers had 
the outbreak of the European War, that one being settled in California, instead of in New England, 


‘ 





Mount Lassen in 1620, nobody would have lived outside of 


The inhabitants of California show certain signs 
f following in the footsteps of the volcanoes. 


California except under protest. 

The Californian does not go so far as to say that 
the rest of the United States would probably have 
Windbags Nearing Extinction been settled by deportees from California; but he 

clearly conveys the thought that nobody would 
have dreamed of living anywhere outside of Cal 
ifornia unless he had been forced out by main 


N' )T long ago a word of criticism or disapproval 
4.‘ directed against anything in or connected with 
California was thought, in some parts of the state, 


strength 
If all these things are clearly understood and 
stated, the present-day Californian seems almost 
indifferent, not to say calloused, as to what is said 
about California. He is even willing to say some 
sections of California was occasionally : * ‘ harsh things about California himself. Many and 
iciently chilly to bring a bluish tinge to a beau- one et many a Californian frequently admits that the 
ful woman's nose, caused untold thousands of climate is not exactly what it ought to be at the 
ornians to develop fits of rage that threatened moment, and that it is a pity that the person wit! 
burst minor bloed vessels in all of them. whom he is speaking cannot remain another wee} 
\ friendship of many years’ standing might be or two, when the weather will doubtless be not 
terminated in a moment’s time if one of the par- quite so cold—or hot or dry or rainy or dusty, as 


to be sufficient cause for hanging, life imprison- 
ent or deportation 

nd in human shape who declared, as he 

ometimes did, that the climate of the most richly 


the ease may be 


es to the friendship chanced to be so low and 
This unexpected subsidence of the tumultuous 


inimaginative as to persist in referring publicly to 


earthquakes or othér natural phenomena that tend pro-California eruptions of earlier days has been 


credited by some to the epidemic of good taste that 
has been spreading through the state in the past 
few years; by others, to the natural wisdom that 


to keep a few timid tourists hived up in the dis- 

agreeable winter chill of their lowa, Indiana 

Pennsylvania or Maine homes, when they might 

be spending the winter and their bank rolls in the 
West 





comes with increasing years, and by very reckless 
and hardy souls to the great Florida migration of 
osname enieemeneees : 1924 and 1925—a migration that awakened Cali 





without an eruption of ———_—_______— 
fornia the electrifying and chastening 


that, provided it could The Coast at Pebble Beach, California I 








-_ 


See 





competition on her seeming monopoly oi the winter 


trade, or industry. 


Whatever the reason, Ca! 
in the old days of frenzied booster 


scenery with molten lava 


The visitor is no longer obliged to be 
guard for fear that a keen-eyed real-estate 
craw! out from under the dinner ta 
from the fireplace and force him to become 


California. 


He can wander idly and at peace from the ankle-straining 


hills of rebuilt San 


Santa Barbara and 


beautiful 


and 


the most 


elts, prune belts 
chicken belts, oil belt 


belts, movie belts, 
and other 
bed Imperia 


mates of San Diego. 


belts various 


ocean of the 


The Acre-and-Independence Myth of Cal 


I ERE and there, in sparsely settled districts, the be auty 
of the landscape may be more 


signboards promulgating 
the doctrine that indepen- 
dence may be achieved by 
the person who purchases 
acre of land there or 
An Acre and 
Independence, they read 

In other sections, broad 
stretches of walnut groves 


one 


thereabouts 


and fruit orchards may 
have been divided into 
meager slices by gaudy 


flags; and poisonously col- 
ored signs may urge the 
passer-by to acquire health, 
wealth and happiness by 
investing in a two, three or 
chicken ranch, 
walnut ranch, flower ranch, 
bee ranch, police-dog 
ranch, or just plain ranch. 

For the most part, how- 
ever, California real estate 
is no longer rammed down 
the visitors. 
Those who wish to acquire 


five acre 


throats of 


real estate, generally speak- 
ing make 
wants known to the proper 


have to their 
persons, just as they would 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania or 
Maine, the 
estate business is a regular 


where real- 


han it was in the days whe 


Los 


raisin belts, 


sorts 


A 





) ir NnNerg 
ie ¢ emerge 


s, rabbit belts, 


canoes 


Francisco, dow: 

Ange les 
and fertile valleys 
through a succession of potato belts, apricot 


beet 


} 
he 


a 





were 


hre 


through 


n 


orange belts, lettuce belts, 


belts 


\ alley and tl 


( 


rr less embellished by 


Louris 





owner ol 


impatience WwW 


nb egy ie ary fs 


Watnut Grove in Los Angeles County 


t 


than it was teria, as it became 
Ss iess hect n California fo 
pra ng tne i or aera 
peric time 
antly on his possibly due ( 
Salesman W tne nvigorating 
suddenly effect of the Ca 
resident of forniaclimate. It 
hould be ‘ 
fg marked in pass 
Monterey ng, nevertheles 
some I that the \ or 
world, and who lets it be 
‘its, walnut nown that he 
polo belts, na recept ¢ 
S, artichoke nood seidom, 
cantaloupe f ever, perm 
the ancient ted to leave Ca 
multiple cl for: without 
becoming the 
P 


a prece 


fornia 


hearty 


t 


ame a 
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Orchards at Banning, California, With Mt. San 


Gorgonia 
Feet Above 


Into 


Drops 


perial Vailey, 


asa 


Sea 


the Desert 





Cal 


indication of 


peculiar 


that has 
over Calif 
ir recent 


In 


nbygone 


ornia 1S ar 


change 


a 
swept 
ornians 
years 


days, 


any method that 





resulted in bring 
ng residents to 
the state was re 
garded in mar 
juarters as ar 
ultimate benefit 
to everyone cor 
cerned There 
was nothing es 
sent g 
er to Cal forr 


Levelt, 


Background 














When a Catifornia Vaiiey Blooms 


She Biooms All Over 


The Santa 


Clara Eruptsinto Prune Biessoms 














ng them to pu 
hase real « 
ng them tl 
» ever 
| Was 
der it or ° miles under 
t or 2000 miles under 
Consequently anybod 
who ventured to prote 
that 1 many bank ro 
were being yst 
| many nnger nail 
| | nose who were 
to r h the R 
petulant urged to hire 
al 
Pandora’s Box 
H' WAS venomou 
asked what was biting 
him, and was harshiy told 
that even though the new 
mers lost their mone 
the nger naiis and tt 
s| s, the till had the 
benernt of the incomparable 
La rnia ciimate wl 
~~ “ ild ¢« e them to ve 
nger than the people of 
Banning is 2318 othe tates, laugh louder 
and From it the Ro«ed eat more or less, as the 
and the Reclaimed Im:- usion demanded-—drir 
198 Feet Betow Sea Levelt more f anvt} ng the y } iD 
pened to be drinking at 
the moment, and the rest of the old familiar argum«e 
If his protest yntinued, he was frequent stra 
socially with suc gor that he was even barred from a 
tending the annua nie for residents of his home stats 
which: is about the limit of s al ostracism in the s 
‘ Ca torr 
Chere as a time when anyone who objected to tne int 
mation that one could gain independence on an acre 
Califorr ind would probably have been denied entra 
to all moving-picture theaters by universal consent | 
things are different today 
n many parts of California farm-colonization deve 
ments are springing up; and some of them send the 
ling yncerning An Acre and Independence as far 
n yme as Georgia, Carolina and Florida. Con 
with this glad news is the highly important inforn 
disseminated by many semiofficial agencies to t eff 
that the mate of California is as good as, if rt be 
than, that which is popularly supposed to exist on t 
other side of the pe gates; and that anything wha 
an he raised from its fertile with ‘ nd assis 
of its superclimate 
Cor sequently tis becoming a ir mr 
ireamy-eyed garage helpers I 
Continued on Page 119 
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Old Jake Grinned. 


aracter, Mr. Raines, is drawn 
fe permission ¢ is widow. The family with 
have endowed him is entirely fictitious, invented 


th purposes of this story. G. P. 


LD Jake had his offices on the third floor of 
the Raines Building—a suite consisting of a 
large anteroom, an adjoining office where the sec- 

is own sanctum beyond. When Sid 

Bassett entered, there was the usual bunch of borrowers 

awaiting their turn in the anteroom, but he brushed past 


retary worked, and 


them with the assurance of a privileged character. 

The boss in?” he inquired. 

‘Sure. Goright in, Mr. Bassett,’’ replied the secretary. 
fe °9 


> 99 


‘hose lumber guys’ve just le 


»cowman opened the door a heavy voice boomed, 


d. Come on in. 
did, grinning as he pulled up a chair, for 
making some entries in a small notebook 
pencil, and paid no attention to him for 
but at last he sat back and inquired, 
yn your mind?” 
ng much, Mr. Raines. But I been wondering 
licine. 
What's worrying me is whether I 
more cattle or sell some I've got.” 
ia good deal among the cattlemen, Sid. 


the time to buy, Mr. Raines.” 


cked and opened the door. ‘‘ Mr. Pres- 
0 you on the phone, Mr. Raines ”’ 
ick in five minutes.”’ 
trust-company pres 
. ‘Weil, I see they 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


By George Pattullo 


FUHR 


ERNEST 


“Yes, they couldn’t find anybody else willing to take 
it,” replied Mr. Raines, with a certain complacence. 

“*How’s the rheumatism?” 

“Oh, it’s been bad lately. Keeps me awake nights.” 

**Doing anything for it?”’ 

“I got some liniment that helps some. Say, guess what 
that cook of ours tried to put over on me!” 

‘“‘T reckon she only tried though, hey?”’ observed Bassett. 

‘‘She gave me some liniment and swore it cost her two 
dollars a bottle. It cost her fifty cents—that’s what it cost 
her. And when I handed her half a dollar next night, she 
couldn’t say a word.” 

‘You went down to that nigger doctor to find out?”’ 

“Sure I did. Why not?” 

His friend laughed. The old man had probably spent an 
hour going to see that nigger, but it was just like him. 
He'd take the same trouble to be right about two dollars 
as about half a million. 

“‘Well, I must be drifting. See you next week.” 

‘‘When're you going out to inspect that land?”’ 

“Tomorrow.” 

‘‘He wants a loan of eighty thousand on it. I don’t be- 
lieve it will carry that, Sid.” 

“That's right good land. And he owns thirty thousand 
acres in one piece. But I'll let you know Wednesday.” 

“All right. Tell Dabney to send the next one in.” 

And so it went throughout the day. At noon Mr. Raines 
ate an apple, and at five o’clock a couple of his cronies 
dropped in. He had been at work since eight in the morn- 


ing and was tired. 


“You Tatk Too Much, Sid,’’ He Said Affectionately 


“Hello, Jimmy. Hello, Judge 


“How about a little drink?” 
affably. 

“Well, there’s a lot of flu around 

They had a little drink and then 
smoking comfortably and discussing local happen- 
ings. Mr. Raines leaned back in his swivel chair behind 
the big glass-topped table and relaxed—a broad man of 
heavy build, radiating force. 

“‘Say, boss,’’ said Jimmy, “‘can’t a man pull the 
Dominicker rooster?” 

‘I don’t know. What would he want to pull 

“Then you didn’t hear about Joe Clark?’ 

Jake suddenly grew alert. He had no use for. 

“*I’d know that fellow’s hide anywhere in a tan 
was accustomed to say. 

““Well, it seems,”’ Jimmy continued, ‘‘that Joe hooked 
Tud Nesbitt on that Braybrook Addition deal, and Tud 
was waiting for a chance to get even. So the other night 
they were having a few drinks and Joe began to brag about 
how strong he was. You know how he brags.”’ The boss 
nodded. ‘‘So Tud up and offered to bet him a thousand 
dollars he couldn’t pull the leg off a Dominicker rooster.”’ 

“Did he take it?” 

“Sure. They had a coupla more drinks and put the 
money up with Bob Laprelle. The bet was to come off last 
night, but Joe never showed up.” 

‘Forfeited the thousand, hey?”’ 

Yep.” 
‘That’s queer. I wonder,’’ mused Mr. Raines, “‘ whethe 
Then he 


aman can pull the leg off a Dominicker rooster.’ 
added, ‘‘Shucks, what a fool way to throw money around! 
That sort ef business is too loose for me.” 


Half an hour later he descended to the street to go 
home. The instant he set foot on the sidewalk, a newsboy 


on U rner ran up wit 


a a 


o— SoS 









— 


_ oy 


“Well, boy,” said Mr. Raines, as he bought one, “‘ how's 
business?” 

“Fair to middlin’.” 
‘Say, how much can you make at this job a day 
‘You the income-tax man?” queried the boy 


It tickled Jake, whose blood pressure was wont to shoot 





up at every mention of income taxes 

‘Say, kid, how do you happen to get this corner every 
evening?” 

‘Why, we own it.” 

“Who's we?” 

“The guy I work for. He pays two hundred and fifty a 


year for this corner.” 


) »” 


‘He does, does he? Who gets that money’? 
he boy named the firm which rented the lower floor of 
the Raines Building. 
“Well, well, well,’”” remarked Jake, fishing out his note- 


book, ‘‘ we'll have to see about this.”’ 


Then his driver appeared, and Mr. Raines followed him 
to where the car was parked. 

“Bright boy, that,’ he muttered as he got in, and 
need back approvingly. 

His house was in the older residential section of the city. 
The fashionable districts were now far out in the suburbs, 
but the Raines place still held its head up proudly in the 
midst of apartment and boarding houses. A great brick 
structure set far back from the street, the grounds covered 





an entire block. 

On arrival home, Jake’s first care was to inspect the 
gasoline gauge. Then he started on a round of the place. 
First, he had to see how the garden had been plowed. He 
knew it— he ought to have come home to stand over that 
fellow. Of course he hadn’t plowed deep enough. 

“Sam!” he bellowed. 

‘Sir?”’ responded Sam. 

‘‘Why didn’t you spread that fertilizer?” 

Sam had five good reasons and some more in reserve, and 
Mr. Raines demolished them all. When he had got this 
out of his system, he moved along to the stable and garage; 
from there to the chicken yard, where he found a gap in 


the wi 
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re fer 


ancient bug 


behind, fearful of the worst W 
“This saddle needs oiling,’’ the boss remarked t 1it supper f hem t A 
“Well, I thought 1 never f ny r M 
Raines. Why, you air used t ere saddle f é 
years, Mr. Raines.”’ ¢ { 
‘Is that any reason to let it rot?” cried Jake Just nineteer ur jaug M 
like a nigger! You oil that saddle regular, un tar It r 
don’t matter if I never throw it over a horse I war Whe I 
it ready She ¢ y 
It was a relief to Sam when the old man went into the his wif her gentle e, ar ( yer 
house. He had worked for him ten years and bragged cor ip. Fine st 
tinually of the fact, but he just couldn’t feel at ease wit} pine r " 
Mr. Raines home—no, sir, sort of couldn’t let down and People now 
be comfortable a-tall Oo-wee, how that man did love t withir ail 
find work to do! We ne want 
‘Mamma!” shouted Jake from the foot of the stairs the most valuat 
‘Well?”’ replied Mrs. Raines, looking over the banisters amount of 
‘How soon’ll supper be ready?” nothing of wa 
‘At half-past six.”’ “If those is ‘ 


‘But I’m hungry.” “they'd have t me when 5 lov ‘ 


“If you'd only eat some lunch, you wouldn't be half contro] ‘em, he WM 
starved every night. Besides, the children are coming.” the et hin g 
“Then that means seven,” retorted Mr. Raines, and his girl for a ride. Y« 
went into the living room, where he settled down to read brat of a boy hast i ’ " Andn \ 
the paper. First he turned to the market page to see the juarter on July Fou vas af ine to me, but 
cattle and sheep prices; then scanned the quotations for year-old brat nowada i at w 
government bonds, and did some figuring on an envelope; cow. Say, do you kr what |] esterdi W 
after that, he read through half a column on the state of girl was tearing ? f r 
the lumber industry and grunted. What did that fellow hour, and if shew IY if 
know about lumber anyhow? As he read, his lips sound- we hadn't turned out e'd have n clean ove 
lessly formed the words. So far as everyday news was con- It was after sever when t ast of the 
cerned, Mr. Raines contented himself with an indifferent traggied in, ar at wn namesa 
glance at the headlines Clay’s eldest son, who wa me fron ege at the urgent 
He was half famished and fuming by the time the family request of the ent fa ‘ } 
began to dribble in. First came his eidest son, Clay, ¢ cheerful blasts of his siren, parked | adster so that 
his wife. He was strikingly like his father in appearanes body could get in or ou , it f r 
Clay kissed his mother affectionately and said, “ Hello, ng it, and then entered throug! 








papa.” 


yyy hnorse ne matintaine am tri eq a Ni ) 









ce Ther ne tooka k K at t w na ‘ . v1 , 


k 
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“‘you be Sure to Get Home by Eleven o'Clock, Girts,"" Called Their Mother. They Shouted Back, “All Righty. Don't Sit Up for Us Though 
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R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


“Do You Officers Blame My Affianced Husband for Rushing Forward to Defend Me?’ 


T IS a very funny thing to me to think that now, after 

all the tumult and the shouting, I am going to be mar- 

ried to Addie, when I did not expect to be married and 
had given her up forever. I was a completely rejected 
suitor for six months and some days, trying to win the 
lady with flowers, mottoes, Christmas cards and valen- 
tines in wild profusion, and holding down a job at the 
Arcade, 

She maintained a consistently negative attitude with- 
out weakening once until the afternoon of Thursday, June 
the sixteenth, at fifteen minutes of six o’clock, or maybe a 
ittle later. It undoubtedly was a strange thing the way it 
ound, because the same afternoon, shortly before 
lock, I was fired off my job at the Arcade and per- 
sonally would have said nothing about matrimony to any 
woman, least of all.to Addie Belle; because what right has 
1 man to be thinking of a lovely bride and bird’s-eye furni- 
when he has just been fired off his job at the Arcade 


‘ame ar 


three o'¢ 


tu 
account? 

“You can write a song,” Addie said brightly. 

ou can write a song, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” king hold of her hand with a reassuring 
gesture; only that but it will be a knock-out, 
because I am one of America’s leading song writers.” 

I would talked in that flamboyant fashion 
prior to the sixteenth of June, which only goes to prove 


re 
ind has no savings 


“T guess 


I said, ta 
‘and not 
not have 
that a man needs a good woman at his side to inflame him 
with the right confidence. 

Up to the sixteenth of June, which was the day every- 
hing began to look different, I was the old Lee Peppers, 
‘ging along down at the Arcade for a miserable pittance, 
I by from day to day, laundry every two 
testaurant on Sixth Avenue, under 
tation, that proved to be the turning point 
me what I am going to be, and 
grateful toward John Bezzo, the restaurant 
should have knocked his head off several 
1g Addie Belle with his semi-amorous out- 

I knew nothing. 
vious October that I accepted the job 
twenty-five a week, playing the 
and it was better than starving in the 


and mad ; 


“ater, 


because, after all, I was able to see 
Arcade 


1 Egyptian pil 


being a first-run 


lars and 


' She Asked the Law. 


smelling strongly of perfume toward the end of the week. 
It was half a block off Sixth Avenue. Mrs. Soames rented 
me a small room at seven a week—try to get in the bath- 
room mornings. The neighborhood was new to me, and at 
six o’clock on the first evening of the Arcade job I strolled 
out, looking for a place to eat. My footsteps led to John’s 
testaurant, with six live lobsters in the window, crawling 
their last crawls over cracked ice, the head of a pig daintily 
decorated, and four raw steaks, very appetizing to look 
at, to say nothing of shrimps, oysters, shad roe and the 
leg of a lamb. 

I stood there debating about food in general, and some- 
body stirred inside, and for the first time I noticed Addie 
Belle, a perfect stranger to me. There was nothing to do 
but to walk in, glancing at her closely as I passed the 
cashier’s cage. 

“You are making no mistake,”’ I said to myself; and 
walking leisurely to a table with a good view, I ordered a 
dish of spaghetti 4 la John, as it stated on the menu, which 
meant with mushrooms. It was elegant spaghetti, costing 
a quarter. I ate heartily, taking plenty of time and study- 
ing the blooming young female, who was a blonde and 
still is. 

At the end of the meal I walked up to where you pay, 
laid down the money and gave the lady another close look 
through the iron grille. Her hair was a light yellow and 
curly, and I saw that she was larger than I first thought. 
She wore blue beads and had brown, expressive eyes, or 
maybe gray. In John’s Restaurant there is no necessity 
for conversation when paying unless the customer happens 
to say something, and I yearned to know if her voice was 
pleasant and kept up with the rest of her. 

“Good evening,’ I said, taking away sixty-five cents 
change and noticing that she managed to keep her hands 
white and her finger nails pink. 

“Good evening.” 

She said it about like it looks printed, with no accent, no 
feeling and a faint suggestion of chill. 

“It’s nice weather,” I said. 

me ag 

That made four words altogether from the lady, but it 
was enough to satisfy me about her voice. It certainly was 
a nice, refined voice, very musical and full of modulations. 

I thought of a few other things to say, and would have 


volunteered something that no lady could answer in two 
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*‘Have You Not a Beloved Wife of Your Own?” 


words; but a large bearded ironworker in a hurry walked 
up and shouldered me aside, and rather than have troubl 
so early in our acquaintance, I went back to the Arcade and 
fiddled until 9:30. Passing John’s by mere accident about 
ten o'clock, I saw that it was closed and the 

“That is a nice girl,’”’ I said to myself, ‘‘and probably 
And the next night I was bac} 


cashier gone 


has the right disposition.” 
at 6:15, buried in spaghetti and thinking up things to say 
on my way out. 

Nothing happened the first two and a half weeks except 
light weather talk and impersonal topics, such as ‘“ You 
must see a good many funny people here,” and “I do,” 
looking at me. But the time was not because 
I was eating, which was necessary, and thinking it out. | 
have fooled around with girls the same as any fellow, and 
I now could see where my time had come, and it was up to 
me to take a serious view of the future and be somebody 

The blonde was in my mind constantly. ‘‘Do you want 
to marry her?” I asked myself. ‘‘Or do you want to just 
fool around like you always did?” 

“*Fool around a while,”’ I answered, ‘“‘and get acquainted 
with her right, and then marry her later on, because this 
girl is the goods.”’ 

By closely watching, I could see that none of John’s 
customers got very far with the flip persiflage that is 
usually dealt out to helpless lady cashiers. She laughed 
courteously at window dressers making wise cracks, but 
she had a habit of looking away that brought conversations 
to a quick close. 

I contemplated half a dozen methods of beginning t] 
courtship, and being a song writer anyhow, my thoughts 
naturally drifted to poetry, so I wrote out a delicate senti 
ment on the back of my check one night and handed it in, 
sentimental side up. 

“Very nice poetry,” she admitted, not smiling. 
you a poet?” 

““No,”’ I said; ‘“‘I am the fiddle player at the Arcade 
My name is Lee Peppers and I am an unmarried man, 
twenty-seven years old, with no entanglements.”’ 

“You play the violin?”’ 
job?” 

“Tt is a quiet job,” I said, “‘but not good 


wasted, 


Ay 


she asked. 


you care to take a short walk with me some night whe 


get through work? 


“No,” she said. ‘* Why should | 














“‘Because’’"—and I said it seriously—‘‘I’m thinking 
ibout getting married to some nice young girl, and I would 


ike to know you better 


Well, that’s the way I began the courtship with Addie 





Belle, though I did not know her full name at the time. It 


was about two and a half weeks after this talk before she 





would take a walk with me, and it was merely a short walk 
on Sixth Avenue, going north and looking into the win- 
dows of drug, h 


rdware, bird and department stores, 





By stopping and getting Addie to examine a lawn mower, 
I had a chan 
1an I had thought, ver; 





ice to study her cl 





taller t 





call spectacularly beautiful for a mere restaurant cas} 
We walked up Sixth Avenue and turned into Seven- 


teenth Street, where she lived with her mother 





both working in a department-store bas 


‘his is where I live,’’ she said. ‘‘Good nij 





Peppers. 
I was on the point of getting a little personal at this 


uncture, with the idea of maki 





me than she seemed to be, but decided that the time was 
not ripe. She was still treating me like a customer and 
nothing more, though I felt sure this would change when 
she found out I was not just fooling around. 

As I walked back to my room I could feel myself coming 


to the | y lecision. 





his is undoubtedly the right girl,’’ I told myself. ‘“‘If 
you marry this sterling young creature you will make no 
mistake, and be very lucky.” 

““VYes,”’ I said, ‘‘but are you in love with her, or is it 
ome more of the old foolishness?” 

“T am strictly in love with her,”’ I said, passing into the 
house and bowing to Mrs. Soames, who was getting her 
rent regularly. 


ing reached the decision, I went at the job seri- 


Once hav 


ously and systematically, bringing her a bunch of violets 
the following night, fifty cents at the flower store, and 
handing them in with my check. She smiled with pleasure, 
and I began working out the system of valentines, mottoes, 
personal poetry and assorted gifts that mean nothing mucl 
to a man, but are everything in the early life of a woman. 
irl, and 





I am a great fellow for unique gifts if I like a g 
I have an original streak about it, which probably comes 


from being a song writer and a poet in a small way. Some 
of the gifts which I subsequently handed to Addie Belle, 


ont times, are as follows, the 





not all at once, but at 


cost not being mentioned: 


One woolly cat, arms and legs movable, eyes likewise; 
one snow storm in a glass bottle, storm being made by 
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I am the Fiddite Player 
at the Arcade. My 


+ y war “4 ax . : an’t , + ) tir j | 
Name is Lee Peppers and en smail swans, Maybe y ata : . a 
Iam an Unmarried Man, made into a bowl what I see, Mr. Peppers Mind, I e you, or I wou 
Twenty«Seven Years Old, to hold flower an walk wit y ] but ws ng wit ( lerer 


With No Entanglements"' 


lian chief made of dried apples, the whole cun- “That and other things 
ningly fashioned into a pincushion; a pansy The incident of the truck drive i mere 


made of an elephant’s t that 




















ne 1e about three nights a week, me in the Jaw and arose unstead Wit the imme t 
the fiddling job at the Arcade closing at nine, when the intention of doing so. I asked Olaf, the Swede waiter, t 
organ came on. I learned her full name, which was Addie move my meal to a different table, which he did, and | 
Belle Ronk, a name that any girl could leave behind with finished eating in peace, the truckman glaring at me 
no regrets. She was drawing sixteen a week two malevolently, but doing nothing 
meals, and having plenty of trouble with John Bezzo, This was the incident. Did the girl » me t nduct 
who leaned toward romance about once a week, usually a prize fight in a pu dining roon . ild I 
after a meal with native wine, plunged into a vulgar brawl, leading to my arrest and pos 
i to kiss me tonight,” she told me on a certair sibly the loss of 1 batthe A ] as ner these 
iced she was a le iste 1 juestions er she had finished, i p because 
op that,” I ild \ 1 wa me £ I tne tone steps 
head off?” I can’t bear a frightened mar e sa lecide 
at this offer and said not to doit. “Ican “Good night, Mr. Peppers. Mer ild be strong 
e of myself,’”’ she stated i sand bra f the ul I eahitwithag 
ng care of you some day I said bold lt for the car I returne I m, wonderir 
n et an eve } it the stra r; 
Continued on Page 106 
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In the Next Hatf Hour Musical History Was Made in America, for I Then and There Dashed Off Love is Dream 
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British Discipline Under the Strike 


NE gets the impression, reviewing the various social 
() upheavals that have taken place in different countries 
of Europe since the war, that, with the possible exception 
the war has undermined the discipline of the 
public. Bu 
Britain 


f Italy, 
the behavior of the inhabitants of Great 
during the recent general strike leads us to the 
observation that one public has profited in discipline 
through the war. In certain definite ways the civilians of 
Great Britain had more exposure to war than the civilians 
‘f any other belligerent country. The isolation represented 
: menace to the food supply. The operations of the sub- 
marine, the daily occurrence of air raids, the exposure of 
the fishing fleet and the high incidence of military service, 
among other things, contributed to the discipline of the 
civilian population. The farmers of England practiced 


little illicit trading in produce. There was almost no 
profiteering by tradesmen. The public houses obeyed the 
restrictions. There was little hoarding of foodstuffs or 
other necessaries. The public eating places followed the 
instructions of the food controller. Fuel was conserved ac- 
Right down the line, the British 


stood tne gaff and played the game of war as well as civil- 


cording to regulations. 
ans have ever played it. 

The strike lasted twelve days. The government was 
prepared. An emergency was declared by Royal Procla- 
mation—-something less than martial law, but carrying 
the maximum powers of the state in the event of refrac- 
tory .conduct by the populace. This proclamation was 
reality a challenge to the reason of the public. The 
trikers had offered to facilitate the movement of food- 
The 


of which the organization and control were per- 


tuffs Soard of Trade had prepared an emergency 
service, 
fected with truly marvelous rapidity and certainty. The 

f the War Ministry of Food was revived. 


1) 


and allocations were under the direction of the 


Prices 


Board of Trade. The wholesale. and retail trades were 
under instructions, and these were carried out to the letter. 
There was no hoarding, no grafting, no profiteering, no 
skyrocketing of prices. The distribution was effectively 
decentralized and no shortages developed, even of perish- 
Volunteer labor worked on the docks and terminals. 


detailed 


ables 


Armored cars and military escorts were for 


protection, but no disorder developed. Not ashot was fired, 
not an arrest made for violation of regulations, not a pound 
of foodstuffs was commandeered. The emergency food dis- 
tribution worked just as it worked in the war; the people 
seemed just naturally to take it up where they had left off 
eight years ago. The same success attended the emergency 
control of the other public utilities. 

This background of discipline, this residuum of the 
spirit of war control, this adaptation to privation, was what 
the strike leaders had overlooked. The people of Great 
Britain had learned too well the lesson of war for a general 
strike to succeed during this generation. It was not 
merely that the people disbelieved in the strike; they had 
the technic of self-service in an emergency. 


European Sugar Bounties 


UGAR bounties developed in Europe in the middle 
S of the last century as the result of the endeavors of 
governments to establish and enlarge the production of 
beet sugar. These bounties became the occasion of inter- 
national controversy. Great Britain was the center of 
controversy, because she was a heavy importer of sugar, 
and, at the same time, had trade relations with India and 
with her sugar-producing colonies to protect, as well as the 
investments of British nationals in cane-sugar industries in 
The 


bounties was abolished by international agreement, but its 


colonial and foreign countries. system of sugar 
abolition was a very difficult thing to bring about. Between 
1862 and 1901 the several countries of Europe held eight 
sugar conventions. Bounties were suppressed, in effect, in 
1903, with Russia not participating; in 1907, however, 
Russia undertook a partial adherence to the resolution of 
suppression. 

Two years ago a state subsidy was granted to beet sugar 
in Great Britain. The bounty is to last for ten years, on a 
sliding scale downward. The subsidy is now about $130 a 
ton, and the cost to the country for the current year will be 
close to fifteen million dollars. That is a lot of money to be 
dragged out of the already heavily tax-burdened pocket of 
the subjects of King George. It is also a large feeding for 
The 
professed purpose of the subsidy is to afford relief to agri- 


what Winston Churchill called a growing child. 


culture by providing a profitable diversifying crop. 

The introduction of bounty-fed sugar brings about a 
conflict between sugar-beet growers and sugar refiners 
During the war the refiners enlarged their plants, because 
Now, with 
this refining capacity only partially employed, the industry 
Conflict 
arises also with cane sugar produced in distant parts of the 


refined sugar from the Continent was shut off. 
faces competition with state-aided beet sugar. 
Empire. At the same time, Cuba has passed a law to 
reduce the production of cane sugar. 

In the light of past experience, it is to be expected that 
the countries in Continental Europe will reéstablish sugar 
bounties. After having been abolished as an unmitigated 
trade nuisance, the unwelcome device sneaks back into 
Europe through the back door of free-trade Great Britain. 
Is this the start of another half century of sugar politics? 
How many sugar-exporting countries will restrict pro- 
duction in order to elevate the export price? How many 
sugar-importing countries will put up bounties to domestic 
producers in order to expand production and elevate the 
import price? The memory of the politician is short, in- 
deed, as a French diplomat once averred, because of his 
assumption that the memory of the public is still shorter. 


More Stockholders 


HE enlistment of an ever mightier army of citizens 
as stockholding owners in the country’s foremost in- 


dustries proceeds apace. This past spring three of the 
Standard Oil companies completed a five-year employe 
stock-purchase plan, actual ownership passing at last to 
scores of thousands of men and women in every walk of 
life. 

Their savings, together with dividends and contribu- 
tions made by the companies, brought their total share 
of acknowledged ownership acquired in this way up to 
nearly $100,000,000 par value. 
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A street railway system in Philadelphia recently sold 
$10,000,000 of stock, largely to its patrons, in the space of 
a few weeks, half the amount being paid in in three weeks’ 
time. The average subscription was between $200 and 
$300. At about the same time a gas and electric company 
in California conducted a brief stock-selling campaign 
during which 4000 subscriptions were received. 

These are but typical instances of the process of steady 
absorption by the people of the industries which serve 
them. Most of the purchases, it is true, are made by the 
more thrifty elements of the population. Customer and 
employe ownership does not mean the immediate or early 
control of the corporations by the lower grades of manual 
workers. It is not a Plumb Plan, or a soviet device, or 
any other chimerical scheme of radical changs 

On the other hand, purchases of stock are not being made 
solely by capitalists, in the old-fashioned sense of the word 
In fact, the older conception of what a capitalist was, 
or is, requires a revision. It is conveniently simple to 
classify all investors as either capitalists or workers; indeed, 
such is a nice, pat way to divide all people. But modern 
conditions of prosperity in this country render obsolete 
such an easy disposition of the question. 

Millions of men and women are both capitalists and 
working-class people. Enormous numbers cannot be 
dumped promiscuously into one group or the other. Ina 
recent sale of 50,000 shares of preferred stock of a power 
company, one-tenth of the total was taken by day workers 

Modern society requires the services of incredibly large 
numbers of men and women who do not fit into threadbare 
doctrinaire groupings. They can hardly be said to belong 


to the 


‘vested ”’ or ‘‘ predatory ”’ interests, and they do not 
know what all the shooting is about when referred to as the 
proletariat. 

Just how are we to classify draftsmen, artists, chemists, 
policemen, firemen, clerks, engineers, farmers, inspectors, 
letter carriers, mechanics, building-trades men, nurses, 
optometrists, photographers, printers, teachers, railway 
employes, salesmen, musicians, social workers, surveyors 
and tailors? Yet persons giving occupations such as these 
recently took nearly two-fifths of a large stock offering. 

It is not necessary to be related to Mr. Rockefeller or to 
own a seat on the stock exchange to have a stake in the 
these two words need to 


country. Capitalist and worker 


be shot through with new meaning. The millennial point 
has not been reached, where every wage earner is a capi- 
talist. But the opportunity is constantly extending, and 


a greater variety of wage earners is seizing it. 


Government Day by Day 


HE United States, all things considered, has the best 
ip spapers and more of them than any other country in 
the world. And yet there is one field of important news 
which is so hard to cover with anything like completeness 
that even the most enterprising and soundly managed 
metropolitan journals attempt to do little more than touch 
the high spots. We refer to the daily doings of the United 
States Government in all its branches. 

The latest and one of the most interesting ventures in 
American journalism is the establishment of a daily news- 
paper published for the sole purpose of printing the news of 
official Washington without bias, without editorial com- 
ment or any interpretative matter whatever. 

As far as we are aware, this is a unique endeavor to report 
official Washington news in such a manner as to tell each 
day the complete story of the preceding day’s doings of 
Government. Judging by the early issues, it is a well- 
considered and skillfully carried out attempt to perform a 
difficult and useful service that has never before existed. 
It seems almost certain to succeed and to become an 
established national institution; for though its appeal will 
necessarily be limited, readers who need it at all will find 
it indispensable as a periodical of reference. 

Mr. David Lawrence, Washington correspondent of 
broad experience and deep background, and long a valued 
contributor to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, is the editor 
and chief founder of The United States Daily. We wish 
him and his publication the full measure of success they 


appear to deserve. 
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ROUND 


WSUS WOIRILID —By Samuel 


G. Blythe 





HALES 

swim 

around 
the world, but that 
cannot be very in- 
teresting. Toomuch 
sameness of scen- 
ery, it would seem. 
I went around once 
by the Siberian 
route in wartime, 
but I cannot rec- 
ommend that either. 
It took some thirty 
days to get from 
Harbin to Petro- 
grad, and we lived 
mostly on caviar 
and black bread 
Caviar may 





great delicacy, 
served discreetly as 
an hors d’ceuvre 
with its usual con- 
comitants, but it is 
deplorable as the 
the 


menu for any con- 


main item o 


siderable length of 
time. I haven't 
tasted it from then 
to now, and when- 
ever I see the word 
‘sturgeon ”’ in print 
I shudder like an 
aspen shaken in the 
wind. 

Then there are ex- 
cursions in the great 
ships which are like 
going around in a 
big hotel with all 
the comforts, con- 


veniences and luxuries appertaining; 








The Beach at Mount Lavina, Ceyton. On the Hill May be Seen a Part of the Famous Mount Lavina Hote 


the Afternoon for Tea and to 


silver-flossed affairs, with the travelers 


way, and excellent for the old, the rich and the nonadven 


+ 


irous. They even do your thinking for you, which 





great help to many tourists—a requisite, 


thinking is to be done. And there is the 


in advance for you by the tourist a 





meet you at every port and a typewrit 


you before you start, showing just 

at two P.M. fifty-one days from the 
date of departure, and at every 
other hour of every other day from 


start to finish. 
With or Without Guides 


( R YOU can walk down to a pier 

on some convenient day, get on 
a boat and go. The Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans are large and accessi- 
ble bodies of water, and ships go 
scooting across them and up and 
down them in every direction. Also, 
these two well-known oceans verge 
on and merge into other oceans, seas, 
straits, et cetera, making a large 
number of countries, islands, ports 
and several continents available for 
purposes of investigation; and if 
you keep going long enough and 
change ships judiciously, you will 
eventually get back to your start- 
ing point, thereby girdling the globe, 
as the advertisements say. 

Of course it must be conceded that 
a trip around the world is an in- 
tensely personal matter. Nearly 
every normal person who can con- 
trive the time and the money 











Ain After:Dinner Dancer 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCO 


Those Dear 
Animals 


and fis lag 
companion: 
But Big Horn cam 
lanily up 
hind 
An 1 bur ted him 


the canyon. 


was honey 


and corn. 


{ person concerned 
with a circus, I 
think 


Abducted hia cublings, 


the bounder! 
But Ursus was after him quick as a wink 


And hi gged him as flat asa flou nder. 


Speaking of founders reminds me to tell 
Of Freckles, the out of the pool . 

He swan 
His home was delightfully cool. 


and he dived and he leaped pretty well, 


frout u hile pur uing what looked like a me wt 
Was hooked bu an angler, confound him! 
But Freckles maneuvered the treacherous brute 


Right into the water and drowned him. 


If tories like these 
Full many are built to the plan: 
The hero's 
The villain is frequently Man. 


are your favorite dish, 


a bird or a beast or a fish, 


Magnanimous 


Of Su pe} Opt ilou: piece 8, 


writer whose budget is full 





the Hardships That Guys Like Daniel Boone Had to Suffer!"’ 


Why don’t you enlist as a bear or a bull, 
Or why don’t you stand up for your species? 


—Arthur Guiterman. 


Well Trained 


XAMINER: Have you had any medical experience? 
HOPEFUL CANDIDATE: Well, I was the head interne at 
a doll hospital for two years. 


The Big Story 


HE telephone buzzed at the elbow of the city editor of 

The Daily Wallow, and he picked up the receiver. 

“*Boss,”’ came the quivering voice of a district reporter, 
‘“‘a man just bit a dog at Tenth Street and Columbia 
Boulevard!’’ 

The city editor’s years of training enabled him to remain 
outwardly calm, but his eyes blazed with excitement. 


“Go after it hard,” 
he ordered grimly. “I'll 
send the boys out 
help you right 
Get everything you can 
until they 
give me a line on it.” 
He jotted down the es 


come. Now 


sentials, hung up the 
receiver, and for a mo- 
ment thought deeply. 
Then he swung into ac- 
tion, calling members 
of his staff and giving 
them assignments. 
‘Bellows,’ he said to 
the star reporter, ‘you 
go down there and get 
the lead story on the 


assault. It’s too big 





for the district man to 
Put the pepper 
in it! Depravity, 
Bellows, depravity ! 
O’Gough, go down to 
the jail and interview 
the man. Find out ex- 
actly how he explains 
his sordid impulse. No 
doubt he had a violent 
quarrel with his wife or 
sweetheart, or both, 
this morning. It’s a tri- 
angle case, I think 
you'll find. 
ture of the man behind 
the bars 
“Klinnick, you interview the psychiatrists and get the 
story on the man’s complexes and how his repressed desire 
burst loose at last. Swift, you get his history and any 
baby pictures you can. Interview his parents, if any, his 
wife or sweetheart, or both, and the neighbors, and ask ’ 





Get a pic- 


just how he got that way. Find out if a dog ever bit him 
or if he ever talks about dogs biting him in his sleep. Don't 
forget the other woman! Get pictures of everybody. 
““Miss Hazard, you interview the dog, and his owner, 
and his kiddie playmates. sob stuff, Miss 
Hazard. Get a picture of the dog with a couple of Red 
Cross nurses dressing the wound. I thinl 
that the dog saved a little girl’s life once. Everybody loves 
the brute, of course—a neighborhood pet. Get pictures of 
everybody concerned. Puffle, you see the mayor, and the 
chief of police, and the district attorney, andthe S. P.C. A. 
and find out what they’re going to do to make this town 
Better see Senator Willingly, too, and 


Slathers of 


you can find 


safe for dogs. 


Continued oa Page 50 




















Rescuer: ““Brother, What I Like About You is, You Ain’t Got No Sex Appeal" 
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“Just Fancy, My Dear, Calling These Daubs Art”"’ 
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Appetites brighten 
it is served ! 


Right from the vines where the warm 


sun has ripened them through and through! 


The pride of Jersey's finest fields 


. 1] 
grown just for soup-making—developed on 





Campbell's own farms to yield the richest 
juices, the most luscious tomato “meat”. 


No wonder your appetite responds to 
this tonic, invigorating soup! Golden 
country butter adds its wholesomeness 
and nourishment. Parsley, fresh from our 
farms every day, dainty herbs and delicate 
seasoning all blended with the finished 
skill of the French chef. What delicious 
flavor! 


Housewives use Campbell's Tomato So ip 
for a great variety of their dishes to give 
extra zest and flavor Iry it as a sauce for 
meats, fish, sausage ind salads and tor: 
added tastiness in spaghetti, rice, eggs or 
vegetable ~ Delicious mixed with roast beef 
gravy. Ut course, it m ikes the most tempting 


Cream of Tomato Soup! 








PAE ateer 
12 cents a can 
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OF CHARACTERS 


‘KEEPER 


CAST 
AN HONPS 
HAN \NTONIO or CHARLES, Ais assistant. 
\N AMERICAN 
His Wirt 
SWEETHEART 
Vi NC-M 


tr SHO! 


his daughter. 
N-SW EE THEART-MET-ON-THE-BOAT. 
\ PHILOSOPHE! 

\N ANNOYING NUMBER 


OF SIMPLE PEASANTS 


SCENE 
Houses 


TIME: This summer. The HONEST SHOPKEEPER is chang- 
ing rapidly into his national costume while HANS or 
ANTONIO or CHARLES nails up the sign ‘‘English Spoken 
Here 


Any Foreign Port or Town or Collection of 


SCENE I 


CHORUS OF PEASANTRY 


lra-la, la-la, la, la. Tra-la, la-la, la. 
lra-la, la-la, la, la. Tra-la, la-la, la. 
Tra-la, la-la, ia, la. Tra-la, la-la, la. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


7 ELL spoken, well spoken, 
merry, merry villagers! 
Now, my little pillagers, 


On with our work. 
My English is the purest, my 
method the surest— 
Here comes a tourist— 
Hey! Call in my clerk! 


ENGLISH 


SPOKEN 
7s MERE 


4 


Saat hala 


Sneer Not Upon Our Poverty From Your Exalted State; 
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ow to Collect Our Foreign Loans 


By Wallace Irwin 


CARTOONS BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


Enter HANS or ANTONIO or CHARLES ) 


Open a crate of antiques by Cellini, 
And autograph letters by B. Mussolini, 
Byzantine vases, 
Nottingham laces, 
Pictures in mixtures 
With old palace fixtures 
Covered with rust and antiquity’s traces. 
(HANS or ANTONIO or CHARLES opens a crate labeled ‘‘Made 
in Japan.”’) 
And now, merry villagers, look picturesque! 
What will we do to ’em? 
PEASANTRY: Quick, quick! 
He’s dressed up slick, 
But he’s nothing but a hick, 
But a hick, hick, hick! 


Reely, dun’t esk! 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER 
Oh. 
li’s gorgeous to meet an American, 
Hlis pores are just oozing with gold; 
His mind is so weak that he nary can 
Cling to his wad when he’s sold. 
His spectacle case is of platinum, 
His buttons are sapphires and zinc; 
His daughters eat pearls just to fatten "em 
And his wife pours champagne in the sink. 


i ae 
In Pittsburgh they say that the janitors 
Are multi-mult-mult-millionaires. 
In Chicago the simple state senators 
Smoke hasheesh in gold-mounted chairs. 
In Boston they always use bank notes 
To swab off the streets when it rains. 
The nourishment’s gone from the franc notes 
So forward, my men! Use yer brains. 


[An ocean liner or a superpowered car or an interurban bus 
comes to dock in front of the shop. ANY AMERICAN, HIS 
WIFE, SWEETHEART and the YOUNG-MAN-SWEETHEART 
MET-ON-THE-BOAT spring forth eagerly to greet the HONES1 
SHOPKEEPER. 

SWEETHEART 

Look, pa! Isn't it dear! 

Everything here so quaint and so queer. 
3 ANY AMERICAN: 

Hum. Hum. It’s certainly queer, 

And I'll bet that it’s dear. 

THE WIFE 

Those sweet old shoes with cast-iron buckles, 

That reliquary full of knuckles 

That statuette we ought to get 

To put beside our radio set. 

PEASANTRY: HONEST SHOPKEEPER (sadly): 

Hist, hist!) Here comes an easy one, 

Yankee-doodle breezy one. 


So cheap, so cheap! 
It breaks my heart. 
I cannot sleep 
Since I must part 
With all the objects rudely shoved 
From that dear home which once I loved. 
Continued on Page 104) 


You Made Us What We are Because You Went to War Too Late 
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CADILLAC has pertodically for a quarter 


century, inaugurated developments epochal in the 
progress of the entire motor industry. This year, 
universal interest attaches to Cadillacs plans 
because of the unprecedented success of the new, 
90 degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac. ~» In these 
pages next week, Cadillac will present a message 
of extraordinary import to all buyers of fine cars. 
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In the Sandy Road She Let the Child Walk on Her Other Side, Herself Between it and Quverlook. 


vil 
7 was draw ing on; thesun, across 
bel 


‘ it 
uit 


rting through the foliage 


8 rays, da 
ead, camealmost horizontal 
If he 
back before dark, he must walk, and he must go swiftly. 
But Ove ‘itation at the 


through ILL 


th 


e wood. were to get to the village and 
seemed in no hurry; his first ir 
he flare of a match which explodes 


the 


mishap had passed 11} 


into fil when it is drawn across box, hissing and 


sputtering venomously, and then quiets into a steady even 
so slowly And wit 
fr 


the match when it is burned, Overlook 


burning, and die h a motion not unlike 


contortion oO 


bowlder 


the lazy 


sat down upon a across the ditch and relaxed 


there, looking disapprovingly at this great car of his. 
“You're a big thing,’ he “Very 


1 and retending to be so swift 


said in faint derision. 
haughty your time, } 
scornful. | ive you a little patch of mud under 
» down and pant like a fat hog.” 
hat the engine was still running, and 
ff the ignition and sat down again, 
his pocket and filled it. 
y aslant the road, one wheel like a 
in the ditch 
ng; the at him 
of a dog when it And 
enjoying the situation, amused at 


f +} 


I 


The car, 


, seemed to have something 
headlights looked 
is scolded. 


, | 
imsell 


iis beautiful ear of his. 
ht when they build nice roads for you,” 

igiy. ‘‘But when you have to stand on 
you're no good at all.” 


f 1 


the 
the steep road through the 


1, a long walk from his 


what was true of car was also 


looked up 
: rememberec 
the Corner. Sometimes the snow 
and he 


, broken out; 
hoes, and Pot Riddle would join him 


the road not 


he farm this side of the bridge; and they 


ver the drifts and hummocks of the snow. 
ig that climb in the snow today,” he 
wo or three miles to the Corner.” 
grimly. ‘‘ You're as useless as this 
imself, ‘‘when you're on your own.” 
that he ought to be doing something, 

bestirring himself. But there were half a dozen thrushes 
xis now, and the dusk was very still 


and utterly serene; and the last of the sun, striking through 


singing in the hardwor 


a among the 


1 opening 


r boughs, warmed him pleasantly. 
He 


was an ho lived in haste, his minutes all engaged; 
the matter of eventual victuals, no 
could not be moved tonight; there 


hought, any appropriate equipment 


here was, Save I 


present, even though 
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ind + Sages fallen so low By JBem Llmes Williams 


STRATED sf WIiLtLL_iAaAm 


““No one likely to want to get by,” he decided. 

And then he heard someone coming up the road toward 
him; heard the murmur of a rolling pebble and the grate of 
a stone under a man’s boot, and Pot Riddle appeared at 
the foot of the little grade. 

Overlook knew Pot at once 


knew him with a faint sen- 
sation of surprise that Pot looked exactly as he always had. 
And a moment later he saw that this was not true at all; 
that Pot had changed. The man had shrunk. Pot had 
been a stocky boy, a stout boy and of decent stature, full 
as tall as Overlook himself. But now, even while the other 
approached and before they stood eye to eye, Overlook 
saw that Pot was three or four inches shorter than himself, 
and the suggestion of chubbiness which as a boy he had 
He was still a square fashion of a man, 
but that was all. His softness was gone; he was contracted 


worn was gone. 


and concentrated, and someone had lopped three inches 
off his height. Overlook, keenly appraising him, decided 
that this only appeared to be so; that the appearance re- 
sulted from Pot’s slight stoop. He had risen as the other 
approached, taken a swift step to meet this boy with whom 
once he had disported, and he extended his hand and spoke 
in that friendly wise which was his custom. 

“Pot, old man,” he cried, “I’m glad to see you.” 

Pot nodded. 
was mild and quite without emphasis. ‘ How do, Walter,” 
he 


His handclasp was strong, but his accent 
returned. A 

“T was going through Augusta,’’ Overlook explained, a 
little hurriedly. June had married Pot—married this 
stooped, chunky little man! He forced loyalty into his 
“Couldn't go by without stopping over. First va- 


“June said you was back. 


voice. 
cation I’ve had in fifteen years, Pot.” 
Pot ey 


dispassionately. 


d the great car. “‘Stuck, ain’t you?” he inquired 


“Well, what . 
“Pile of cars get stuck here, take it all through the sum- 
‘Looks like they’d learn. 


Overlook laughed. would you say?’ 
mer,’’ Pot explained resignedly. 
They come down the hill, come fishing, and you'd think 
they'd see what it’s like and know enough to go around.” 
‘I came in the other way,’’ Overlook explained defen- 
sively. ‘‘The road wasn’t quite so bad last time I was over 
it. I was going to the Corner for some supplies.” 
Pot eyed him. ‘Figured to stay a spell, did you?” 
“Thought I’d stay overnight,’’ Overlook assented. “I 
hadn’t planned to; but—it’s a long time since I was here; 
maybe a long time till I come again. I might as well look 
He nodded toward the car. ‘‘ Now I’ll have to 
I get that fixed up. Cracked the differential.” 


” 


around 


stay till 
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IMMORTAL LONGINGS 


He Spoke Once or Twice, But Found Her Silent 


“Might as well come dowr 
and eat,’’ Pot suggested. ‘‘Jun¢ 
you. We heard you stop hers 
you'd probably got stuck 

to see.”’ 

Overlook held his lips steady, but his hear 
beat. “We'll have to 45 
“get it out of the road.” 

““Won’t be anybody by here tonight,” 


jack the car 


“Unless it might be a team, and 
can bring up the old horse and drag you 
the hill if you want though.” 

Overlook glanced at the western sky. 
“Won't h 
overnight as long as it doesn’t rain.”’ 

“June was dishing up supper when I left the 


they 


weather,”’ he commented. 


suggested, and Overlook smiled and turned « 
“Right,” he agreed. ‘‘And she won't like 

had a momentary fear that Pot 

about June, spoke quickly to shut off 

“You've kept up my place pretty well, P 
“Figured to,’’ Pot assented. And 

won't do any good to cut the hay in that n 


Was 


1eadadow 

more. Full of alder sprouts and briers and all, this year.’ 
They emerged from the wood into the open road before 

toward the 


Where they 


the rise of ground was sufficiently great so that they could 


Pot’s domicile and turned into the wheel tracks 
farmyard. The sun was just setting. passed, 
see the westward hills above the tops of the trees along the 
stream; and the hills now were cloaked with 
the sky was bright, and against this glowing 


ing vault « 


sky three black crows winged with slow strokes, low 
the hills, westward tending. Through the sti 
and forth, the thrushes flung their song in a sweet antiph- 
ony; the call with its little swinging lilt 
bird were balanced on a swaying bough. 


over 


ess, bac k 


as though the 
The cows were in 
the head of the lane by the barn and the murmur of their 
ruminations came to Overlook’s ears. 
with liver and black spots on his flanks and a black cloud 
about his right eye, rose from the kitchen porch and de- 


A sedate setter dog, 


scended the steps and walked to meet them, questing with 
his nose at Overlook’s hand. Overlook touched the beast’s 
ear, with a friendly word, and the dog, satisfied, stood 
where he was. When they went on toward the house the 
creature swung his head and looked across the valley toward 
the west, still as stone, graven there. 

Overlook said approvingly, ‘‘ Nice-looking dog, Pot.” 

“‘He’s ten years old,’’ Pot replied. 

“Any good?” 

“T don’t git any time for gunning,” the other explained. 

Then they were on the porch, and Pot opened the door 
and went in, Overlook following him. The kitchen table 


Continued on Page 30 
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Unchanged in Performance and Quality 
qi 
From every viewpoint the famous — thousands upon thousands of miles 
Chrysler “70”, in no way changed ee Pe ee eT 
: : leet and agile, even to (/U miles and 
except at sensationally lower prices, by ter: eR oe , 
- 1 more an Nour, with ali the engineer- 
continues more than ever to be the Saat enadh eunsucknstenninns Games aaa 
NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES car of the hour—the car you want sot aaa ; inaililie ae ay, 
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Model Old ew Prices Savings and need. 
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a 1695 154 15( Chrysler “70”, at its new lower som 
Ro j 17 ? . : 4 Der on 
alg “I a4 tie, on prices, is making even greater auto- ‘ 
». b. Detroit mobile history and establishing Long-lived, economical and com- 
cdeTal excise ta ° 
ii ce a a et a Diasss higher sales records than at anytime pact with entirely new comfort 
! tittle; since it was introduced two and a___ development; 
' half years ago. Unchanged in every detail except in 
Ps During this period Chrysler“70” un- its new lower prices, Chrysler “70” 
I! approached roadability and unfailing continues, despite the flattery of 
; sturdiness have won the enthusiasm imitation and emulation, to be the 
; owners who have driven their cars car sati 
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Continued from Page 28) 
ree places, heavy blue plates and cutlery 


but when she heard them she came 
ind said to Overlook, ‘‘ You'll have 
Her tone was friendly, not so un- 


ther \ 


” he explained. 
to bed,”’ she told them. 


““T won't be 
ou set up.”” She withdrew again. 

, was already washed; when he took off 
1k saw that the other’s hair had been wet 
suggested; and Pot 

in in the sink, the pail half full of water 
»per hanging from its nail. Before he was 

June brought him a clean towel. 

i | right for me,”’ he protested, nodding to- 

wel on its roller behind the door. But 

she removed it from the roller and took 

forced to use the one she had brought 

He did so, smiling to himself. She set 

ab steaming dish, bade Pot fetch fresh water 

m the pump, told Overlook to sit down in the chair fac- 


my hands?” he 


ng the westward windows. He obeyed her, and he smiled 


at a picture that came, as 


thoughts 

1 from immeasurable distance, to remain for a mo- 
2 nis eye. 

He saw asmall, beautiful room. There was a log burning 
! the carved stone mantel; and the 
ittle flames, dancing, were reflected in the sheen of the 

In the midst of the room a round 
set with exquisite linen, heavy and fine; four 
candles in tall silver sticks, dimly illumining the room, re- 
vealed the texture and the life in a painting hung above the 
table was rich with silver and fine porcelain 


the hearth below 


walnut-paneled wall 


table 


was 


mantel. The 
glass. 

was set for one, and Overlook saw himself in 

, high-backed chair. At his elbow, Harkness, his 
bent in respectful service, removing one 
another upon which was set a little 
The room was very still; 
Harkness did not seem to 


ing it with 


covered dish in a silver holder. 
a careful leisure. 
he simply appeared and disap- 
lodk was busy with spoon or with 
the man withdrew into the background, 

shadows there, was forgotten. But when 
his fork Harkness was at 
and went, and at length coffee in a tiny cup 
and a cigarette, with a spirit lamp upon 


3; business; 


Uver 


Overlook laid down his elbow. 
Dishes came 
ver web, 

ryt rla 


and a tiny glass, no larger than a thimble, ir 


ymething like amber glowed 


He sought to remember the names of the dishes upon 
which he dined; his chef was an artist, but his works were 
sometimes as obscure as they were delightful. The soup 
was clear; there was a morsel of some white-fleshed fish, 
vaguely flavored with the delicate aroma of fine 
there was a meat so perfectly tender that it had no tex- 
ture that was perceptible, and mushrooms, and potatoes 
like snow, and peas; four stalks of endive; a bit of pastry; 
a crumbling triangle of white cheese pitted with blue mold. 


wine; 


“‘Let me help you to some bear. " said Pot, and Over- 
look roused himself and extended his plate. “‘ Like pork?” 
Pot inquired. 

““Yes, indeed,”” Overlook assured him. 

June came to his elbow. ‘‘ You want tea?” 
“Or I can make coffee, if you’d rather.” 

“‘Tea, please,’’ he assured her; and she decanted into 
his cup a stream of black and scalding liquid. Pot had 
filled his plate with beans swimming in their own richness; 
and June came back to sit down at his left, at the end of 
the table. 

“Pass your plate,’’ Pot directed, and she did so. 
the first heaping spoonful—‘“‘ Plenty,” she said; 
her plate back again at Overlook’s hands, and met his 
He smiled. 

“Have some of the pickle,’”’ she suggested, and passed it 
to him. Then the hot soda biscuits. Then the butter. 
“There’s pie,”’ she explained. 

“What kind?”’ Overlook asked, and she said, “‘ Blue- 
berry.”’ His enthusiasm won from her a faint smile. 

He found himself astonishingly hungry, the beans as- 
tonishingly good. When he passed his plate a second time 
he said, “‘I’d forgotten beans could be like this.” 

Pot also served himself again, and Overlook remarked 
that the other sprinkled sugar on his beans, and then added 
vinegar. And he said in amusement, “‘Hullo! Sugar and 
vinegar! That’s a new one to me.” 

“Best way to fix beans, I always say,”’ Pot declared. 
“T’ll try it,’” Overlook decided; and June warned him: 
You better try a little in a dish first.” 
“T’ll risk it,’”’ he said, and laughed. 
thing about the resulting flavor so frank and unashamed 
that he laughed again, amused at himself. But he cleaned 
his plate, and then June brought the pie and they pushed 


she asked. 


After 
received 


eyes. 


“ 


o_ 
There was some- 


their plates aside. 


They had talked little while they ate; but when they 


were done and June was moving to and fro about the task 


“Want I Should Let You Have a 


Lantern?’ 


and 


July 24,1926 


of clearing away the dishes and preparing to wash them, 
the two men filled their pipes and fell to conversation, curi- 
ously stilted and restrained, coming to confidence by slow 
degrees. Overlook perceived in Pot an aching curiosity; so 
he spoke about himself, told them in some small measure 
what his life had been, and his activities. Pot found them 
a little difficult to understand. 

“Borrowing money?”’ he asked, in faint bewilderment. 

Overlook laughed. ‘Financing, it’s 
plained. ‘‘ You look around till you see a chance to make 
money in some business, some enterprise; then you find 
the money, get men together to go into it.’’ He offered 
an example. “Say you decided a sawmill would do well 
down in the valley here, and you got four or five men 


called,”’ he ex- 


to put up the money to buy a mill and hire someone to 
run it.” 

“What would I get out of it?’’ Pot asked cautiously, 
and Overlook expounded the matter to him. The farmer 
listened respectfully enough; but he said at the end in a 
tone lacking all conviction, “‘ Well, if you say it’s so.””, He 
added, “‘Guess you’ ve done pretty well at it.” 

“Pretty well,’’ Overlook confessed. 

“Car like that costs something,’’ Pot hazarded. June 
was moving to and fro, giving them no apparent heed 
But Overlook watched her uneasily. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Guess you probably have someone t 
up.” 

“Yes; yes, I have a chauffeur.” 

Pot digested this. ‘“‘Live in New York, do you? 
family, have you?” 

Overlook laughed. ‘‘ No; no, I never married 
apartment.”’ It amused him to add, “‘I have a man to look 
out for my clothes the buttons on, 
June’s complete inattention piqued him; he added defi- 
antly, yet with a chuckle at himself, ‘‘ And a Frenchman to 
do my cooking and a man to wait on my table.” 

“Takes four of ’em to take care of you, don’t it?’’ Pot 


keep it shined 


Got a 
I live in an 


SeW and so on o 


suggested, and Overlook had a curious sense of chagrin. 
He caught June in a faint smile; it seemed to him there wa 
a twinkle even in Pot’s dull eye; and he was dis 
and rose, looking at his watch. 

“T’li vo along,” he decided. 

“You come over to breakfast,” 
shook his head. 

“Tf you'll let me have some eggs and milk and butter 
and bread, I’ll get my own. 


omfited, 
but he 


June invited; 


I can cook if I have to,” he 


Continued on Page 42 


Pot Asked, 

Overtook Roused Himself. “‘No, 

No,"' He Said. ‘‘No, There's 
Light Enough. Good Night"’ 
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Swit 


Orange Omelet with Broiled Bacon 


Bs the whites and yolks of 4 eggs 
To the egg yolks add 1 
teaspoon grated orange rind, 


a Ge 
separately SWilt 
tea- be 
spoon salt and the juice of one orange 
Fold in the beaten egg whites and cook 
slowly in a buttered frying pan. Brown 
quickly in a hot oven. Cover one half 
the omelet with orange sections and 
fold the other half over 


Swift's Premium Bacon 


Serve with 

















eR 


—light and zesttul 


On summer days, the distinctive flavor of Premium Bacon 
is especially delightful. To a wide variety of dishes it adds just 
the goodness that is needed to rouse languid appetites. What 
could be more light and zestful, for instance, than slices of 
Premium, broiled to a turn and served with orange omelet as 
shown on this page? Other tempting suggestions for the warm 
weather menu are given on the right. 


It is not merely the savory taste of Premium Bacon that 
Even more 
praise is often given to its exceptional tenderness as well as to 
the uniform proportioning of its fat and lean. 
this famous bacon either a whole piece at a time in the original 
parchment wrapper, or evenly sliced, free from all rind and 


has won it a place of honor on so many tables. 


You can get 


ready to cook, in convenient pound and half pound cartons. 


Swift & Company 


eC m1 vdm™ Ham C 
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Swill 


EWITT 
Premium 


Sliced 


5 


Swill 


Swilt 


Bacon 


# fl & Compan 


New warm weather dishes 


a 


Swiit 


You will want to serve these 


dishes often 


Baked apples with bacon: Core large 
apples, remove the skin from the upper 
half and fill the with raisins. 


Bake and serve with broiled bacon 


centers 


Cheese toast with bacon: Mix grated 
American cheese with thick white sauce 
Serve on triangles of toast with strips 
of broiled bacon over the top 

Bacon with hot pop-overs: Serve pip 
ing hot pop-overs with orange marma 
lade and broiled bacon 

with fresh 
fresh corn from the cob and mix 


Bacon 


Cut 


corn pudding 


with three cups of milk, three eggs and 


Bake 


and serve with broiled bacon 


one teaspoon of salt until set 
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A life-saver to thirsty engines - the Mobiloil quart can. 
A trouble-and-repair saver when oil gets unexpectedly 
low. 


You can tuck 2 or 3 quart cans easily under your car 
seat. [hen you need never accept wayside substitutes. 








A camping convenience. A night-driving safeguard. 
An all-time assurance of genuine Mobiloil. Ask your 


dealer - because - 
VM IBTILLOTL, ts produc ed by 
4 the company which has 


Make this ‘ specialized most intensively in 
©c BART ™~ : ; . 
your guide bj lubrication. 
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rte grad f Gargoy \i it 
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arte buy oil by name ask tor Mebiloil. 


Nag Ae 


t 1 . 
ed Phe 5-gallon tipper can or the 


oo 3 
ty r car is not listed here the « te V ) 
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‘‘Where Does the Big Mystery Stand Now?’ Asked the Girt. “‘It Stands There Leering at Us,’ the Boy Replied, ‘Just as it Always Has 
XIV 


S SOON as he was fully awake the following BD 2 Holley smiled Phat glit, dampen 1 
morning, Bob Eden’s active brain re- By Earl Derr 183 Eel °S young enthusiasn Hows lam! ¥ 
K 


turned to the problem with which it had 


eca a fe a \\ o ( é 
been concerned when he dropped off to sleep. ILLUSTRATED BY w. H. D. [OERNER issues at present the pe the a ( 
Madden had killed a man. Cool, confident Shaky P! n San Francis the 


and self-possessed though he always seemed, the million- Thorn enter big car behold Mr. Gamble climbing into Louie, the disappearanc fadd laught all the 








































aire had lost his head for once. Ignoring the possible effect rear seat. If looks could assassinate, Madden would then — will be explained when we get the big: we We 
f such an act on his fame, his high position, he had with and there have rendered him extinct; but such are not the cerned today chiefly with the story of the 
murderous intent pulled the trigger on the gun Bill Hart case. Car rolls off onto sunny road with Professor Gamble ““Whomay have been lying, or mistaken,” Ed 
, had given him. His plight must have been desperate’ smiling pleasantly in back. Welcome as long-tailed rat, “Yes, his tale seems unbelieva [I admit. W 
d ndeed. but not going to worry about it, thank you.” any evidence to ba tupl» i y much attent 
Whom had he killed? That was something yet to be dis- Eden chuckled. ‘‘ Well, it’s a good thing from our stand- to it. However é ive that ¢ é Don't forget 
vvered. Why h e done it? By his own confession, be- point, Char] i was wondering what we were going todo Tony’s impassioned remarks and i i taking 
cause he was i Madden, whose very name struck with Gamble nosing round. Big load off our shoulders off. Moreimportant still, there is Bill Ha r 
error to many and into whose presence lesser men came right away.” empt ambers. A the bullet eit e wa Wi 
with awe and trembling, had himself known the emotion “Very true,” agreed Chan. ‘‘Alone here, we relax all over = more 
of fear. Ridiculous; but—‘‘ You were always afraid of place and find what isto find. . . . How you like oatmeal, Oh, it seems to be well substantiated,” Eden agreed 
him,”’ Thorn had said. boy? Notso lumpy, if I may be permitted the immodesty.” It No doubt about it--some ly ¥ t at 
Some hidden door in the millionaire’s past must be “Charlie, the world lost a great chef when you became place Wednesday night. We t n wa 
found and opened. First of all, the identity of the man who But The devil! the killer, now we t to Ma I Madder 
had gone west last Wednesday night on this lonely ranch riving in?” ure ‘ 
4 must be ascertained. Well, at least the mystery was to the door. “No \ | ise he wa 
yinning to clear; the long sequence of inexplicable, mad- 1 nec ssary,”’ he remarked. fra ! We n it Wed j 
{ dening events since they came to the desert was broken for Holley.” night, ar it » we \ Wi 
a moment by a tangible bit of explanation. Here was a appeared. ‘‘Here I t ( 
start, something into which they could get their teeth. am, up with the lark and ready for ‘ ma 
From this they must push on to-- what? action,”’ he announced. *‘ Want to ecise I e the \\ 
f Chan was waiting in the patio when Bob Eden came out. be in on the big hunt if you don’t M ‘ \ r 
His face was decorated with a broad grin. mind.” tne \ ir ¢ re Lilt 
J ‘“‘Breakfast reposes on table,’’ he announced. ‘‘Con- Certainly don’t,” said Eder i \ I 17 ‘ ate i 
4 sume it speedily. Before us stretches splendid day for in- ‘“‘Glad to have you. We've had a f t \ t 
vestigation with no prying eyes.” bit of luck already.”’ He then ex whe pe t 
}} ‘““What’s that? asked Eden. “Nobody here? How plained t Holley about Gamble’s W A . W ‘ ‘ I W he 
; about Gamble?” Chan led the way tothe livingroom and departure ‘ What w W vas M ! 
P held Bob Eden’s chair. ‘‘Oh, cut that, Charlie,’ the boy Holley nodded wisely. ** Of courss f | é 
if said. ‘‘You’re not Ah Kim today. Do you mean to say Gamble went to Pasadena,” he re seek answers. Am I right, Sergeant ( 
: that Gamble also has left us?” marked, “ He’snot going tolet Mad Martin Thorn l 
Chan nodded. ‘Gamble devélops keen yearning to visit len out of his sight. You know, I've ndt e answe By searchir ‘ | Hur 
{ Pasadena,” he replied. “‘On which journey he is welcome | had some flashes of inspiration about this matter out her ye ve sea 
y as one of his long-tailed rats.”’ “Good for i,”’ replied Eder For instance é né f yres 
| Eden quaffed his orange juice. ‘‘ Madden didn’t want ~ Oh, Just wait a whiie I'll dazzle f a ‘ y \ Madder ‘ 
him, eh?” proper moment. You see, I used to do a f t ex é 
‘Not much,”’ Chan answered. ‘I rise before day breaks porting. Little Bright Eyes, I was often called irse. But I've ig 
f) and prepare breakfast, which are last night’s orders. Mad- “Pretty name,” laughed Eden. got them from a sn 
i den and Thorn arrive, brushing persistent sleep out of eyes. ‘Little Bright Eyes is here to look about,’” Holley cor You act like numbe ne d é t 
| Suddenly enters this Professor Gamble, plentifully awake — tinued of all, we ought to decide what were lhanks,”’ answered H 
q and singing happy praise for desert sunrise. looking for.” tflat-topped des ‘ ‘ é é r 
‘You are up early,’ says Madden, growling like dis- “T guess we know that, don’t we?’’ Eden asked experiment with va is ke Ir f 
satisfied dog ‘Oh, in a general way, but let’s be ex; t. Togo back the proper one and all the drawe e de 
‘“** Decided to take little journey to Pasadena along with and start at the beginning —that’s the proper method, Splendid work,” said Char 
you,’ announces Gamble. isn’t it, Chan?” Not much here, t is HH ure Heren ‘ 
‘*Madden purples like distant hills when evening comes, Charlie shrugged. ‘‘Always done—in books,” he said. the papers from the top left 





but regards me and quenches his reply. When he and ‘In real life, not so much so 
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da cigarette and strolled 


an half an hour 


of Madden’s 
y found nothing save harmless and understand- 


minded. For more 


studied the contents 
not a solitary scrap that could, 


business deals, 


tretch of the imagination, throw any light 
or meaning of 
ly, per- 
gave 


rs were re- 


Holley, 


} 1 . 
the desk off 


‘not so 


ve on.” 
permission,’’ 
‘we divide the 


you gent le 


emen, the 

se. I myself 

. for out- 
He disappeared. 

One by one, Holley and Eden 

In the bed- 

secretary 


ves the bul- 


An inves- 
gation of the bureau, however, 
evealed the fact that Bill Hart’s 
pistol was no longer there This 


sole discov ery of any 


feeling 
Peeling 


rooms. 


earched the 
.c.. ab 
ym oceupied by tne 


aw for thems 


> Wal. 


“We 


mitted 


against it,” ad- 
Holley, his cheerful 
manner waning. ‘“‘Madden’s a 
clever man, and he didn’t leave 
f course Sut 
the living 
puffing, 


the door. 


** admitted 
“Heavy dis- 


‘intment causes my heart 
tosag. No gambler myself, but 
would have offered huge wager 
is ranch. 

ig shot, re- 
and forget. I 


Now 


ct first thought 
w else to dispose 
now I have 

neh of ground, with highest 

lf burial made, it was not 

your faces you have similar 

a thing,’’ Eden replied. 
‘*| drag the announcement forth 
“But I now gaze solemnly 


“Well, let’s not 
He leaned back in hi 


hopeless silence. give up 
s chair 


3y 


remarked. 
f smoke toward the paneled ceiling. “ 
ver occurred to you that there must be 
above this room?” 

ly on his feet. 

“Attic, yes, but 
the 
to a large closet in t 


he cried. 
staring at 


ceiling a 
h 


rear of 
} 


humiliated sit 


uation for me,” 


him in the dim closet, the two 
an unmistakable trapdoor. 

4d for the climb, and with the aid 

han brought from the barn, he managed 

waited below. For a moment 

is head bent low, cobwebs ca 


o accustom Nis eye 


above, and clouds of 


cing gingerly 
eads. Presently he was lowering 


a battered old 


They took it with eager hands and set it on the desk in 
the sunny living room. Bob Eden joined them. 

“By gad,” the boy said, ‘“‘not much dust on it, is there? 
Must have been put there recently. Holley, here’s where 
your keys come in handy.” 

It proved a simple matter for Holley to master the lock. 
The three men crowded close. 

Chan lifted out a cheap toilet case, with the usual arti- 


cles—a comb and brush, razors, shaving cream, tooth 


Madden Looked Anx: 

iously About. ‘“‘wWhat Do 

You Know About Delaney?'’ He Asked in a Low Tone 
paste. Then a few shirts, socks and handkerchi 
examined the laundry mark. 

“DPD—34,” he announced. 

“Meaning nothing,’’ Eden said 

Chan was lifting a brown suit of clothes from the bottom 
of the bag 

“Made to order by tailor in New York, 
an inspection of the inner coat pocket 


” he said, after 
“‘Name of pur- 
chaser, however, is blotted out by too much wearing.”” He 
took from the side pockets a box of matches and a half- 
empty packet of inexpensive cigarettes. ‘Finishing the 
coat,” he added 

He turned his attention to the vest, and luck smiled 
upon him. 

From the lower right-hand pocket he removed an old- 
fashioned watch, attached to a heavy chain. The time- 


piece was silent; evidently it had been unwound for some 
Quickly he pried open the back case and a little 


t 1e 
time 
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grunt of satisfaction escaped him. He passed the watch ti 
Bob Eden 

““*Presented to Jerry Delaney by his Old Friend, Honest 
Jack McGuire,’”’ read Eden in a voice of triumph. ‘“‘And 
the date— August 26, 1913.” 

“Jerry Delaney!” cried Holley. ‘‘ By hea 
tingonnow! Thenameofthethird man was Jerry Delaney.’ 

“Yet to be proved ird man,” ¢ 
tioned. 


en, we're get 


he was the tl ‘han cau 


“This, however, may help.” 


colored 


He produced a soile 
ra Pull 


a passenger s 


paper ipt { 
man compartment. “‘Compartment B, 
198,’”’ he re ] **Chicago to Bar 
** Date when 


T) ‘ 7 
,» pi 


esent yea! 
i calendar 
= Jerry De 
1 February eighth 
night. That got him 
Wednesday 
morning, February eleventh 


he morning of the day 


last 


fJarstow 


he was 


killed. Some detectives, we are.” 


t 


was ill busy with the 
He brought : 
h a few keys, then a worn 
wspaper 


he handed to Eden. 
“Read it 
gested. 

Bob Ede 
“<**T het 
gele S Will be 
that in the cast of One Night in 
June, the musical comedy open 
the Mason next Monday 
, will be Miss Norma 


ple ase,”’ 


read: 
An- 


delighted to know 


goers of Los 


, ; 
She has the rdle 


hereabout 


} 


productions as 


’ Eder 
“** Mati- 


n June w 


gagement 


has beer 


a soprano. 
lead somewhere 
said Holley, 

the man’ 
won't need a hairbrush or a razor or 
he’s gone.”” He took up the watcl 


“Honest Jack McGuire 


name 


thoughtful 


nave n 


turned them out on¢ 
‘Search is complete 
We have 


+4 
.aen witn enti 


as we found it made 
I'll say we have 


nal Il ever t 


ly tl at Madden had killed am 


progress 
l 


poss} 

new or 
the name of » man. 
there can be any doubt a 
‘“*Hardly,”’ Holley 


, 
replied 
epile 


such personal possessions as ¢ 


} 


as he has further use for t 
he’s through with life. 


t al ' 
IL All « nh Derore W nese 


“We Madder 
feared, the man he killec What do we 


3 
+4] ¢ 
muer 


thing 


**Let’s go over 
said Eden 


away,” man 
know of Delaney? He was 
did have his hes n 
judging by the addr He 


Honest Jack McGuire, whoever he 


stances, though he 
Not a smart tailor, 


Corsican cigarettes 


smoKkea 


thought so high 


What else? Delaney wa 
A week 


} 


1 old friend of his, and l 


may 

him he gay a watch 

erested in an actress named Norma | 
t Sunday he 


daret iwiing n 
Barstow, riding 


tzgerald 
left Chicago at eigh 
Compartment 
And that, 
Delaney 


I guess, about sums up what we 


(Continued on Page 36 
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Successful men take their breakfasts seriously. They tell you so—and they tell you why—in 


their answers to a recent breakfast questionnaire. 

2,300 celebrities, all listed in the pages of “Who's Who in America,” described their usual 
morning meal, at the request of a scientific institute engaged in research on foods. 96°) of them 
described the same sort of break fast —and said that it was deliberately chosen to increase efhciency 


This is the kind of food that “great men” 
choose for health and efficiency 


OME PEOPLE THINK that only cranks and faddists 


are interested in diet. But over 2, of this 
i 


country's most efhcient, hard-working and suc- 
cessful citizens have testified otherwise. 
These men have discovered that daily diet has 


in important effect on daily efhciency. They have found 


that a heavy breakfast means a mind less alert during 
the first working hours of the day. On the other hand, 
they know that a scanty, ill-balanced meal results in 
physical and mental fatigue long before lunch time. 
Consequently, they “split the difference,” as one man 
expresses it. They habitually eat a moderate amount 
of food — which containsa large amount of nourishment. 

All this information is a matter of pretty general 
interest. Not that the right kind of breakfast—or 


lunch or dinner—can make an average man a genius! 
| 


But certainly the experience of all these men proves 
that the wrong kind of meal can slow up the best of us. 

The man who chooses, for efficiency’s sake, a light 
orm rderate bre ikfast, w ill find ( rape Nuts is valuable 


is it is delicious. Served with milk or cream it 1s an 
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Continued from Page 34) 
‘han smiled. ‘‘ Very good,” he said. ‘‘A splen- 
with promise. But one fact you have missed 


iat?’’ inquired Eden. 
continued Chan. “Take this vest 
Examine close—what do you dis- 


easy tact, 


Jerry Delaney. 


Eden looked over the vest, then with a puzzled 
Helley shook 


anded it to Holley, who did the same. 

ead. 

Nothing?” asked Chan, laughing silently. “‘Can it be 
detectives as I thought? Here, place 


ich apie 


nand if 
Kod Eden thrust his fingers into the pocket indicated 
*j ’s chamois lined,’’ he said. ‘‘The watch 


pocKet 
pocne 


Char “3 
th 


pocket, t 

True « * answered Chan. ‘And on the left, I 
presume.’ 

Eden looked foolish. ‘‘Oh,’’ he admitted, “‘I get you. 
The h pocket is‘on the right.” 

‘And why?” persisted Charlie. ‘‘With coat buttoned, 
certain man cannot reach watch easily when it reposes at 
left. Therefore he instructs tailor, make pocket for watch 
on right, please.”” He began to fold up the clothes in order 
to return them to the bag. ‘One other fact we know about 
jerry Delaney, and it may be used in tracing his move- 
ments the day he came to this ranch. Jerry Delaney had 
peculiarity to be left-handed.” 

“Great Scott!’’ cried Holley suddenly. They turned to 
iim. He had picked up the watch again and was staring 
‘Honest Jack McGuire—I remember now.” 

‘You know this McGuire?” inquired Chan quickly. 

| met him, long ago,”’ Holley replied. “The first night 
| brought Mr. Eden put here to the ranch, he asked me if 
I'd ever seen P. J, Madden before. I said that twelve years 
izo I saw Madden in a gambling house on East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, dolled up like a prince and betting 
Madden himself remembered the occasion 


wate 


t it 


his head off 
when I spoke to him about it.” 

“But McGuire?’ Chan wanted to know. 

‘I recall now that the name of the man who ran that 
gambling house was Jack McGuire. Honest Jack, he had 
to call himself. It was a queer joint--that was 
But Jack McGuire was Delaney’s old friend 
as a token of their friendship. Gen- 
McGuire’s gambling house on 
into the life of P. J. 


the nerve 
ater proved 
he gave Jerry a watch 
tlemen, 
Forty-fourth 


Madden.” 


this is interesting 
Street comes back 
xXxV 
Wi! N the bag was completely repacked and again 
securely locked Bob Eden climbed with it to the dusty 
attic. He the trapdoor was closed and the 
stepladder removed. The three men faced one another, 


reappeared; 


pleased with their morning’s work. 

“It's after twelve,” said Holley. “I must hurry back to 
t; wn 9 
About to make heartfelt suggestion you remain at 
ch,” sremarked ¢ 


shool h 
wouldn't think of it. 


‘han. 

“‘That’s kind of you, Charlie, 
You must be about fed up on 
spoil your first 


is head 
ing proposition, and I won't 
little vacation. You take my advice and make 
» his own grub today.” 

‘True enough that I was planning a 
he returned 
ke the company of a Japanese. However, 


nodded 
‘Cooking business begins 
some, li 
hment fora postman who walks another man’s 
ll pardon, I relax to the extent of 
’@ this noon.” 
“We'll dig up something together. 
hange your mind.” 
“I’m going to town and make a 
by way of substantiating what we found 
Delaney came out here last Wednes- 
t some sort of trail through the town. 
Was he alone? I’ll speak to 
on, the hotel proprietor and the 


Mr. Eden wi 


lied Holley 


> seen him 


utmost discretion,”’ said Chan. 

i the need of that. But there’s really 
has no connection whatever with the 
won't hear of it. Just the same, I’ll be 
t me. I'll come out here again later 
Chan and Eden ate a cold lunch in 
Nothing of any 
heir efforts however. At four that 
With him 
h whom Eden recognized as the real- 
As they entered the room 
leaving Eden to greet them. Holley intro- 
as Mr. DeLisle 


umed their search 
e into the yard. was a 
ng yout 


ran of Date City 


” 


“T’ve met DeLisle,’’ smiled Bob Eden. “ He tried to sell 
me a corner lot on the desert.”’ 

“Yeah,” said Mr. DeLisle. ‘‘And some day, when the 
big business concerns are fighting for that stuff, you'll 
kick yourself up and down every hill in San Francisco. 
However, that’s your funeral.” 

“T brought Mr. DeLisle along,’ 
cause I want you to hear the story he’s just told me 
last Wednesday night.” 

**Mr. DeLisle understands that this is confidential 
began Eden. 

“Oh, sure,” 
that. You needn't worry. 
pals—not after the way he talked to me. 

“You saw him last Wednesday night?”’ Eden suggested. 

“No, not that night. It was somebody else I saw then. 
I was out here at the development until after dark, waiting 
for a prospect—-he never showed up, the lowlife. Anyhow, 
along about seven o'clock, just as I was closing up the 
office, a big sedan stopped out in front. I went out. There 
was a little guy driving and another man in the back seat. 

“**Good evening,’ said the little fellow. ‘Can you tell 
me, please, if we’re on the road to Madden’s ranch?’ I said 
sure, to keep right on straight. The man in the back spoke 
up. ‘How far is it?’ he wants to know. ‘Shut up, Jerry,’ 
says the little guy. ‘I'll attend to this.’ He shifted the 
gears, and then he got kind of literary. ‘And an highway 
shall be there, and a way,’ he says. ‘Not any too clearly 
defined, Isaiah.’ And he drove off. Now why do you sup- 
pose he called me Isaiah?” 

Eden smiled. ‘‘ Did you get a good look at him?” 

“Pretty good, considering the dark. A thin, pale man 
with sort of grayish lips—no color in them at all. Talked 
kind of slow and precise—awful neat English, like he was 
a professor or something.” 

“And the man in the back seat?” 

“Couldn’t see him very well.” 

“‘Ah, yes. And when did you meet Madden?’ 

“T’ll come to that. After I got home I began to think— 
Madden was out at the ranch, it seemed—and I got a big 
idea. Things ain’t been going so well here lately. Florida’s 
been nabbing all the easy—all the good prospects, and I 
said to myself, how about Madden? There’s big money. 
Why not try to interest Madden in Date City—get him 
behind it? Worth a shot anyhow. So, bright and early 
Thursday morning, I came out to the ranch.” 

“About what time?” 

“Oh, it must have been a little after eight. I’m full of 
pep at that hour ofthe day, and I knew I'd needit. I knocked 
at the front door, but nobody answered. I tried it; it was 
locked. I came around to the back and the place was de- 
serted. Not a soul in sight.” 

““Nobody here,” repeated Eden wonderingly. 

“Not a living thing but the chickens and the turkeys, 
and the Chinese parrot, Tony. He was sitting on his perch. 
‘Hello, Tony,’ I said. ‘You’re a crook,’ he answers. 
Now I ask you, is that any way to greet a hard-working, 
honest real-estate man? Wait a minute—don’t try to be 
funny.” 

“IT won’t,”” Eden laughed. “‘But Madden aN 

“Well, just then Madden drove into the yard with that 
secretary of his. I knew the old man right away, from his 
pictures. He looked tired and ugly, and he needed a shave. 
‘What are you doing here?’ he wanted to know. ‘Mr. 
Madden,’ I said, ‘have you ever stopped to consider the 
possibilities of this land round here?’ And I waltzed right 
into my selling talk. But I didn’t get far. He stopped me, 
and then he started. Say, the things he called me! I’m 
not used to that sort of thing—abuse by an expert, that’s 
I saw his psychology was all wrong, so I 
That’s the best way when the old 


’ 


explained Holley, ‘‘be- 
about 


said the young man. “ Will’s explained all 
Madden and I ain’t exactly 


what it was. 
walked out on him. 
psychology ain’t working.” 

‘*And that’s all?’’ Eden inquired. 

“That’s my story, and I'll stick to it,” 
DeLisle. 

“I’m very much obliged,”’ Eden said. ‘‘Of course this is 
And I may add that if I ever do 


replied Mr. 


all between ourselves. 
decide to buy a lot on the desert 

““You’ll look at my stuff, won’t you?” 

“T certainly will. Just at present, the desert doesn’t look 
very good to me.” 

Mr. DeLisle leaned close. ‘‘Whisper it not in FE] Do- 
rado,”’ he said. ‘‘I sometimes wish I was back in good old 
Chi myself. If I ever hit the Loop again I’m going to nail 
myself down there.” 

“If you'll wait outside a few minutes, DeLisle 
Holley began. 

“T get you. I’ll just mosey down to the development and 
see if the fountain’s working. You can pick me up there.” 

The young man went out. Chan came quickly from be- 
hind a near-by door. 

“Get all that, Charlie?”’ Eden inquired. 

“Yes, indeed; most interesting.” 
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“We move right on,” said Holley. “Jerry Delaney came 
out to the ranch about seven o'clock Wednesday night, 
and he didn’t come alone. For the first time a fourth man 
enters the picture. Who? Sounded to me very much like 
Professor Gamble.” 

“No doubt about that,’’ replied Eden. ‘‘He’s an old 
friend of the prophet Isaiah’s— he admitted it here Monday 
after lunch.” 

‘“‘Fine!’’ commented Holley. 
Mr. Gamble. Here’s another thing 
the doctor’s Sunday night and carried Shaky Phil away 
Couldn’t that have been Gamble too? What do you say, 
Charlie?” 

Chan nodded. 
return. If we could only discover 

“By George!’ Eden cried. ‘‘Gamble was at the desk of 
the Oasis when Louie came in. You remember, Holley?” 

The editor smiled. “All fits in very neatly. Gamble sped 
out here like some sinister version of Paul Revere with the 
news of Louie’s arrival. He and Shaky Phil were at the 
gate when you drove up.” 

“But Thorn—that tear in Thorn’s coat?”’ 

““We must have been on the wrong trail there. This new 
theory sounds too good. What else have we learned from 
DeLisle? After the misadventure with Delaney, Madde 
and Thorn were out all night. Where?” 

Chan sighed. ‘‘Not such good news, that. 
Delaney was carried far from this spot.” 

“I’m afraid it was,”’ admitted Holley. ‘We'll never 
find it without help from somebody who knows. There are 
a hundred lonely canyons round here where poor Delaney 
could have been tossed aside and nobody any the wiser 
We'll have to go ahead and perfect our case without the 
vital bit of evidence—the body of Delaney. But there are 
a lot of people in on this, and before we get through some 
body is going to squeal.” 

Chan was sitting at Madden’s desk, idly toying wit! 
the big blotting pad that lay on top. Suddenly his eyes 
lighted and he began to separate the sheets of blotting 
paper. 

‘“What is this?” he said. 

They looked, and saw in the detective’s pudgy hand a 
large sheet of paper, partially filled with writing. Char 
perused the missive carefully and handed it to Eden. The 
letter was written in a man’s strong hand. 

“It’s dated last Wednesday night,’’ Eden remarked to 
Holley. He read: 


“Dear Evelyn: I want you to know of certain develop- 
ments here at the ranch. As I've told you before, Martir 
Thorn and I have been on very bad terms for the 
year. This afternoon the big blow-off finally arrived, and 
I dismissed him from my service. Tomorrow morning I'm 
going with him to Pasadena, and when we get there we 
part for all time. Of course, he knows a lot of things I wis! 
he didn’t; otherwise I'd have scrapped him a year ago 
He may make trouble, and I am warning you in case he 
I'm going to take this letter in town 


““We begin to place little 
someone drove up to 


“Possible. That person knew of Louie’s 


Body ol 


past 


shows up in Denver. 
myself and mail it tonight, as I don’t want Thorn to know 
anything about it * 

The letter stopped abruptly at that point 

‘‘Better and better,”’ said Holley. ‘‘ Another side light 
on what happened here last Wednesday night. We can 
picture the scene for ourselves. Madden is sitting at his 
desk, writing that letter to his daughter. The door opens, 
Say it’s Delaney the man 
Madden hastily slips the letter 
He gets to his feet, 


someone comes in. Delaney, 
P. J.’s feared for years. 
between the leaves of the blotter 
knowing that he’s in for it now. A quarrel 
the time it’s over, they’ve got into Thorn’s room somehow, 
and Delaney is dead on the floor. Then the problem of 
what to do with the body—not solved until morning 
Madden comes back to the ranch tired and worn, realizing 
that he can’t dismiss Thorn now. He must make his peace 
with the secretary. Thorn knows too much. How about it, 
Charlie?” 

“Tt has plenty logic,’’ Chan admitted 

‘“‘T said this morning I had some ideas on this affair out 
here,”’ the editor continued, ‘“‘and everything that has hap 
pened today has tended to confirm them. I'm ready to 
spring my theory now—that is, if you care to listen.” 

“Shoot,” said Eden. 

“To me it’s all as clear as a desert sunrise,’’ Holley went 
on. ‘‘Just let me go over it for you 
French do. To begin with, Madden is afraid of Delaney 
Why? Why is a rich man afraid of anybody? Blackmail, 
of course. Delaney has something on him; maybe some 
thing that dates back to that gambling house in New 
York. Thorn can’t be depended on; they’ve been rowing 
and he hates his employer. Perhaps he has e 
far as to link up with Delaney and his friends 
buys the pearls, and the gang hears of it 


ensues, and by 


reconstruct it, as the 


ven gone so 
Madden 
} 


and decides 


Continued on Page 58 














ADII . we ad lress ourselves directly 
to you! You women who lead active, 


VIVIC lives, full of work and Sport you dont 


rely on the men folk for every little thing 
as women did a generation ago. You do all 


sorts of jobs for yourselves, that would have 


been considered “unfeminine” then. Like driv- 
ing an automobile... . like knowing about the 


Care your Car needs, and scecing that if gets this 
care. Most women do this. For most modern 


women k70u about such things now. 


They know 


, 
U hat Can happe 2 


Every woman who drives a car at all knows 
| ane hie chine eccce low fan 
She can do erridic things to a motor Vy run 
ning without oil. And many women motorists 
know that it is almost as ruinous to run with- 


out the right oil. 


Every minute you drive, your motor is 
threatened by its twin enemies—heat and friction 
Always the onslaught of terrific heat! Always 


the attack of grinding friction! 


Against these two destroyers of your motor 
stands only a film of oil, thinner than this sheet 


of paper. This oil film is the only possible 


vines who forever de 
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omen know these things now 


SO they give their cars 
better care 


cal (and much- 


riswoman — lo 
+] 
ad car—to the 
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ve day—to all 
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fhe clinging 
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“We give our sets about the same amount 
of use, but your ‘B batteries always last longer 
than mine. Whats your secret ?” 


“WHY, there's really no deep, dark secret 

It’s simply knowing what are the 
pis 

right size batteries to buy tor vour set.” 


about it. 


“Yes, but what do you mean by right 


‘The right size depends on the number 
The more tubes you 
ver the ‘B’ battery you need 

ve vou long, economical service. Just 
ollow the rules laid down by Eveready 


In vour 4o 


in’t make a mistake.’ 


- rules and the results: 


Connect 


The Le neth of Service 


tube sets 


ed on its use. 
( J¢ leveready No. 
fhe average of 


SL ad year or 


On 4 or more tubes—Use the Heavy- 
Duty ** B” Batteries, either No. 770 or 
the even longer-lived Eveready Lay- 
erbilt No. 486. Used on the average 
of 2 hours daily, these will last 8 
months or longer. 


These rules will give the maxi- 
mum of “B” battery life and economy. 
Of course, if you listen in more than 
2 hours a day, which is the universal 
year-round average, your “B” batteries 
will not last quite so long, and if you listen 
less they will last longer. Eveready “B”’ 
Batteries give a pure, steady, noiseless 
current, the kind of current that is abso- 
lutely essential if you prize pure tone. 


you 


Send tor bi woklet, “Choosing and Using 
the Right Radio Batteries,” sent free on 
request. There is an Eveready dealer 
nearby. 

Vanufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York San Francisco 

r N Cat loronto, Ontario 
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Through the Dusk the Killers Rum- 
maged and JSwore, Until Darkness 
Shrouded the Mysterious Mississippi 


on, Cte 3 an 
. < 
on , 
te : 
” os ada « 


SCORE of frenzied Louisiana swampers 
raged and ransacked the steamboat. Grim- 
lipped hairy woodsmen poked their weap- 

pantry, yet failed to discover the 


dusk the 








Through the 





had robbed them 





‘illers rammaged and swore, until darkness shrouded the 
mysterious Mississipy 
Night had come. Bontires blazed along the levee to light 


Li 
the landing place for their work of unloading when the 
White Cloud tied up at Vicksburg. First to leap from the 
at were six of the killers, pistols in hand, determined 
hat Crow should not es¢ ape Four others guarded the 


vetween them 


tage plank, compelling all passengers to file 


nspection. Nevertheless, the sport of swarthy insolence 


vent ashore unmolested, his face blackened, disguised as a 
negro roustabout and rolling a bale of their own cotton 
His effrontery carried him safely across the stage plank, 


passing between two lines of avengers whose fingers itched 
I uC B g 
to pull their triggers. They meant to kill, to ask no ques- 


tions, to have no questions asked. The slaughter of a card 





harp more or less—a rat more or less—would cause no 
pple along the roistering levee. It was so common for a 
dead gambler to be kicked into the gutter that no roulette 


ng, no painted woman check her 


wheel would halt its spinn 
1ughter in a dance hall. 

After getting clear of a death trap on the boat any other 
man would have dodged into darkness. But Crow pre- 
ferred to pause and enjoy the baffled malice of his enemies 
Beside the glare of a bonfire, he steod smiling until Jud 
Brill, his unsuspected partner, also crossed the stage plank, 
bringing Crow’s carpetsack as well as his own 

The killers were searching for a white man and paid no 
attention to Jud, nor to a negro who took his baggage and 
went trudging behind him up the hill. That negro was 
Crow 

Once inside their room at a ramshackle hotel, and its 
door securely barred, Crow laid two pistols ready on the 
table and said, “‘Pour some water, Jud. I'll have to get 
out. Those suckers might come up here 

Stolid old Jud glanced at Crow’s shooting irons and in- 
juired, “‘ Does you aim to fight?’”’ 

‘No,” the gambler laughed, stripping to his waist, which 
revealed a white athletic body, though face, neck and 
hands were black. ‘We've got no time tos juabble, with 
U! Dig job on our hands.” 

While Jud stood listening for a half-expected rush of 


lers along the hallway, Crow devoted himself merrily to 


p and water. Between his sputtering and scrubbing, he 
gave instructions: 


‘Keep out of sight. . . . Don’t let a shooting scrape 
detain you. . . . Send my trunk to Warrenton 
You catch the Regina here Remember to plant ou 


cards with the barkeepe? 


hands became fastidiously clear 


» tattered roustabout 
Not a moment ( 


lamp and dropping 


raise her stage plank and back ou 
ern passengers thronged her guards, eager to see ey 
to his own purposes 
Everybody saw him galloping his r 
| and waving a broad-brimmed hat at the 


o travel as far as Baton Rouge 
ally didn’t aim to travel 


ched forward, and refused to step on the stage plar 


right, mister,”’ Jud grinned, “‘you come here 


own self and try to convince Sa 





‘he scene consumed less than : 


nected with the 
suspected him of being the shrewdest capper 

Twenty miles southward Juc 
artistic entrance 
hills uprose beyond the level 


white plantation house 


negro slaves, and five 


florid excursionist 
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» into remunerative channels. 
f what he did, Crow fumbled at 
that the chairs 


lf introduced the 


amusi! 
up. Fraz 


Andrew Saltoon, a planter of Warren 


nimse 


young Long- 
, and the Deacon, 

1onest sportsmen. 
for Crow to spot this 
iegged man, ruddy faced, who strode 
e pomposity. Any 
His 


the credentials; the swing of his long-tail 


of impressiy 


ce address him as “ Deacon.” 


postolic authority to supervise the morals 
bridged nose seemed sharpened for 
His eyes functioned 


ople’s business. 


left with a sky-raking glance that was fixed 
n, whilst a downcast right occupied itself with 
urth. He reminded Crow of whata cynical friend 
““Whenever you see a man that’s got a cinch 
xt world, you’d better watch him in this’n.”’ 
“T’ll get him!” 
conversation turned upon Mr. 
Yet he sat on the edge of his 
upright, as though performing his duty to 
His pres- 


he thought. 

neral cards. 

detested cards 

ng this congregation of the godless. 
his abstention an example. 

’ remarked Doctor Frazee, nodding 

“that these bits of pasteboard, devised 

to amuse a feeble king, should have endured 

} 


roveda sucn 


> a protest, 


} 


9% 
a boon? 


ffed the Deacon. ‘I consider ’em a devil- 


yurteous physician agreed, ‘“‘so is food or 
d to excess. Did you gentlemen ever 
of this pack?”’ 

g smoothly for Crow when twenty 


} 


tently W hile the cat’s-paw doctor con- 


correct, but I love the legend 


jester for that 


exquisite lady who was sweetheart to King Charles VI of 
A court fool, but wise. His arrangement is not 
We find, for instance, as many cards in the 
weeks in the year—fifty-two; as many 
the number of cards in 
thirteen. 
I forget 


France 
haphazard. 
deck as there are 


suits as we have seasons—four; 
each suit corresponds to the moons in the year 
Here is the King, Charles VI; here is the Queen 
her name.” 

“Her name was Odette.” 

“Thanks,’’ Doctor 
it’s a dainty name and adds to my story. 
King Charles, Queen Odette, and the jester himself repre 
sented by a knave. Queer, isn’t it?”’ 

““Yes,’’ Crow added, “‘and the four suits are supposed to 
symbolize the four degrees of French people—spades, th 
sword or pike head, represents the military state; hearts 


Smilingly Crow supplied it. 
‘Odette, Odette; 


So here we have 


Frazee bowed. 


for the churchmen; diamonds for the nobility; and clubs, 
the trefoil, or three-leaf clover, stands for the peasantry.” 

From an apparently uninterested distance, lounging 
against the bar, Jud Brill observed that his partner had 
made a quick reputation, being promptly accepted as a 
scholar and Southern gentleman. For Crow’s persuasive- 
ness of tongue was only matched by the miraculous dex- 
terity of his fingers. Therefore when Jud next came strolling 
into the cabin it did not surprise him to see a small game 
already organized—a two-bit session among friends. 

And Crow had got exactly the right producers into his 
game. Cannily this Bradstreet of blacklegs appraised and 
rated them— Doctor Frazee, Al, unlimited; Judge Thorn- 
ton, good for perhaps a thousand; Harry Longmoor, three 
thousand; French, of Louisville, didn’t amount to much, 
only a merchant’s clerk. But Major Fontaine might stand 
plucking to the tune of five or six thousand. All] together, 
Jud figured that he and Crow ought to milk ten or fif- 
teen thousand out of that game. 

Like every impromptu affair, the men played recklessly, 
for fun, and cracking such jokes that even the stern-faced 
Deacon smiled. 

Bad luck pursued Crow. 
better at telling stories than he was at w 
awkward too. Once he 
toon. They had to order new cards. Ju 
a market 


Evidently the planter was 
nning pots. And 
dropped half the deck I 


| 
and beckoned for barkeep to give 1} 
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Frazee. This was also Jud’s tip to get into the game. Two 


crooks are surer than one. Therefore he slouched over to 


the table and stood looking on, among the other idlers. 
Presently Judge Thornton glanced up, recognized the 


mule drover and invited him, Take a 


comical hand? 
Don’t you know how to play poker? 
“Well, mister”’ 


times afore I starts playin’ I considers I knovy 


+ ithe 


Jud’s slow draw] tickle: 
I loses my left hind leg.” 
were to blame 
into their fold 
nothing, only hunched a little toward 
planter making room for the pretend 
right, where Jud might cut the dec! 
manded. 
sucker had a dog’s chance 
And Jud was droll 


The sheep themselves 


enticed this second wolf 


Against such a team, 
His huge roun 
reflected the cards before him, m« 

ing, surprised. 

““Whoa, His exclamation 
“*Don’t fling me no more I go 
Wish I could bet nine dollars on this har 

The remark sounded innocent. Al! 
were harmless as baby prattle. Neverthele 
that a two-bit limit might be rais 
Harry Longmoor. After a while 


Sally!” 


cards. 


d made 
he blor 


} 


t 
ster tossed a chip into the pot and said, “ 


to be worth more than twenty-five cents.’ 
“Mine too,”’ Crow nodded pleasantly 
“Bet yours,’” Harry bantered him, just 
“All @ight, five dollars.” 
taise you ten.”’ 
Crow called and lost, on three aces agai! 
ten full 
““Whoopee!”’ Jud let out a yell 


one pot! Higher’n a cat 


4 second time the same play occurred 
moor won-—-forty-six dollars. At 
Crow he dropped an even hundre« 


“Whoa, 


hear about 


Sally!”’ Jud exclaimed 
Mr. Jaybird? Well 
verched hisself on a rotten stump ir 


Continued on Page 85 





The Deacon Feared That Somebody Else Might Notice the Twinkle in Crow's Eye When They Sprung Their Little Joke 
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John M. Hatton, architect, at Scotch Plains, N. J Vol hon 
Pattern No. 2047/8, gives unity to the orful decorat 


Would you ever suspect that the colorful period 


d I 
nee ] egg: " ao 
room shown above ts in a remodeled housc¢ Lo 
o ] < } ] o ° ] 
the architect-owner, the floors presented one of 


— 1] 
the biggest problems in the rejuvenation of th 
old house. But Nairn Gotp SEAL INLAtps solved 


tiie difficulty artistically and economically. 


In the dining room and hall, a Be/flor design 


] ] 
with softly-mottled gray squares alternating wv 
black squares was used. As you can 
; 


picture, the floor accents the “Old World’ note 


of the entire setting 


Of course, Gotp SEAL INLAIDs are just as eff 


tive innew houses— cotta g¢ , apartments or costly 
residences. Nor are the humbler port 
| 


, a 
> YT { rot ' Yt 
DY Nal n designe ! C Aare 


house forgotten 


Gotp Sear INtaips in solid colored rply 
defined patterns to add a cheerful touc! of reat- 


j | 1 ' , 
ness tO kitchen, bathroom and pantry 








floors helped restore 


this architects home 


INLAID 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY SACK 









Te or the nat N\ 
Free —‘' Creating a Charming Home”’ 
This new booklet by Laura Hale § 


ny 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NATR 


EAL J 


Al. 
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suggestior 


to reinstate him- 
’s none 


Corner in the 
9 
or two, do you: 


ar fixed,’’ Overlook 
ittle while, the vic- 
in a ten-quart 
i whisky bottle full 
i, and met her eye 
ight.” 


1 
She 


‘Good n 
returned and 
, and she had 
ner 

in shadow. 

her brow; a 
strength in the 


across 


He stood a moment, held 


et you have a lantern?”’ 
roused himself. 


d “No, there’s light 


verlootk 


ilmost hurriedly away, 
jown the steps, fumbling with 
t} heel rutsintheturf. After 
two went back into the 
t cl } He 


! osed around him. 
and found companions in the 


vill 

) was light enough, as he had said; 
the black masses of the 
ees on the slope of the ridge ahead of him; 
yuld see the bold flanks of the ridge rising 
ply at his right hand; and below him, to 
eft, there was a pool of shadow above 

| » the still brook lay. Some 
in the sky above the 


ould see 


»a moon; he 
the weather 
ind he chuckled at this. 

I've thought much 


he reminded himself. 


ige told ‘e would 


what 


little pride in his own 

brightness of the sunset 
of a fair morrow. 

y, allabout him; but 

any distinctness 

and his feet 

ruts to guide him, 

t the grassy turf on 

in no haste, full of 

was early, he not 


was 
: more alert to all the 
ruts dipped 
by the treacherous 


wheel 


his feet he knew 

. ee 
avily. He touched an 
road and got a little shower 
and when he stopped 


eaned his elbows on the 


moisture penetrated almost 
He stood looking 
in whose still mir- 
1 when he shifted his 
od the water with 
vas startled, and 

ere had always been 
Ss! ee} scot; he 


learned to 


curiously 
rant hoot 
] mile 


him, 


snoots 


favored 
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IMMORTAL LONGINGS 


Continued from Page 30 


him. His progress here was more 
ing to the peaceful quiet of the 

twigs brushed against his clothing, briers 
crackled under his feet, and now and then 
he stumbled 
ground where a bowlder broke the 
clump of ground 
came to the house, dark as } 


over an inequality of the 
sod or i 
where pine grew 
and he went in almost reluctantly, pausing 
for a moment on the kitchen porch to look 
down the valley in the darkness there, and 
to listen for far sounds or for near ones. 
Somewhere a truck was laboring up a grade 
grinding gears; their whining 
him with something reminiscent in 
he told himself whimsically, 
and listened while. And then he 
thought, ‘Barring Pot Riddle’s place, I 
don’t suppose there’s a man within a mile.”’ 
Overlook was not one given to fearful 
imaginings. Neither the night nor the still- 
ness could disturb him now; he found them 
soothing and sweet, and there was no sense 
of strangeness in this hour. He had passed 
this way before. The road and the bridge, 
the silent farmhouse—all were anciently 
familiar; they were so familiar that he lost 
for a while every sense of the present, found 
his memories curiously confusing, could 
never be sure whether he were himself or 
the boy he used to be. He went into the 
kitchen as sure-footedly as though it 
day; and he turned into the dining room, 
where the lamps were, and found one and 
brought it out to the kitchen table and 
filled it there by the sense of touch, and so 
made a light for himself. He had left open 
the outer door; and almost at once insects 
began to come in, attracted by the light, 
but turning their attention instantly to 
him. So he closed the door and wished 
there were screens for the windows, and 
then he remembered that there had been 
adjustable screens somewhere and went 
searching for them. He found them in the 
second-floor attic, piled upon a table there 
and when he un- 


with sont 
came to 
it. “‘Traffic,”’ 


for a 


were 


and wrapped in 
wrapped them it was to discover that they 


paper, 


had been anointed with oil so that they, too, 
were free from rust and as useful as they 
had ever been, and he was struck again by 
the fact that someone had cared for this old 
house tenderly. 

‘June,’ he told himself. ‘‘Never Pot, 
but June for sure.’”” And he found 
pleasure in the certainty, and new disturb- 
ance, and bewilderment. For 
June had married Pot, So, stand- 


ing by the table in the attic there, he 


new 
too, great 
after all. 
tell 


once more into a maze of memories. 


a little 


He remembered June so vividly; 
legs anda 


girl with thick braids and stubby 
doll upon her arm, coming for the first time 
A little girl with thick braids 
stubby legs and a doll upon her arm, 
running desperately to escape from boister- 
A little girl 


The absurdity of this now came 


to scnool. 


ana 


ous and jeering boys. always 
a little girl 
home to him ) 


June must have grown u 


went 


I 
must have been, by the time he away 


over the ridge, sixteen or seventeen. Even 
h 


at the time of the kiss, that kiss which the 


others took and he forbore, she must have 
been nine or ten. And he struggled to pic- 
ture her; to remember how she 


had looked; 


to recall what manner of girl she had been. 

Little by little he got brief glimpses. He 
of June climbing the fence 
climbing the fence 
yard. And he remembered 
how long her leg was, straddling and reach 


ng down for a lower footing 


— 
had a filas! 


around her home; at the 


corner of 


From 
one long leg he managed to reconstruc 
| who was also rather long; certain] 

Even her pigtail 
was long, and dangled 


one 
stead of two 
was like a scientist who from a single small 
fragment of bone undertakes to reconstruct 
a monster of old time, except that Overlook 
had many more data than the sci 

he had June's leg, in a black cotton stock- 
ing, with knee 


: a red garter just above the 
and a white garment visible ] 


’ 


assn 


that too. And he had 
remembered her baby eyes, 


the fence above 
her eyes; he 
and he had seen her eyes today. They were 
in some fashion, still the same; had always 

So he managed to 
he remembered exactly 


been the same, he | 
satisfy himself that 
how she looked when she climbed the fence 
that day. 

And then the whole scene came back to 
him. Heand Pot had been passing on their 
way to school, and she had come running 

join them, scrambling over the fence to 

alk with them to the Corner, calling to 
him, *‘ Wait, Walter! Wait for me!”’ And 
Overlook remembered that he had, faintly, 
| till Pot jeered at him, mimicking 
“Wait for me, Walter 


for me!”’ 


tones: 
Wait 
had flung away, red to 


k at June con- 


shrill 

dearie! 
N } | 

so he the ears 


cuffing at Pot, shouting ba 
temptuously, bidding her keep her distance 
there, trudging angrily on to school 

He sought to remember some picture of 
June as she grew older, but in this he had 
He remembered her 


ling up beside her desk to re- 


smail satisiaction. 


one day stan 
cite; she 

her hair clouded her face a little, and her 
And he had another glimpse 
of her sweeping off the front stoop of the 
Haradeen house as he and his father went 
by; and ancther, and another. But about 
all these later memories there was mystery; 
she seemed remote and aloof, removed from 
him and from the world in which he took 
his way. 

Only, suddenly and very vividly, he re- 
membered the day he went away from home. 
Pot Riddle drove him up over the ridge to 
catch the stage at Liberty; and when they 
passed the Haradeen house June came to 
the door to look out at them. Across the 
distance between the house and the road 
and he remembered 
now that for some reason this glimpse 

} 


of her had made 


was by that time very tall, and 


eyes were still. 


their eyes had met; 
ven 


him homesick, made him 
for a moment doubt the wisdom of the ad- 


venture he began. Her glance was 


and long, her eyes unveiled. Even } 
understood, it could scarce have move 
in that hour; » had lacked the wi 
understand. ily, he remembered, 
had said harshly, “‘ Let go them reins! 
So he perceived that, seeing her 

sought to } 

and something 


panic, 


obey 
and wr 1 around 
b He had a moment's 
ant } 
goo 
had 

It was always, 1 
the 


married Px 


jeered 

y ar ) 1 * 
appeared, Pot who 
Yet June née 


Villain scenes 


to the under 


screens 


back task 


He roused, 


his | 


ame 


and, took three or four of the 
downstairs and opened windows, swinging 
shutters, inserting a be- 


o that the 


he was 


screen 
: would be 
vet 
: T his s} and | 
eep; ne t Kk OH his shoes and his 


} 


ippers and dressing gown 


not 


ready 


for sl 


coat and pu 


and wandered through the dining room 


into the parlor. That room, in the old days, 


t sanctum 


had been seldom used; it 


those tl] 


Was a 


repository for which 


wrapped in a napkin ane 


they would neither decay molder 


corrode The room had been opened, 


remembered, for his 


Standing in the doorway, 


it seemed to | 
ke carpenters’ 
i half a dozer 
the room, and someone 


torywise, and someone 


memory oO 


reaqaing rny 
Stops al 


pernaps ¢ 
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before, though Walter could not 
ber his father had liked to play the or; 
and then. Walter tried to recall 
tunes he had played—could name 
Climbing Up the Golden Stairs. He 
remembered it as a beautiful, almost a 
melody full of the accompaniment of 1 
there must be some sort of chi 


remem- 


now 
but 


one 


ing bells; 
attached to 
father, 
hands busy, 
throug} 
the air 
beils 
He removed 
tried to ey 
that 


ories; but 


the organ, he decided 
sitting there on the stool, feet 
bald 
the straying wisps of 
full 


Climbing Up the Golden Stairs 


head shining mildly 
hair, ar 
of the delicate symphony of 


the 


oke from the organ 


protecting sheet and 
some sound 
harmony in his 


would find a men 


there was between him and the 
no sympathet c coordinatior 
the attempt and 
He had set 


the sti 


instrument 
He abandoned 
the again 


the table, beside 


covered 


organ the lamp 
iff figure 
which stood t 


barn owl 


» ornamental china lamp with hand 
painted flowers on its white circumference 
His mother, he 
painted those flowers. 
lightly with his fingers; ick fr 


of the 


seemed remember, had 


} 


touched them 
upon the smooth surface 
his eyes swung around the 
framed, 
It was covered with ¢ 
need to remove this cloth 
it represented a bunch of gr 


room 


ture, hung between the wind 
i clot! 


to rememb 


apples beside a woven 

a high old desk against 
the organ, and two antlers | 
father had picked them 
where the deer used to yar 
hung the hoof and a few 
of a caribou, the hoof poli 
A phrase leaped into his 
last caribou evershot in the state « 


of the 


+} ough te 
f Maine 
his father had used to boas It 
| somew here in the 
ver knew | 
is father’s 


possess 


t 


Buc 
ume 


Doo 


ere, 
pape 
below 
a DrokK 


box witl 


1} and! 
with a slow hand, his memor 
He could remember his gr: 

is Book; could see the 


bent 


shoulders covered wit} 

which in Walter’s thoughts he alway 
pages 

fingers, or writing slow words wit} 

pen, or reading aloud, 1 

And Overlook carried the Book to the table 

and opened it there upon the marble slab; 


leafing through the with trem 


certain 


upon the first blank page within the 


ines ol 


*he saw a dozen 


uncertain 


ve owed 


He ; 


nand 


August 
a team 


lam 


Frame and they 
| alive, Mary 
hild the 


cond ct 


Continued on Page 47 
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out of repair bills—saved. 


Your steering gear alone may 

u $10 to $50 in repairs 

if lubrication fails. There are 

10 to 40 other vital parts that 

y also need Alemite safe, posi 

} " " * e tivelubrication. Makeitahabit 

Motor fleet operators now pay dividends to drive in where you see th 

™ Alemite sign—every 500 miles 

for complete chassis lubri 
cation and inspection 


“Ost % 
cost y 


A few simple rules that will cut 


your operating costs lc 
to 1*%4c per mile. 


What does your car actually cost per mile? 
If you knew, you would discover what taxi 
operators and others have learned long ago. 
Gas, oil and tires are not the major expense. 
It is repairs, depreciation. These two items are 
actually more than all other costs combined. 


These same fleet operators will also tell you 
how you can save 80% of repairs on moving 
parts. Today, one large taxi-cab company 
pays all its dividends out of a saving of Ic 
to 13%4c per mile—due simply to improved 
methods of lubrication. And you can easily 
cut your costs as much if you care to. 
Engines, they say, are usually well cared 
for. It’s the 15 to 60 hard-wearing, hidden 
chassis bearings that suffer most from faulty 
lubrication. 


For example, there is your steering mecha- 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk 
equally adaptable for 
Industrial Machinery 


© 1926, T. B. M. Co. 





nism. (Illustrated above.) To adjust it and 
take up slight wear costs from $3 to $10. To 
re-bush these bearings and replace bolts costs 
from $10 to $50. This expense is common 
after only five or ten thousand miles of driv 

ing. And it is absolutely needless! Proper 
lubrication every 500 miles—will eliminate it. 


You don’t have to be an expert mechanic. 
For most cars now come equipped with Ale 
mite, or Alemite-Zerk high pressure chassis 
lubrication. There is a hollow dirt-proof fit- 
ting on every chassis bearing. Your handy 
compressor forces fresh lubricant entirely 
through each bearing. It forces out all old 
gritty grease at the same time—cleans as it 
lubricates. There is no guess 
work — nothing to go wrong. 


If Alemite, or Alemite-Zerk, is on 
your car, use it—every 500 miles. 
That is why it is there—to save € 
you repairs. Don’t neglect any 


AILIEIMMITE 


High Pressure Lubrication 
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How to Cut the Cost per Mile 


















bearing. Replace lost or broken fittings as 
promptly as a flat tire. 


You will save not only in repair bills, but 
also in lessened depreciation and wear and 
tear on other parts of your car—operating 
costs. Used car merchants tell us they allow 
from $100 to $150 more for a standard $1500 
car that has always had this care. 


If you want to know more about your car, 
write today for a copy of ‘Vital Spots,”’ a 
free booklet that tells how to lubricate 
every car to save repairs. It’s yours for a 
postcard. 


The Bassick Manufactur- oe 
ing Co., 2660 0) 
N. Crawford 


Ave., Chicago, F 
Illinois. 


Canadian address: 
Alemite Products | 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ontario. 
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Forward and Back- 


The Lead in the Parker Duofold Pencil turns Both Ways! 


Can’t Clog, Can’t Jam, Won’t Snap Off in Your Pocket 
The Easy Pencil to fill—Just slip a lead into the tip—( you need not remove the “insides” ) 


TEP tothe nearest Pencil counter—pick out theGrip 
that fits your handand the color that charms your eye. 
But make double-sure that this name “Parker” is 
stamped on the barrel. For the more mechanical brains 
a pencil maker puts into his product, the more work 
saved and the less time lost by the pencil user. 

The Parker’s balanced Hand-size Grip is easy to hold 
—an unbalanced pencil or one too small compels you 
to cramp your fingers, else it tends to elude your grasp. 

The whole world learned this secret from the Par- 
ker Duofold Pen—that a balenced Hand-size Grip is 


the restful thing for writing. And this Pencil is the 
match and counterpart of that famous Parker Pen. 

In the Parker Duofold Pencil the lead not only turns 
OUT for writing, but it also turns IN for carrying. 
Thus it cannot clog, cannot jam, and won't snap off in 
your pocket. 

You don’t have to take the insides out to refill it—you 
merely slip a new lead into the writing tip. 

Putthis brainy, industrious pencil towork in yourown 
employ — you'll never be able to hire another worker 
like it for the money, nor one so handsome to carry. 


Parker Duofol 4 Pens to match the Pencils: Lady Duofold, $5; Duofold Jr.,$5; Parker Duofold Over-size, $7 


Tu. PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN * 
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NE.’ YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * 
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to Fill. Slipina 
new lead at the 
tip—no need to 
remove the insides. 
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Continued from Page 42 


Overlook read these lines siowly, Smiling 
nee or tw ea ne read, a ¢ rious ventie 
rie n his eve And when he was done ‘ 
turned the page. There had been in this 
old Bible, he remembered, a record of the 


am hut at first he ould not find it 
tie looked through the many preliminar 
res then cast forward to the end of the 


Old Testament and discovered there the 








Apocrypha and gave it a momentary « 

amination before seeking further SO, at 
the end of the Apocrypha and before the 
New Testament began, he came upon that 
which he sought. Four pages, their bor 
ders scrolled wit! aa 1 decc ited at the 
top wit an engraving blar lines below, 
vhere faded w ny strayed. He read the 


ne arched across the top of the first page 


HOSE WHOM GoD HATH JOINED To 
GETHER LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER 





CERTIFICATE 


THIS CERTIFIES THA 





His grandfather must have filled out this 
ert ate vynen ! a uired the Bible, 

hteen years after his marriage: for the 
minister’s name was in the same hand as 
he other insertions, and there were no 
ynatures of the witnesses 

Atop the next page stood the word 
BIRTHS’; and below, a scroll of 1 s 





W tham Overiook, Octobe r 7, RF 
Walter Overlook, December 14, 185% 


rhis was his father, he remembered; and 
e felt a pulse quicken in his throat 


Millie Overlook, March 3, 1860.” 
“( nester Overlook, May ‘ 
Minnie Overlook 





, 1864 


July 7 


These five names had been set down, he 


iessed, when the Bible came to the farm 





n 1874--brothers and sisters Immedi 

it below, and in a chirography into 

vyhich there began to creep the tremor of 
e, tnere were other names 














lverlool 
His own father and mothe He smiled 
elt an ever eener ] enir oft heart 
Walter Ove 0 August 2 xg 
Himself! Another Walter Overloo 
yurt? ) {tr I the name pert S n old 
me rought thus devoted out f the 
I ise and his tending 
~ h Ove 0 MW SG5 
HH] ter H eve fted he tared 
) tne impiit room she died, ne re 
nembered, wher he was a baby ne must 
ive been very voung, no more than five 
¥ ars old Yet it seemed to him that 





Walt Overt | ert 
Ma f Palern Ma alate 
Sara! Ma ne nad ed a 
acd i m ‘ ‘ tw I t! I int A 
ma woman witnt ni ind rea 
vho sometimes coughed a good de 
v¥no would ielend hin yner ne 
aya st his father’s t? i wor 
ways cneerfui inaw tnat ¢ ] 
Millie Overlook married Howa 
of Thomaston, June <9 
TI vas his aunt, his fathe st 
vho had for a tin fter } mt} 
ept the house for then Herse 
ow, he knew dead in these ears 
elt home He tried to remember tl 
to set down here made a ment 
to search it out d put it in the 
She had no childrer he husba 
lived only a little while, left her 
the world A seafaring mar \) 
remembered her as i! iustere w ¢ 
whom he had aly - een Trese 
afraid. It occurred to him 1 
mignt have worn austerit t supT 
rigid self-control, to protect herself 
the curious sympat! ot the worida 
He turned the page and came to 
of the four, and instantly his eye fixe 
a device at the toy An hourglass, v 
And he laughed in a startled way, v 
mirth, staring at the engraving, for 
tne very prese ntment {f his siste 
as he had always imagined it in } 
ories. The discovery evoked in his tl 
another picture a picture of hin 
little boy of five Or SIX OF wa nir 
nis grandfather Set here the r 0 
sister’s death A little boy on tiptas 
an 01d man snrouded in asnavw 
I must have seen it ther t 
self And I’d heard |} oul | 
away and it had wing » fl 
He studied the engraving toran 
then his eyes touched the word Di 
below, and so turned to the entries 
page. Names, and d Irious 
mary and overpowering in their 
and a word or two oi explanatio 
some of them: 
“William Overlook, January 2, 
with coug! ad 
William. He looked back. That 
be his father’s elder brother Her 
momentary calculat [wo year 
Minnie Overlook, July 8, 18 
nad piue eys 
Minnie Born on the sevent 
Lived but a single i She i 
‘ He four i is polgna 
that misspelled w« t is the 
nad remarked ina the t Di there 
nad le eys ind she ‘ 
La 1 Overlo« J X64 
No comment there His grandr 
three aa 5 alter t? S i vi 
t ~~ and ar si mppent t err 4} 














| 
‘ } 
‘ lied 
ie 
e date 
il note 
ré i 
d had 
one I 
eTioor 
ntf 
he st 
1 wnor 
lupo 
nged 
+} ¢ 
t was 
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THAT ‘DISTINCTIVE OVEN-BAKED FLAVOR 


Yes, they are golden brown in color, tender, mealy, and digestible. But most of 


all you'll like Heinz Oven-Baked Beans because of that distinctive oven-baked flavor. 
Only baking, in the dry heat of real ovens, can develop this delightful taste. 
Beans cooked any other way cannot have it. 
When you see the label on the tin you'll see that Heinz Beans are baked. 
When you taste the beans, you'll know why they are baked. Because oven-baking 


does give them a better flavor. Beans not baked cannot be labeled baked. 
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Contirrued from Page 47 
made it like an aureole. Then she was near 
him, looking at him, and he took refuge in 
the commonplace. 

“*Good morning, June,’ he said. 

She nodded, glancing at the cloth on the 
grass. ‘“‘I thought I’d come over and cook 
your breakfast,”’ she explained. 
looked for you to be up.” 

He laughed. ‘I've been about for hours.’ 

She spoke in a murmur to the little girl, 
then to him again. ‘I've heard tell that a 
man that’s used to noise at night can’t sleep 
wh 


‘I never 


re it’s still.”’ 

Noise!’”’ he smiled. ‘‘Why, the still- 
ness here is a lot noisier than the noise in 
the city! There was something in the or- 
chard last night, and something went past 
my window once or twice. And the day 
came up.shouting, over the ridge.” 

Her eyes met his; and he felt, uncom- 
fortably, that she must think him a fool to 
to speak of a day that was just 
like every other day in such exuberant 
terms. So her word surprised him. 

“More like it was laughing, like a little 
girl,’’ she suggested. 

He was led a step toward her, surprised 
into stammering. “A great morning, isn’t 
it?”’ he agreed. 

“You've had your breakfast, I guess.’ 

““And washed the dishes, too,”’ he assure¢ 
her. “I’ve kept house for myself before, 
you know. Father and I were bachelors 
here for a good many years. It’s—amusing 
to get back to it now.”’ He watched her, 








talk SO; 


puzzled, wondering. 

“You have a good night?”’ she asked. 

He smiled. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said; ‘‘yes. But 
not as you think. I slept very little.” He 
pointed toward the porch, where the sun 
lay pleasantly. “Sit down,”’ he urged. 
‘You're mighty good to come.” 

She sat down quietly where he suggested, 
holding the baby in her arms. It hid its 
face from him, and she said, ‘Don’t pay 
any heed to her. You have to let children 
come to you. It’s knowing the way with 
them.” 

He nodded. “I came home from your 
house,”’ he explained, ‘“‘and looked around 
here awhile. And I found my grandfather's 
old family Bible, with the names of all his 
children in it, and my father and mother, 
and my sister’s name, and my own. And 
then I got to reading it.”” He laughed. 
‘I don’t believe I’ve read a line in the 
Bible since I went to New York.”’ She did 
not speak for a moment, and he told him- 
self she was thinking that in New York no 
one read the Bible. “‘Any city means a 


sink of corruption to her,” he thought 
amusedly. 


But when she did speak, it was to say, 
“IT guess you could have read it there if 
you'd been a mind. I guess folks do, there, 
much as anywhere else.” 

He looked at her, his faint surprise in his 
eyes, and she met his glance with a quiet 
and assured serenity. After a moment he 





spoke again. 

‘I read about Moses,’”’ he explained. 
‘Read the whole story through. You know, 
that’s a wonderful tale—for a man to take 
a tribe of slaves and drill something into 
them that has never died.” 

“Like a man with his children,”’ she said 
gently; and he was struck by her tone and 


her word, and looked at her for a mo- 





ment in silence, wondering. 

“It was pride, in him,’’ he suggested at 
last-—‘‘high, racial pride. Remember when 
he killed an Egyptian who was getting the 
better of one of the Hebrews? Pride, and a 
fierce loyalty. He was a pretty humble 
man himself, but he was mighty proud of 
them.” 

“It was knowing about the old men that 
had been before him,’ she commented 
surely. ‘And knowing what he wanted for 
the ones that would come after. He could 
look a long ways.” 

“*He pounded something into them,” he 
agreed. “It’s still there; they’ve never got 
rid of it. It’s him, in them.” 

The little girl, attracted by the earnest- 
ness in his voice, looked at him with wide 
eyes; and he saw this look and smiled ir 


his friendliest way. But at his smile she 
hid her face again, and June gathered her 
close and rose. She stood a moment longer, 
looking down at Overlook; and he said 
quickly, ‘‘ Don’t go—unless you must.” 

*‘Pot’s getting your car out of the road,” 
she explained, ‘‘case somebody comes 
along.”’ 

He stood up. ‘Of course; I'll go help 
him. Fine! I'll walk along with you.” 

She made no protest, and they set out 
toward the bridge; and in the sandy road 
she let the child walk on her other side, her- 
self between it and Overlook He spoke 
once or twice, but found her silent; and he 
looked at her now and then, and once met 
her eyes. And when they came to the 
bridge he said, ‘‘ You know, it’s a wonder- 
ful experience, coming back here so. I’m 


going to come again.’ 





‘You say so now,” she said unemotion- 


ally. “‘But a man that goes away don’t 
come back here.” 

““Have you ever been away? 
and she shook her head. “ Don’t you want 
to go?” 

“T live here,”’ she explained; and he saw 


ae he aske d, 


in her eyes something like a smile, like a 
smiling appeal for understanding from him, 
as though she knew she had failed to ex- 
press that which was her thought. 

“It’s pretty quiet—lonely,”’ he suggested 
doubtfully. 

‘**T can hear the brook running,” she told 
him. ‘It’s always open, some places, even 
in winter. I guess it’s always been the 
same.” 
the enduring things. 

They were come to the wheel tracks that 
led into the farmyard, and she turned aside. 
“Pot’s up the road,”’ she explained; and 
he felt himself dismissed and stood watch- 
ing her move away toward the house, his 
eyes thoughtful, puzzling over her. There 
were, he felt, strange depths in her; a juliet, 
sure philosophy. 

“Yet she—she’s not a fool,”’ he thought 
doubtfully. ‘‘And she can’t be contented 
here—with Pot.” 

He had a moment’s bitterness toward 
Pot; but it passed, and he went on up the 
road and found the man somewhat at a 
loss, making little progress. The horse, 
with traces and chain attached, stood 
patiently. Overlook greeted Pot, entered 
with him into the problem that confronted 
them; and at length they hitched the horse 
to the rear end and dragged the car down 
the steep pitch, Overlook at the wheel, 
controlling it with the brakes, steering 
awkwardly. At the first opportunity they 
swung it across the road and maneuvered 
it about till it was headed down the hill 
again; and then Pot towed it ingloriously 


to the bridge and through the sand to Over- 


She seemed, he saw, to cling to 





look’s farm. They opened the barn there 
and made a place for the car on the barn 
floor and hauled it in. Here it would be 


sheltered till repairs could be arranged 





Pot said there might be someone in East 
Harbor who could fix the car. ‘‘Or it ain't 
much further to Augusta,’ he conceded. 
But he confessed that he had no telephone, 
and Overlook decided to walk up the ridge 
roadtothe Corneran i telephone from the re, 

“T’ll want to get some things, anyway,” 
he explained. ‘‘ No need of borrowing from 
you.” 

“IT can carry you up if you want,” Pot 
suggested doubtfully; but Overlook shook 
his head, laughing a little. 

‘“*T’ve walked it before,’ he reminded the 
farmer. ‘“‘ We've walked it more than once, 
Pot, you and I.” 

Pot grinned faintly. ‘All ri 
a mind to,” he agreed, and cluc! 
horse, turned the creature toward the road. 

“Much obliged for your time, Pot,” 
Overlook called after him. He thought of 
payment, had the wit to hold back the 
word. The other accepted his thanks with 
a nod and disappeared toward the bridge, 
walking beside his shambling horse, the 





chain dragging in the sand behind. Over- 
look, watching his stooped and toil-racked 
figure, thought again, “‘Yet she married 
him, after all.”” His thoughts were full of 


her 
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There was nothing to prevent start 
ing at once for the ( ( he made 
further examination of the at he 
might be prepared to specily its needs 
at last he set out. 7 a 

ne 
e ) iy t t 
of the old gray bir W he | 
farm Pot w n the 
and the iittie ‘ 
cnaperone ‘ ‘ 
trees hid the house fror 
evan to t \ 
steeper it O 
efficient i ept 
condition and the rm t ‘ 
him He walked sw t 
scious nto tne qu ¢ ( A i 
rocky road requires ol the pedestrian, str 
ing Irom bowlder to bowld moving gin- 
gerly upon the slippery etween. The 
road Was in Shade, cloaked by trees, some- 


what under the brow of the ridge for a 


whi but he came to the top at last and 





emerged between open meadows, wi 
sun in his face, and saw the Haradeen 
house on the left hand of the road ahead 


+ 


He had a sudden curiosity t 


y to know 
whether Jim Haradeen still lived here; bu 


when he came to the place he saw that it 





was shuttered, the grass grown tall in the 
yard, and he went on a little sadly. June 
father must be dead then; not even May 
left here. He wondered whom May had 
marrie to live. me 
stout ond the ( 

ner pe to the south 
along the shoulder of the high grour and 


now began 


which consti 


scnooi where 





more ago. Closed now, the yard grow: 
wit grass betweer t trodade space 
| S was vacat time 
He saw a woman at a kitchen wir 

watching him, and smiled I’ ¢ ‘ 
buzzing with curiosit ne t« } rm sé 
‘Chances are they don't often see a strangs 
here.”” He tried to remember who had 
lived in this house, and inot; but the 


could |! 
next beyond had been Hepperton’ 


this side the store And e house was, he 
saw, well cared for and in order, the 


) 

to é 
joor 
10 

| ( 
W ( 

nt 

jeasant 





‘Isn't this the Hepperton place 


She wiped her hands on her apron. “‘ Y« 


I 
it is,’ she said in a noncommittal tone 

**Does Will Hepperton live here, I won 
der?" 


“Yes, he does,”’ she replied. 











He smiled gently Ove 
look,”” he explaine rloo 
was born down over ther t i il Ist ) 
know Will pretty we Is he around , 

She looked at him attentivel but mace 
no comment upon the aisciosure ol 
identity. Nevertheless, it seemed to n 
her, for she said at last, He’s u the 
back field yu want to go up t ‘ 

He looked doubtfu I don't know 
where it is 

“Go up throug the asture S é 
plained long the w Y t 
whe uu come to the to ( 

He mied Thar you 

That's fine lw He i 
Dare ead W t t Ke re e] 
his hat now as he ned a t 
toward the ( ine evo ) \ 
the corner of ‘ i é Oke 
Saw he e, W I 

he smiled va F ™ 

ithv too 

ere was a pl tf e alo r ine 
and wher ne imbed that, a Dia “and 
white sette a il! inde ippile tree 
barked him ie spoke so » the 
dog, pausing fora moment t ts tall beva 
to wag Will’s father, he remembered, had 
used to train bird dogs. W perhaps, lia 
the same gift st He followed the wa i 
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mes, A mand fe 
“SNOOKUMS" in “THE NEWLYWEDS” 


This is undoubtedly the 
cutest baby in the world 
except yours. He plays the part 
of “SNOOKUMS” in the Stern 
Brothers series of comedies, “‘THE 
NEWLY WEDS,”’ from George 
McManus’ famous cartoons. For 
a long time producers have wanted 
to put this comic strip in pictures 
but have been prevented because 
they couldn’t find a real “SNOOK 
UMS.” Now we have him and the 
pictures are remarkable. 


If you want the laugh 
of your life, watch this preco- 
cious 18-months-old infant. I pre- 
dict extraordinary success for him 
and his doting parents, “‘Lovey”’ 
and “Dovey.” 


“The Collegians”’ is a sur- 


prise series that I am going to tell 
you more about in this column two weeks 
from now. It’s as clean and healthy and 
full of joy as its title indicates—and the 


author is: Car! Laemmile, Jr. 


‘“‘The Gumps,’’ adapted 


from Sid Smith's cartoons, are 


urd 


year and you'll 
ye surprised at the improvement this al- 


has made 


w entering on ther 


OpUlar Comedy ser 


t 1 hett 


[They vet better and better 





The dog “ Tige’’is a mighty 
popular young fellow in the ‘‘Bus- 


ter Brown’’ comedies, made from the cele 





brated cartoons by F. Outcault whose 
me ts known to hundreds of thousands 
f childven everywhere These comedies 


1 ' - 
ire splendidly aone and vou ll enjoy every 


minute of them 


This is an advance tip I am 
giving you on comedies that are 
certain to be the best of next season’s 


laugh-getters. When they come to your 


theatre | would like to have your verdict 


them Please write me a letter. 


? ] ~ A ? 
( aii fave ELLE: 
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President 


(To be continued next week) 
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Your weight is your 
size in a Jantzen! 


NING all the Jantzen 
nts that changed 
wing, Came an 


innovation fil 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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the woman had directed and found it swung 
back up the hill down which he had come. 
And when he came to the top and climbed 
out of the pasture he saw a man cutting 
brush in a wide swath through the little 
alder run below, to let the sunshine in and 
let the grass grow for pasturage. The man 
was a dozen rods away and Overlook went 
toward him slowly, unseen till he was near 
the other. Then he who worked heard or 
felt Overlook’s presence, and paused and 
raised his head; and Overlook knew him, 
and said quickly, ‘‘ Will Hepperton!”’ 

The other hesitated, then nodded slowly. 
ah 

“Know me, don’t you?” 
manded. 

Hepperton considered for a space. ‘‘ You 
have the look of Walter Overlook,”’ he said 
cautiously. 

Overlook laughed. ‘‘That’s who it is, 
Will,” he assured the other, and was aston- 
ished to discover a halting in his voice, an 
uncertainty in his tone. He strode for- 
ward, held out his hand; and Hepperton 
looked at his own hand uncertainly and 
wiped it on his overalls before extending it. 

‘Your wife told me you were up here,” 
Overlook explained. He had been full of 
eagerness to see this old friend of his, but he 
was curiously uncertain now what to do or 


Overlook de- 


say. 

Hepperton nodded. 
here?”’ he asked. 

‘Drove over from Augusta yesterday,”’ 
Overlook told him. ‘I’m on my way fish- 
ing; but I came over to have a look at the 
old place, see some of my old friends.” 

Hepperton looked doubtfully about him. 
“Been away quite a spell, ain’t you?” he 
commented carefully. 

“Fifteen Overlook 
“But things have changed mighty little, 
Will. A few farms abandoned, that’s all.” 
“Yes, going; getting out of 
here.” 

“You've got the best farm in town,” 
Overlook ,told him heartily. 

“Just about get along,’’ Hepperton 
agreed. ‘‘Taxes eat you up unless a man 
gets some road work to do.” 


““When’d you get 


confessed. 


” 
years, 


they’re 
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Overlook laughed, as though at his own 
thoughts. ‘* Will, you know the first person 
I saw that I knew was June Haradeen.”’ 

“Down at Pot’s?”’ Will conjectured. 

“Yes.” And he challenged the other: 
“You remember the day you and Pot and I 
chased her, when she was 4a little kid, and 
kissed her?” 

Hepperton considered this, shook 
head. ‘Don’t recollect,’’ he confessed. 

“T was thinking of that last night,’ 
Overlook explained. He was trying desper- 
ately to make conversation, to win this 
silent man into a more genial mood, break 
down the barrier between them; that which 
he said now he said with no other purpose 
than this, to raise up again a bond out of 
the past. ‘“‘I was thinking of that last 
night,”” he declared, ‘‘and how mad 
was.” 

*“Was she?’’ Hepperton commented. “I'd 
clean forgot.” 

“But she married Pot after all,’’ Over- 
look concluded, half to himself, his eyes 
clouding. And because he was not looking 
at Hepperton he did not see the change in 
the other’s bearing, the faint interest, the 
quickening eye, till Hepperton said slowly, 
**Why—no, she didn’t.” 

Overlook swung back to him then, swift 
and keen: “What?” 

“*"No, it was May that married Pot,” 
Hepperton told him. 

**June’s down there!’’ Overlook urged. 

“Well, May married him,’’ Hepperton 
explained. ‘‘And right after, old Jim died 
and they sold the farm, so June she went 
down there so’s to be near May when her 
baby come.” 

‘“*But she’s living with Pot now! 
look cried in impatient insistence. 
living with Pot now!” 

Hepperton nodded. 
her second baby explained 
‘Last September it was, or October. And 
June’s been a-taking care of the young 


his 


she 


" Over- 


“She's 


“May died after 
come,” he 


ones.” 

Overlook stood very still, fighting for 
self-control, revising his world; and when 
he spoke again it was in the most casual 


of tones. 
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‘I didn’t ask, of 


granted. 


“Oh, I see,”’ he agreed. 
course; just took it for 
May died?” 

So they drifted into reminiscence and 
Hepperton told the accumulated news of 
the town. The fact that he had been able 
to surprise Overlook in this matter of June 
seemed to inspire him; he talked on and 
on, enjoying the other’sinterested questions 
And Overlook listened long, prompting 
the man, content that the other should for 
get the barrier between them. But he 
began at length to be impatient to be gone, 
and eventually he left Hepperton there in 
the alder run and struck back along the 
shoulder of the hill toward the 
which he had come. 

He went in haste, as though there were 
not 
came to 


road DY 


need for it, as though time would wait 
him. And not till he the 
point where the road entered the wood and 
ridge toward the 


for 
dipped down the 
did he pause. 

There, however, he slacked his pace and 
at last stood still; and he fought for a little 
against and 
away, to hurry back to the Corner and tele 
phone Jenks of the mishap to the car and 
hire another machine to take him to Au- 
There down this 
steep and rocky way among the cool greer 
of the trees, with June waiting in the valley 
Much better for him if he did not 
go down the hill at all, if he telephoned 
Jenks and went fishing instead 

But after a little he 
laughed and flung his head and turned down 
the road. The about him 
that he walked a 


after a while he 


river 


a curious desire to turn run 


gusta here 


Was danger 


below. 


Came to a decision, 
trees closed 
while in shadow 
began to see, through 
interstices between their leaves, the broad 
and sun-drenched valley, peaceful and sé 
rene below, and he went more sw iftly dow! 
He had completely forgotten to telephone 
for repair men to come to mend his car; had 
even forgotten his intent to buy groceries at 
the Corner store. Such haste was his to 
come back to the valley where was June 


who had not married Pot Riddle after all 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


get him to promise a bill to make it hot for 
depraved dog biters.’ 

The city editor paused and then turned 
to the staff artist. ‘‘Loored, give us a siz- 
zling picture of the assault. You know 
man springing like a tiger, teeth bared, 
upon poor inoffensive Rover. Cave-man 
stuff. And, Miss Whiffle, you go to the 
library and work up a snappy story on the 
Igorrotes and other dog-eating tribes, and 
find out if there’s any record of a similar 
dog-biting case among the Egyptians or 
Sumerians or Romans or other old boys 
Look up any other modern cases too.”’ 

His staff was now busy. The city editor 
muttered to himself: ‘‘ Now to see the chief 
and give him the dope for an editorial! 
Chen I’]] beat it down there and sew up the 
sweetheart, or both, for the 
exclusive serial stories of their lives with 
And | guess nobody can say 
I don’t know news value when I see it!”’ 


wife, or the 
the dog biter 
Gorton Carruth. 


Back to Nature 


* ee: farmer,” said the road- 
stained tourist, as he stopped his car 
by the old oaken bucket and prepared to 


quench his thirst. ‘‘How’s the price of 


wheat and oats?” 

“Well,” said Ezekiel Perkins, depositing 
his head phones on a table ana coming 
down from the porch, “the situation is 
more or mixed. December wheat 
closed weak today on the Chicago Board of 
Trade at 515 to 6, due to large shipments 
from Argentine, but the car-lot market was 
strong on account of Japan buying a lot of 
flour this morning. Oats had a little rally 
about 11 o’clock and then eased off.”’ 


less 


Continued from Page 24 


“‘Crops look pretty fair this year?” 

“Can't say that they do. 
North Dakota had some good showers last 
night which weren’t needed, while it was 
still hotter than blue blazes in Canada this 
morning. A batch of unfavorable harvest- 
ing returns came out of Kansas about noon 


Minnesota and 


a NS 


Mother: ‘Remember, Darling, When the 
Minister Comes to Visit Us Today You 
Must Act Like a Lady"’ 

**Must I Also Smoke Cigarettes, Mother?" 


The Russian crop was officially pronounced 
a failure about an hour ago, and there was a 
report at 8:30 that India was 


It looks like a shortage to me.”’ 


importing 
wheat. 
‘‘Nice weather we're 


ony 11 
Nice for some folks, maybe; but corn i: 


Iowa is scorching and there’s not a chance 
for rain before Monday. 


Indiana 


At the 
it’s raining in and 
goodness knows the y don’t want 
‘Business pretty good these days?” 
‘*Nothing to brag about 
York Exchange pri 
j 


} . 
aged lowe! today ’ 


Stock 
and tne 


loadings showed another decli his morn 


ng That wouldn't beso bad, howeve r, but 


Trickson’s index of wholesale prices has 


farn 


manutat 


ust recorded a further decrease in 


ommodities and an advance in 
tured articl 


Any 


““Oh, so-so. 


nterest in politics out this way 
Wheat 

Growers drafted a little farm-relief bill ir 

Washington this morning h the y think 


be quite an don’t h 


The Consolidated 


w issue, but | I 
There was a new 


lock and another at 


conhdence in it 
ch cabinet at 9 0’ 
LU:lo, tration o¢ 


and at noon ¢ 


} 


curred in Rome cl y y not hay 
meant sometl vy The l: 
liquor was completed at 
a draw.’ 

“Say,” asl 1 
draught, “do you happen t 
Giants did today?” 


** Mister,”’ t 


replied the farmer apologeti- 
About 4:30 | 


cally, “you've got me there 
had to do some chores and left the 
the seventh inning, when it was 2 t 


save my life I couldn’t tell who wor 
it. Da 


Park 


you 


" iR 
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For a quick finish 


ITROValspar makes rapid “finishing” pos- 

sible. One-half to one-quarter the time for- 
merly required tor a good repainting job and 
much longer lite! That’s what modern research 
methods and Valentine’s century of experience 
in making fine vehicle finishes have accomplished 
for the motorists of today. 

On account of its extremely rapid drying quali- 
ties, Nitro-Valspar is applied by professional 
Automobile Painters, with the modern “spray 
gun”? equipment. Every coat 1s a tast-drying 
nitrocellulose lacquer and the re tore the whole job 
may be com] sleted in remarkabl yv short time. 


A Nitro-Valspar finish 1s easy to keep clean. 


It sheds dirt, can be washed without danger of 
scratching and is immune to mud, grit, tar, 
grease, soap or gasoline, which play Lies with 
VALENTINE 

Largest Ma» 


New York Chicag Boston Detr 


NITRO-VALSPAR 


The Valentine Nitrocellulose Lacquer 




















Nitro-Valspar! 


the usual finish. Nitro-Valspar does not grow 


“— 


T e 


amazit 


that 


ae 


Greater depth and lustre can be obtained by 
adding 


Varnish 


quers “takes”? and ‘‘ho/ds”’ varnish finishing 
coats. This combination of Valentine’s Varnish 
Kinish over Nitro-Valspar undercoats 1s so beau 


titul 
by 


cue off or ¢ ie 

tro-Valspar dries with a beautiful satin sheen. 
dull ti ah Is now very popular and has 
i durabilitv. The surface 1s so smooth 
polishing readily produces a high gloss 


“ig : 
two coats of Valentine's Super Finishing 


tor Nitro-Valspar (unlike most. lac 


and durable that it 1s chosen by custom 


} } . } 
bul iers for the hinest show cal 
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If you could look into your manifold through a micro- 
scope you would see something that petroleum engineers 
have long tried to overcome—the wet, imperfect vapori- 
zation of the average gasoline and the countless micro- 
scopic drops of liquid carried along in the mixture. 

It is the cause of reduced mileage, drugged cylinders, 
sluggish motor action and fouled plugs. 

The wvew and detter Texaco forms a dry gas at a tem- 
perature much lower than others. It has a lower boiling 
point and end point—better throughout the whole dis- 


tillation range. It vaporizes where other gasolines 


only atomize. 

It is a pure, clean, highly refined gasoline, with excep- 
tional volatility and exceptional anti-knock qualities. It 
contains no poisons or chemicals. It needs none. 
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cA NEWaoand BETTER 


GASOLINE 


WHAT IT DOES 


It gives a quick start 
because of its low boiling point and 
high percentage of volatile fractions. It 


é' , 
vaporizes quickly in a cold engine. 


It gives more miles per gallon 
because it works best on a leaner mix 

ture—more air; less gas. This insures 

fuel economy that shows itself in miles 


per gallon. 


It gives a quick pick-up 

because of its higher volatility and 
low end point. It forms a dry gas in the 
manifold which feeds evenly to the cylin- 


ders and avoids flooding. 


It gives relief from engine knock 
because it has anti-knock qualities 
and smooth combustion characteristics 


te mpered to engine needs. 


It gives better lubrication 


because it leaves no heavy ends. The 


new Texaco Gasoline 


forms a dry gas 


which burns completely. It does not 


flood the cylinders, and this means less 


C ranke ase dilution 


cation. 


hence better lubri 


IT FORMS A DRY GAS INSTEAD OF A WET GAS 


Observe how the liquid drops 
of the average gasoline separate 
from the mixture at every mani- 
fold bend. Note the unequal 
distribution in the cylinders. 
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Because of its complete vapor- 
ization, the wew Texaco forms 
a dry gas in the manifold which 
provides an even tlow of fuel 
and power to every cylinder. 
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DENIED the most 
precious thing in life 
—and needlessly! 


HEY were such glad, such 
blissful days—those days of 
early married life. And of course it 
seemed it would always be like that 
-always new things to do, new 
interests to keep her youthful and 
happy. 
The mockery of it! Te day, just 
an endless round of treadmill tasks 
cooking, cleaning, washing. 
Only “my duty,” she tells herself. 
But what a mistake! For she is de- 
priving her husband of a comrade- 
ship rightfully his, her children of 
needed guidance and companion- 
ship. She is neglecting herself, too, 
losing the bloom of youth, getting 
a drab outlook on life. 


"Send is § 


And all so needlessly! For there 
are countless ways in which today’s 
housewife can save time from rou- 
tine tasks for more important, more 
enjoyable duties. Take the modern 
laundry. In many homes it has 
meant a complete re-ordering of 
life, with a tremendous saving in 
time and labor. The letters at the 
right reveal just a few of the glad 
possibilities when the laundry routs 
the age-old, dreaded washday from 
the home. A whole day or more, 
saved! A 


saving in good temper and good 


every week in the year 


health, too. 

Now, while you’re thinking of 
it, phone a modern laundry in your 
city and learn how reasonably you 
can secure this saving washday serv- 


ice. Then try it! 


to the 


To these women, 
“washday’””’ now means 


a day tor /iving— 


le 


Ce al 


In the hours that formerly ! spent i: 


the laundry work, I am now fre 
anter duties. I have tim 

for charitable work 
time for these t 
dry i 


s helping m 


Vir Ella H 


) 


Published in the inter the j 
of the Laundry Industry by The 
Machinery Company, Executive Offices, 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


Too Gabby 


SSISTANT to the president is the title of this 
newly created job,’ wrote the advertising man- 


ager. ‘We will pay 
whatever the right man appears 
to us to be worth. Two or 
three $7500 men whom we have 
interviewed didn’t seem quite 
to measure up. If you know 
anybody i 

So I sent for Jim Harris and 
showed him the letter. Here 
was a chance to double his in- 
come and pave the 
way for a big future 
with arich and grow- 
ing machinery cor- 
poration. 

““That’s fine of 
you,” he exclaimed. 
“TI was talking the 
other day to Char- 


ley Dunlap. You remember he started with one restau hard-luck story I ever heard in my life. It seems he had Hammett 
rant and now he hasa string of seven. ‘Charley,’ I said, married three years before and—are you in a hurry? whose enthusi: 
‘serving good coffee is one secret of success in popular-priced Mr. Hughes put up his watch. “I have to catch the’ to job, or fron 
eating places. There was a fellow in Albuquerque i 3:18,’’ he explained as he rose and extended his hand lower to flows 

“But, Jim, what has that to do with this job?”’ I inter- have some other people to see before I can come to a de and if they are 
rupted. sion. I’m glad we had this talk—very glad.” Then he While his 

“Oh, nothing, only I just thought of it. There was a_ threw away his cigar. Jim’s light had gone out earning the scier 
fellow in Albuquerque running a café near the Santa Fe I know well the president of the largest bank in an im him a jewel of the 
depot and he served the best coffee you ever drank. Tour- portant Southern city. So shrewd is he that during the effortless an allurement 
ists who knew the line used to get off there while the train scrip-money panic of 1907, when he was but twenty-eight, perienced employer 
was waiting, just to enjoy it. One day a beautifully dressed he was unanimously elected to head the local clearing n the eye, talks w 
young lady came in with her father—anyway, he seemed house association. ol Oftentimes, 
to be her father—and after she had finished her second cup He said to me once, “‘ The line of credit that lextendtoa record can be summed 
she ss man is influenced by his conversation. You know I'm a_ taken from a lette1 

All of us have our off days. ‘‘Come back at two o’clock good listener. I learn more by hearing opinions than b) Registered on 


on Wednesday,” I suggested. 
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The Hardest Work in the Worid 





expressing them. When a merchant habitually confines his hired on Wednesday 


Jim and Mr. Hughes, the company’s representative, had remarks to the subject under discussion I feel that he has reled with the bos 


a long chat in my office. Mr. Hughes questioned him as tothe ability to concentrate his entire mind on any matter The temptation 
his past connections, his experience, his accomplishments. he may consider. I conclude that when he wrestles with future, appeals to t 


Jim answered promptly, concisely, frankly. Mr. Hughes the many problems that come up in any business he hasthe Some day the ro 


wasn’t smoking, as he usually does when he is in a con- power tosummon all his mental resources to conquer them without consider: 
tented frame of mind, but I felt that my candidate was Men like that are pretty apt to succeed. he ventures into t} 
acquitting himself favorably. 3ut when a borrower shows a tendency to wander in all over again. How dif 
Then the employer got down to details. “‘This isa very his talk, letting any chance remark direct him from his ondition in relat 
important position,’”’ he explained, ‘‘and you'll pardon me _ current of thought, he makes me feel that he is not so firm _ by the little perple 


if I go into matters thoroughly. Do you own your home?” of purpose as he ought to be. More or less unconsciously steps from the bri 
he asked. ‘‘ How much life insurance do you carry? What I compare him in this respect with his competitors. The ment 


kind? How many children? How much do you save? psychological butterfly who flits from blossom to blossom Several months ag« 
What investments?”’ Jim kept snapping the answers back will never gather so much nectar as the constant bee that known for a good 
as fast as questions were put. Finally the cigar came out, stays with a flower until he has drained it dry had been out of s 
and as the executive held it between his lips and a match ‘‘Lending money is a serious business, especially when gressing satisfact 
in his hand, I was elated. Jim is one of those chaps whom the funds you're handling belong to other people. I've commanding position 


everybody likes to do things for, and I was glad tothink he always felt that the moral security behind aloan—the man five jobs in tha 


} 


had landed this place with all its rich opportunities. Then himself—is better than tangible assets. The man with a restlessness that a 


Mr. Hughes continued: ‘‘ The man we want must be able to 


meet our biggest customers on common ground. He must a big stock of brains. And I don’t know any better quick sank into the leat! 


win their confidence, point out their errors tactfully, get test of a man’s brain power than his ability to aim his con- “Well, Clinton,” 


them to revise their selling plans where necessary, and keep versation at a certain target and to keep it pointed there you 


them on their toes three hundred and sixty-five daysa year until he scores a bull’s-eye.”’ 
so far as our line is concerned. Do you feel you can do the job. I’m sick 


A Dozen Jobs a Year a on ee 


that?”’ 


“Oh, certainly,” Jim assured him in the deep tones of enough of the |} 
conviction. Mr. Hughes lit the cigar and settled himself to W HEN you first meet Charles Hammett you say to Opportunity, bal 
listen. The first satisfying puffs were curling about his yourself, ‘‘Here’s a man of real driving force and “But, how do } V 
head in aromatic lazy whorls. Our stage was all set. And personality, a man who is going to make a great name ir jueried. “‘ You're with a big com 
then Jim said: ‘*I] remember a customer I called to see once the world of business.”” To hear him make a decision, ever ‘Yes, I know, | 
in Chattanooga. He lived up on Signal Mountain, and it one of trivial consequence, is to be impressed with the cool, to stick arour 
took forty-five minutes to get up there by trolley. The judicial poise of his mind. To listen to one of his talks, be one dies. I’m gi 
view from the mountainside as we wound up toward the _ it to a group of employes or to fellow business men, is to be “You are not g 


top was beautiful. The city lay ina valley between me and charmed, persuaded even, in spite of oneself. In fact, authoritatively 


big stock of goods can fail much easier than the man with I could see that 


Ep WOLFF. **Rotten,”” he mu 





many 
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Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. Down along every one of those natural gifts which you have long de with him and find « j stan 
the side of it runs the river, and right opposite the town _ sired for yourself, he seems to possess in flawless perfection be lots of time to hand in your resignation 
Williams Island splits it like the ace of diamonds. The It must, therefore, seem paradoxical when I say that “Clinton? Sure the 
island’s as flat as a sidewalk, and it was checkered up into Hammett since he was eighteen—he is forty-two now likeliest youngsters we have in the organizat 
fields as even and regular as a painting. Away down below _ has held forty three or four jobs—almost one every six one of the first to go up the la¢ : 
us the river flowed between Signal and Raccoon moun- months. He is never discharged. The cause for his almost Four or five wee r f¢ wa. 
tains.” kaleidoscopic changes in employment lies within himself. to an important p« n ry 

The hemisphere of red on the end of the cigar grayed He is continually obsessed with the idea that he is going to two thousand dollars « vir ait 
itself over with a film of ash. make a great deal of money; for him riches are just afew pretty well subjugate hi 

‘Well, sir,”’ Jim rambled on, ‘when I got tothetopthey months away. He enters a business with tremendous er steadying influen ¥ a 
told me my man had just left for the city, so I didn’t know _ thusiasm, labors with huge energy, and just about the time moment. Probably se me 
what to do. I couldn’t reach him by telephone, and if I things are beginning to move in favorable fashion he makes — held jobs with firm m fox 
went to town I might miss him again. There was a fellow up his mind that the shoe trade, or ship chandlery, or dill- the making of sunsh:z te 


on the porch of the inn and he told me the greatest 


pickle bottling, whatever it happens to be, is not a breeder 
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CARTOON AND COMEDY 
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ROBERT L at 
**Tatters, This is Goin’ to be Some Show. You are a Wonder asa Clown, and C'lection of Wild and F’rowshus Beasts is Stupenius. If This Green Paint Wilt Onty Hold Out 
Till We Get Calkin’s Calf Striped We're Goin’ to Have One o’ Them ‘They:Ain't:No:Such Animats’ Ever'body is Talkin’ About But Never Saw Before"’ 
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The Mar Who Went to Sieep in the Bathtub and Dreamed He Was Swimming “‘ What are You Grumpy About? You Got Four Times What the Painting Was Worth’’ 
the English Channel “I Know—But I Feet So Commerciat”’ 
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The Boyish Bob Comes to the Jungle The Old Controversy About the Value of the Sleeping Porch is Reopened 
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Joods 


Al name that offers not only the 


7 


certainty of fine flavor but 
unequalled variety as well 


{ 
Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 

Fruits, Vegetables Milk Canned Meats 
S ip ipt Eoatorated M ( Corned Beef 14 feaspoons of 
Crushed Pineay ( 3 2 Milk k t Beet 7 i 2 hutterfat in 
Peaches, Pears Pickles, Condiment Vier 2 every 16 ¢ <. Cun 
Apr P anf Cinak O 
CC} R \ ‘ AU} Har ot } ] ail 
C} M 4 Sa \ . Wade aouvle 
i nan 
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Helpful recipes tor cal 





every crumb of 
these cones 

because they are 
veal cake 


Real Cake 


MoCHUSE 


Cones are 


Mc Laren 
| they're made 


ind oof real cake 
batter of the best wheat 
vanilla tla- 


Mixed 
} 


by automatic 


nine, 


ind pure chne sugar, 


baked entire ly 


in spotless bake ries 


nachinery | 


dainty, wholesome bits 


pastry—as pure and delicious as 


thev hold. 


mt vou eat every last ¢ risp, sugary 


Phe \ re 


ream So good 


erumb and hurry back for more. 


Patronize Real 
They re nlize 
the health of the children they 


Cake dealers. 
their responsibility 


’ 


ies: McLaren Real Cake 

your business \ 

wfacturer or rbhe 
Mel 


Dayton, 


r, or 
iren-Consolidated 
Ohio. 


Look for the name MCLAREN on every cone 


MSLAREN 


REAL CAKE CONES 
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Vile CHINESE PARROT 


What better place than way out 
the desert? Shaky Phil goes to 
Francisco, Delaney and the professor 
come south. Louie, the faithful old re- 
tainer, is lured away by Shaky Phil. The 
set. Delaney arrives with his 
threat. He demands the pearls, money 
both. An argument follows, and in the 
end Delaney, the blackmailer, is killed by 
Madden. Am I right so far?” 

“Sounds plausible,”” Eden admitted. 

‘Well, imagine what followed. When 
Madden killed Delaney he probably 
thought Jerry had come alone. Now he dis- 
covers there are others in the gang. They 
have not only the information with which 
Delaney was threatening him but they 
have something else on him too. Murder! 
The pack is on him; he must buy them off. 
They clamor for money and the pearls. 
They force Madden to call up and order the 
Phillimore necklace sent down here at once. 
When did he do that, Eden?”’ 

‘Last Thursday morning,” Eden replied. 

“See! What did I tell you? Last Thurs- 
day morning, when he got back from his 
grisly midnight trip. They were on him 
t 


to spring 
here on 


ean 


stage 1s 


hen, they were blackmailing him to the 
limit. That’s the answer to our puzzle. 
They’re blackmailing him now. At first 
Madden was just as eager as they were for 
the necklace; he wanted to settle the thing 
and get away. It isn’t pleasant to linger 
round on the spot where you've done mur- 
der. The past few days his courage has 
begun to return; he’s temporizing, seeking 
a way out. I'm a little sorry for him; I 
really am."’ Holley paused. ‘Well, that’s 
my idea. What do you think, Charlie? Am 
I right?” 

Chan sat turning Madden’s unfinished 
letter slow ly in his hand. 

‘*Sounds good,’ admitted the detective. 
“However, here and there objections arise.”’ 

‘For example?’ Holley demanded. 

‘* Madden is big man. Delaney and these 
others nobody much. He could announce 
he killed blackmailer in self-defense.” 

‘“*So he could, if Thorn were friendly and 
would back him up. But the secretary is 
hostile and might threaten to tell a differ- 
ent story. Besides, remember it isn’t only 
the killing of Delaney they have against 
him. There’s the information Delaney has 
been holding over his head.” 

Chan nodded. ‘‘So very true. One other 
fact, and then I my brutal fault- 
finding. Louie, long in confidence of Chi- 
nese parrot, is killed. Yet Louie depart for 
San Francisco on Wednesday morning, 
twelve hours before tragic night. Is not his 


cease 


murder then a useless gesturing’ 

Holley “Well, that is a 
point. But he was Madden’s friend, which 
was a pretty good reason for not wanting 
They preferred their victim 
alone and helpless. A rather weak ex- 
planation, perhaps. Otherwise I’m strong 
for my theory. You're not so keen on it, I 


considered, 


him here. 


see,”’ 

Chan shook his head. ‘For one reason 
Long experience has taught fatal 
consequence may follow if I too ad- 
dicted to a theory. Then I try to see, can 
I make everything fit. I can, and first 
thing I know theory explodes in my coun- 
tenance with loud bang. Much better I 
have found to keep mind free and open.” 

“Then you haven't any idea on all this 
to set up against mine?” Holley asked. 

“No solitary one. Frankly speaking, I 
am completely in the dark.’’ He glanced 
at the letter in his hand. ‘Or nearly so,”’ he 
added. ‘We watch and wait, and maybe 
I clutch something soon.” 

“That's all right,’’ said Eden, “but I 
ling watch and wait 
much longer at Madden’s ranch. Remem- 
ber, I promised that Draycott would meet 
him today in Pasadena. He'll be back here 


only. 


get 


have a fee we don't 


asking how come.” 

‘Unfortunate incident,’’ shrugged Chan. 
‘Draycott and he have failed to connect. 
Many times that has happened when two 


soon, 


Continued from Page 36 


strangers make appointment. It can hap- 
pen again.” 

Eden sighed. ‘‘I suppose so. But I hope 
P. J. Madden’s feeling good-natured when 
he comes home from Pasadena tonight. 
There’s a chance that he’s toting Bill Hart’s 
gun again, and I don’t like the idea of lying 
behind a bed with nothing showing but my 
I haven’t had a shine for a week.” 


shoes. 


xvVI 


HE sun set behind far peaks of snow; 

the desert purpled under a sprinkling of 
stars. In the thermometer that hung on a 
patio wall the mercury began its quick re- 
lentless fall, a sharp wind swept over the 
desolate waste, and loneliness settled on the 
world. 

‘““Warm food needed now,” remarked 
Chan. ‘‘ With your permission I will open 
numerous cans.” 

“Anything but the arsenic,’”’ Eden told 
him. He departed for the cook house. 

Holley had long since gone, and Bob 
Eden sat alone by the window, looking out 
at a vast silence. Lots of room left in Amer- 
ica yet, he reflected. Did they think of 
that, those throngs of people packed into 
subways at this hour, seeking tables in 
noisy restaurants, waiting at jammed cor- 
ners for the traffic signal, climbing weary 
and worn at last to the pigeonholes they 
called home? Elbow room on the desert; 
room to expand the chest. But a feeling 
of disquiet, too, a haunting realization of 
one man’s ridiculous unimportance in the 
scheme of things. 

Chan entered with a tray on which the 
dishes were piled high. He set down on the 
table two steaming plates of soup. 

‘**Deign to join me,”’ he suggested. ‘‘First 
course is now served with the kind assist- 
ance of the can opener.” 

‘*Aged in the tin, eh, Charlie?’’ smiled 
Eden, drawing up. ‘‘ Well, I'll bet it’s good, 
at that. You're a bit of a magician in the 
kitchen.”” They began to eat. ‘Charlie, 
I've been thinking,”’ the boy continued. 
“I know now why I have this sense of un- 
rest on the desert. It’s because I feel so 
blamed small. Look at me, and then look 
out the window, and tell me where I get off 
to strut like a somebody through the 
world.” 

‘‘Not bad feeling for the white man to 
experience,’’ Chan assured him. ‘Chinese 
has it all time. Chinese knows he is one 
minute grain of sand on seashore of eter- 
nity. With what result? He is calm and 
quiet and humble. No nerves, like hop- 
ping, skipping Caucasian. Life for him not 


so much ordeal.” 

“Yes, and he’s happier, too,’”’ said Eden. 
replied Chan. He produced a 
platter of canned salmon. ‘ All time in San 
Francisco I behold white men hot and ex- 
cited. Life like a fever, always getting 
worse. What for? Where does it end? 
Same place as Chinese life, I think.” 

When they had finished, Eden attempted 
to help with the dishes, but was politely 
restrained, 

He sat down and turned on the radio. 
The strong voice of a leather-lunged an- 
nouncer rang out in the quiet room. 

‘**Now, folks, we got a real treat for you 
this balmy, typical California evening. 
Miss Norma Fitzgerald, of the One Night 
in June company, now playing at the 
Mason, is going to sing —er-—-what you go- 
ing to sing, Norma? Norma says wait and 
find out.”’ 

At mention of the girl’s name, Bob Eden 
called to the detective, who entered and 
stood expectantly. ‘Hello, folks,”” came 
Miss Fitzgerald’s greeting. ‘‘I certainly am 
glad to be back in good old L. A.” 

“Hello, Norma,” Eden ‘‘Never 
mind the songs. Two gentlemen out on the 
desert would like a word with you. Tell us 
all about Jerry Delaney.” 

She couldn't have heard him, for she be- 
gan to sing in a clear, beautiful soprano 
voice. Chan and the boy listened in silence. 


“Sure,” 


said. 


mysteries,” 


1 finished 


‘“More of the white man’s 
Charlie remarked when she hi 
“So near to her, and yet 
Seems to me that we must 
soon.”’ 

“‘Ah, yes; 

“Tt will be 
vanished. 

Eden tried a book. An hour later 
interrupted by the peal of the 
bell, and a cheery voice answered his hello. 

“Still pining for the bright lights?” 

““T sure am,” he replied. 

“Well, the movies are in 
Paula Wendell. ‘Come on in.” 

He hurried to his room. Chan had built 
a fire in the patio and was sitting before it, 
the warm light 
impassive face. When Eden returned with 
his hat he paused beside the detective. 

“Getting some new ideas?” he asked. 

“About our puzzle?”’ Chan his 
head. ‘‘No. At this moment I am far from 
Madden’s ranch. I am in Honolulu, 
nights are soft and sweet 
desert dark. Must 
weighed a little with homes 
picture my humble house on Pun 
Hill, where lanterns glow and 
dren are gathered round.” 

“Ten!” cried Eden. ‘‘Gr 
are a father!” 

“Very proud one,”’ assented Chan. 


> 


but how?” inquired Eden. 
arranged,’’ Chan said, and 


he Was 


te lephone 


town,” said 


lickering on his chubby 


shook 


where 
not like ch 
admit my heart 
qualms. I 


Bow 


are going from here?”’ 


“I’m running into town for av 
Wendell called up. It 
people have arrived. By 
remembered 
den promised they could 
bet the old man’s clean forgot it.” 

‘“*Most likely. Better not to tell him; 
might refuse permission. I have 
yearning to see movies in throes 
born. Should I go home and report 
experience to my eldest daughter, who 
time sunk in movie 
worship breaks out plenty 


seems 


tomorrow 


come 


IS all 
Magazines, ancestor 
strong 
house.”’ 

Eden laughed. ‘Well, 
you get the chance. I'll 

A few minutes later he 
under the platinum st 
fleetingly of Louie Wong, buried now in the 
bleak little graveyard back of El Dorado, 
but his mind turned quickly to happier 
things. With a lively feeling of anticipation, 
he climbed between the twin hills at the 
gateway, and the yellow lights of the desert 
town were winking at him. 

The moment he crossed 
the Desert Edge Hotel he knew this was no 
ordinary night in El Dorado. F the 
parlor at the left came the str 
inharmonious music, laughter an 
Paula Wendell met him and 


the threshold of 


rom 
ains ol g ddy, 
lamediey 
of voices, 
him in 
The stuffy little 


mission furniture and bits of broken 


room, 
plaster 
hanging crazily from the ceiling, was renew- 
ing its youth in pleasant company. Bob 
Eden met the movies in their hours of ease; 
childlike, happy people, seemingly without 
a care inthe world. A very pretty girl gave 
him a hand which [ i 
jewelry shop, and then 
ukulele she was playi 
designated as Rannie, w 
perfection and 
shamed the blue of Calif 
sisted briefly from his 
phone. 

‘*Hello, old-timer,” 
hope you brought 
stantly ran amuck on 

A middle-aged actor, 
rather hard face, was 
piano. In a far corner 
an old man with snow 
from the crowd, and Ed 
beside them. 

“What was the name 
man, his hand behind his ear 
I’m glad to meet any friend 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
We’re a little clamorous here tonight, Mr. 
Eden. It’s like the early days when I was 
trouping—how we used to skylark on sta- 


| tion platforms! We were happy then—no 


| movies. 


Eh, my dear?” he added to the 
woman. 

She unbent a bit. “Yes, but I never 
trouped much. Thank heaven, I was 
usually able to steer clear of those terrible 
towns where Main Street is upstairs. Mr. 
Belasco rarely asked me to leave New 
York.” She turned to Eden. “I was in 
Belasco companies fifteen years,”’ she ex- 
plained. 

“‘Wonderful experience, no doubt,” the 


| boy replied. 


“Greatest school in the world,” she said. 


| “Mr. Belasco thought very highly of my 


work. I remember once at a dress rehearsal 


| he told me he could never have put on the 


| such a joke. 


| Randolph 
| ophone,” he shouted, “will now offer for 
| your approval that touching ballad, So’s 
| Your Old Mandarin. 
| fessor!’’ 





piece without me, and he gave me a big red 
apple. You know, that was Mr. Belasco’s 
way of ——”’ 

The din had momentarily stopped and 
the leading man cried: 

“Suffering cats! She’s telling him about 
the apple, and the poor guy only just got 
here. Go on, Fanny, spring the one about 
that time you played Portia—what Charlie 
Frohman said—as soon as he came to, I 
mean.” 

“Humph!” shrugged Fanny. “If you 
young people in this profession had a few 
traditions like us, the pictures wouldn’t be 
I thank my stars ——” 

“‘Hush, everybody!” put in Paula Wen- 
dell. ‘‘Introducing Miss Diane Day on 
Hollywood's favorite instrument, the 
ukulele.”’ 

The girl she referred to smiled, and amid 
a sudden silence launched into a London 
music-hall song. Like most of its genre, its 
import was not such as to recommend it for 
a church social; but she did it well, witha 
note of haunting sweetness in her voice. 
After another of the same sort, she switched 
suddenly into Way Down Upon the Suwa- 
nee River, and there were tears in her 
voice now, a poignant sadness in the room. 


| It was too solemn for Rannie. 


““Mr. Eddie Boston at the piano, Mr. 
Renault handling the sax- 


Let her go, pro- 


“Don’t think they’re always like this,” 
Paula Wendell said to Eden above the 
racket. ‘It’s only when they have a hotel 
to themselves, as they usually have here.” 

They had it, indeed, to themselves; save 
for the lads of the village, who suddenly 
found pressing business in the lobby, and 
passed and repassed the parlor door, open- 


| mouthed with wonder. 


| son today, and it’s getting late. 
| kindly oblige.” 


The approval shown the instrumental 


| duet was scant; due, Mr. Renault sug- 
| gested, to professional jealousy. 


“‘The next number on our very generous 


| program,” he announced, “will follow im- 
| mediately. 
| My Sweetie Now. On your mark, Eddie.” 


It’s called Let’s Talk About 


“‘Nothing doing,” cried the girl known as 
Diane. ‘‘I haven’t had my Charleston les- 
Eddie, 
In another moment 


Eddie obliged. 


| everyone save the two old people in the 


corner had leaped into action. The framed 
autographed portraits that other film celeb- 


| rities had bestowed on the proprietor of 
| the Desert Edge rattled on the walls, the 
| windows shook. Suddenly in the doorway 


appeared a bald man with a gloomy eye. 
“Good Lord!” he shouted. ‘‘How do 


| you expect me to get my rest?” 


| it you want to rest from? 


“Hello, Mike,”’ said Rannie. ‘‘ What is 


on 

“You direct a gang like this for a while 
and you'll know,” replied Mike sourly. 
“It’s ten o'clock. If you'll take my advice 
for once you'll turn in. Everybody’s to re- 


| port in costume here in the lobby tomorrow 
morning at 8:30.” 


| low moans. 


This news was greeted with a chorus of 
“‘Nine-thirty, you say?”’ Ran- 


| nie inquired. 


EVENING POST 


“Eight-thirty. You heard me. And any- 
body who’s late pays a good stiff fine. 
Now please go to bed and let decent people 
sleep.” 

“Decent people! repeated Rannie 
softly as the director vanished. ‘“He’s 
flattering himself again.””’ But the party 
was over and the company moved reluc- 
tantly up the stairs to the second floor. Mr. 
Renault returned the saxophone to the 
desk. 

‘Say, landlord, there’s a sour note in this 
thing,” he complained. ‘Have it fixed be- 
fore I come again.” 

“Sure will, Mr. Renault,” promised the 
proprietor. 

“Too early for bed, no matter what Mike 
says,” remarked Eden, piloting Paula 
Wendell to the street. ‘‘Let’s take a walk. 
El Dorado doesn’t look much like Union 
Square, but night air is night air wherever 
you find it.” 

“Lucky for me it isn’t Union Square, 
said the girl. “I wouldn't be tagging along 
if it was.” 

“Ts that so?” 

They strolled down Main Street, white 
and empty in the moonlight. In a lighted 
window of the Spot Cash Store hung a 
brilliant patchwork quilt. 

“*To be raffled off by the ladies of the 
Orange Blossom Club for the benefit of the 
Orphans’ Home,’”’ Eden read. ‘ Think I’ll 
take a chance on that tomorrow.” 

“Better not get mixed up with any 
Orange Blossom Club,”’ suggested Paula 
Wendell. 

“Oh, I can take care of myself. And it’s 
the orphans I’m thinking of, you know,” 
Bob Eden said. 

“That's your kind heart,”’ she answered. 
They climbed a narrow sandy road. Yellow 
lamplight in the front window of a bunga- 
low was suddenly blotted out. 

“Look at that moon,” said Eden. ‘Like 
a slice of honeydew melon just off the ice.”’ 

“Fond of food, aren’t you?’’ remarked 
the girl. “I'll always think of you wres- 
tling with that steak.” 

“A man must eat. And if it hadn’t been 
for the steak we might never have met.” 

“What if we hadn’t?”’ she asked. 

‘Pretty lonesome for me down here in 
that event.’”” They turned about in silence. 
“You know, I’ve been thinking,’ Eden 
continued. ‘‘We’re bound to come to the 
end of things at the ranch presently, and 
I'll have to go back ——”’ 

“‘_____ hack to your freedom. That will 
be nice.” 

“You bet it will. All the same, I don’t 
want you to forget me after I’ve gone. I 
want to go on be.ng your—er—your friend. 
Or what have you?” 

“Splendid! One always needs friends.”’ 

“‘Write to me occasionally. I'll want to 
know how Wilbur is. You never can tell— 
is he careful crossing the streets?”’ 

“Wilbur will always be fine, I’m sure.’ 
They stopped before the hotel. ‘Good 
night,” said the girl. 

“Just a minute. If there hadn’t been a 


” 


” 


“‘But there was. Don’t commit yourself. 
I’m afraid it’s the moon, looking so much 
like a slice of melon.” 

“Tt’s not the moon. It’s you.” 

The proprietor of the Desert Edge came 
to the door. Dim lights burned in the in- 
terior of the hotel. 

“Lord, Miss Wendell,’ 
nearly locked you out!” 

“T’m coming,” returned the girl. ‘See 
you at the ranch tomorrow, Mr. Eden.” 

“Fine,” answered Eden. He nodded to 
the landlord, and the front door of the hotel 
banged shut in his face. 

As he drove out across the lonely desert 
he began to wonder what he was going to 
say to the restless P. J. Madden when he 
reached the ranch. The millionaire would 
be home from Pasadena now; he had ex- 
pected to meet Draycott there. And Dray- 
cott was in San Francisco, little dreaming 
of the part his name was playing in the 
drama of the Phillimore pearls. P. J. would 
be furious; he would demand an explana- 
tion. 


he said, “I 
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But nothing like that happened. The 
ranch house was in darkness and only Ah 
Kim was in evidence about the place. 

‘Madden and others in bed now,” ex- 
plained the Chinese. ‘‘Came home weary 
and very much dusted and at once retired 
to rooms.” 

“Well, I’ve got it on good authority that 
tomorrow is another day,’ replied Eden. 
*T’ll turn in too.” 

When he reached the breakfast table on 
Thursday morning the three men were 
there before him. ‘‘Everything run off 
smoothly in Pasadena yesterday?” he in- 
quired brightly. 

Thorn and Gamble stared at him, and 
Madden frowned. ‘Yes, yes, of course,” 
he said. He added a look which clearly 
meant “Shut up.” 

After breakfast Madden joined the boy 
in the yard. ‘Keep that matter of Dray- 
cott to yourself,”’ he ordered. 

“You saw him, I suppose?” 
quired. 

“T did not.” 

“What? Why, that’s too bad! But not 
knowing each other, I suppose : 

“No sign of anybody that looked like 
your man tome. You know, I’m beginning 
to wonder about you.” 

“But, Mr. Madden, I told him to be 
there!’ 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I didn’t care 
especially. Things didn’t work out as I ex- 
pected. I think now you'd better get hold 
of him and tell him to come to El Dorado. 
Did he call you up?” 

“He may have. I was in town last night. 
At any rate, he’s sure to call soon.” 

‘Well, if he doesn’t you’d better go over 
to Pasadena and get hold of him.” 

A truck filled with motion-picture cam- 
eramen, props and actors in weird cos- 
tumes stopped before the ranch. Two other 
cars followed. Someone alighted to open 
the gate. 

“‘What’s this?’’ cried Madden. 

“This is Thursday,”’ answered 
“‘Have you forgotten 

“Forgot it completely,” said Madden. 
“Thorn! Where’s Thorn?”’ 

The secretary emerged from the house. 
“It’s the movies, chief. This was the 
day ——”’ 

“‘Damnation!”’ growled Madden. ‘Well, 
we'll have to go through with it. Martin, 
you look after things.’’ He went inside. 

The movies were all business this morn- 
ing, in contrast to the careless gayety of 
the night before. The cameras were set up 
in the open end of the patio. The actors, in 
Spanish costume, stood ready. Bob Eden 
went over to Paula Wendell. 

“Good morning,” she said. “I came 
along in case Madden tried to renege on 
his promise. You see, I know so much 
about him now ——”’ 

The director passed. “This will be O. K.,” 
he remarked to the girl. 

“Pleased him for once,’’ she smiled to 
Eden. ‘That ought to get into the papers.” 

The script was a story of old California, 
and presently they were grinding away at a 
big scene in the patio. 

“No, no, no!” wailed the director. 
“What ails you this morning, Rannie? 
You’re saying good-by to the girl—you 
love her, love her, love her! You'll prob- 
ably never see her again.” 

“The hell I won’t,” replied the actor. 
“Then the thing’s a flop right now.” 

“You know what I mean—you think 
you'll never see her again. Her father has 
just kicked you out of the house forever. 
A bit of a critic, the father. But come on, 
this is the big farewell. Your heart is 
broken—broken, my boy. What are you 
grinning about?” 

“‘Come on, Diane,”’ said the actor. “I’m 
never going to see you again, and I’m sup- 
posed to be sorry about it. Ye gods, the 
things these script writers imagine! How- 
ever, here goes. My art’s equal to any- 
thing.” 

Eden strolled over to where the white- 
haired patriarch and Eddie Boston were 
sitting together on a pile of lumber beside 

(Continued on Page 63 
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Continued from Page 63 

“IT saw him coming,” said the girl. 
“You're safe with me. How many times 
must I tell you that?’’ 

They had dinner and a dance or two at an 
inn in Riverside, and all too soon, it seemed 
to Eden, arrived at Pasadena. The girl 
drove up before the Maryland Hotel, pre- 
pared to drop him. 

“But look here,”’ he protested, ‘I'll see 
you safely to Hollywood, of course.” 

“No need of that,” she smiled. ‘I’m like 
you. I can take care of myself.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Want to see me tomorrow?” 

“Always want to see you tomorrow. 
Chan and I are coming over your way. 
Where can we find you?” 

She told him she would be at the picture 
studio at one o’clock, and with a gay 
good-by, disappeared down the brightly 
lighted stretch of Colorado Street. Eden 
went in to a quiet night at the hotel. 

After breakfast in the morning he re- 
called that an old college friend named 
Spike Bristol was reported in the class his- 
tories as living now in Pasadena. The tele- 
phone directory furnished Bristol's address, 
and Eden set out to find him. His friend 
turned out to be one of the more decora- 
tive features of a bond office. 

“Bond salesman, eh?” said Eden when 
the greetings were over. 

“Yes; it was either that or real estate,” 
replied Bristol. “‘I was undecided for some 
time. Finally I picked this.”’ 

“Of course,” laughed Eden. “As any 
class history proves, gentlemen prefer bonds, 
How are you getting on?” 

“Fine. All my old friends are buying 
from me.” 

“Ah, now I know why you were so glad 
to see me.”’ 

“Sure was. We have some very pretty 
first-mortgage sixes.” 

“T’ll bet you have-—-and you can keep 
them. I’m here on business, Spike—private 
business. Keep what I say under your 
hat.” 

“Never wear one,” answered Spike 
brightly. ‘‘That’s the beauty of this cli- 
mate.”’ 

“You can’t sell me the climate, 
either. Spike, you know P. J. Mad- 
den, don’t you?” 

“Well, we’re not very chummy. He 
hasn’t asked me to dinner. But of course 
all us big financiers are acquainted. As for 
Madden, I did him a service only a couple 
of days ago.” 

“‘Elucidate.” 

“This is just between us. Madden came 
in here Wednesday morning with a hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
negotiable bonds— mostly Liberties—and 
we sold them for him the same day; paid 
him in cash too.” 

“Precisely what I wanted to know. 
Spike, I'd like to talk with somebody at 
Madden’s bank about his actions there 
Wednesday.” 

“Who are you—Sherlock Holmes?” 
Bristol asked. 

“*Well’’— Eden thought of Chan—‘“‘I am 
connected with the police temporarily.” 
Spike whistled. ‘“‘I may go so far as to 
say—and for heaven’s sake, keep it to your- 
self—that Madden is in trouble. At the 
present moment I’m stopping at his ranch 





on the desert, and I have every reason to 
believe he’s being blackmailed 

Spike looked at him. ‘‘What if he is? 
That ought to be his business.” 

“It ought to be, but it isn’t. A certain 
transaction with my father is involved. Do 
you know anybody at the Garfield Bank? 

“‘One of my best friends is cashier there 
But you know these bankers hard-boiled 
eggs. However, we'll have a try.” 

They went together to the marble pre- 
cincts of the Garfield Bank. Spike held a 
long and earnest conversation with his 
friend. Presently he called Eden over and 
introduced him. 

“How do you do?” said the banker. 
“You realize that what Spike here sug- 
gests is quite irregular. But if he vouches 
for you I suppose What is it you 
want to know?” 

“Madden was here on Wednesday. Just 
what happened?” 

“Yes, Mr. Madden came in on Wednes- 
day. We hadn’t seen him for two years, 
and his coming caused quite a stir. He 
visited the safe-deposit vaults and spent 
some time going through his box.” 

“Was he alone?” 

“No, he wasn’t,”’ the banker replied. 
“His secretary, Thorn, who is well known 
to us, was with him; also a little middle- 
aged man whom I don’t recall very clearly.” 

“Ah, yes. He examined his safety- 
deposit box. Was that all?” 

The banker hesitated. “‘No. He had 
wired his office in New York to deposit a 
rather large sum of money to our credit 
with the Federal Reserve Bank—but I'd 
really rather not say any more.” 

“You paid over to him that large sum of 
money?” 

“I’m not saying we did. I’m afraid I’ve 
said too much already.” 

““You’ve been very kind,’’ Eden replied. 
“‘T promise you won't regret it. Thank you 
very much.” 

He and Bristol returned to the street. 
“Thanks for your help, Spike,’’ Eden re- 
marked. “I’m leaving you here.” 

“Cast off like an old coat,” complained 
Bristol. ‘‘ How about luncheon?” 

“Sorry. Some other time. I must run 
along now. The station’s down here, isn’t 
it? I leave you to your climate.” 

“Sour grapes,”’ returned Spike. “ Don’t 
go home and get lost in the fog. So long.” 

From the eleven o’clock train a different 
Charlie Chan alighted. He was dressed as 
Eden had seen him in San Francisco 

“Hello, Dapper Dan,”’ the boy said. 

Chan smiled. “ Feel respected again,’’ he 
explained. ‘Visited Barstow and rescued 
proper clothes. No cooking today, which 
makes life very pretty.” 

‘* Madden put up a fight when you left?” 

‘How could he do so? I leave before his 
awakening, dropping quaintly worded note 
at door. No doubt now his heart is heavy, 
thinking I have deserted forever. Happy 
surprise for him when Ah Kim returns to 
home nest.” 

“Well, Charlie, I’ve been busy,” said 
Eden. He went over his activities of the 
morning. ‘‘When the old boy came back 
to the ranch the other night he must have 
been oozing cash at every pore. I tell you, 
Holley’s right. He’s being blackmailed.” 

“Seems that way,” agreed Chan. ‘‘ Here 
is another thought: Madden has killed a 
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‘By George, it’s possible!"’ admitted 
eden. 

“To be considered,’ replied Chan. “‘Sug- 
yest now we visit caretaker at local home 


\ taxi carried them to Orange Grovs 
Avenue. Chan's black eyessparkled asthe y 
drove through the cheerful, handsome city 
When they turned off under the shade of 
the pepper trees lining the favorite street of 
the millionaires, the detective regarded the 


big houses with awe 


“Impressive sight for one born in thatched 
hut by side of muddy river,”’ he announced 
‘**Rich men here live like emperors. Does 


it bring content?” 

“Charlie,” said Eden, I'm worried 
about this caretaker business. Suppose he 
reports our call to Madden— we're sunk,” 

“‘Without bubble showing. But what 
did I say, we accept long chance and hope 
for happy luck.” 

“Is it really necessary to see him? 

“Important to see everybody knowing 
Madden. This caretaker may turn out 
useful find.” 

‘What shall we say to him?” 

“The thing that appears to be true. 
Madden in much trouble —blackmail. We 
are police on trail of crime.” 

“Fine! And how can you prove that?” 

“Quick flash of Honolulu badge, which I 
have pinned to vest. All police badges 
much alike, unless person has suspicion to 
read close.” 

“Well, you're the doctor, Charlie. I 
follow on.” 

The taxi halted before the largest house 
on the street—or in the world, it seemed. 
Chan and Eden walked up the broad drive- 
way to find a man engaged in training roses 
on a pergola. He was a scholarly looking 
man even in his overalls, with keen eyes 
and a pleasant smile 

“Mr. Fogg?” inquired Eden 

“That’s my name,” the man said. Bob 
Eden offered Holley’s card and Fegg's smile 
broadened. 

*‘Glad to meet any friend of Holley’s,”’ 
he remarked. ‘“‘Come over to the side ve- 
randa and sit down. What can I do for 
you?” 

‘“‘We’re going to ask a few questions, Mr. 
Fogg,’’ Eden began. 
odd—you can answer them or not, as you 
prefer. In the first place, Mr. Madden 
was in Pasadena last Wednesday?”’ 

““Why, yes, of course he was.” 

“You saw him then?” 

“For a few minutes—yes. He drove up 
to the door in that Requa car he uses out 
here. That was about six o'clock. I talked 
with him for a while, but he didn’t get out 
of the car.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Just asked me if everything was al! 
right and added that he might be back 
shortly for a brief stay here, with his daugh- 
ter.” 

“With his daughter, eh?” 

ae 

“Did you make any inquiries about the 
daughter?”’ 

“Why, yes; the usual polite hope that 
she was well. He said she was quite well 
and anxious to get here.” 


“They may seem 
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Chan opened his coat for a brief second 
and the celebrated California j flashed 
on asilver badge. Peter Fogg nodded 

“I’m not surprised,” 
“But I'm sorry to hear it, just the same 
I’ve always liked Madden. Not many peo 


ple do, but he has certainly been a frien: 


he said seriously 


to me. As you may imagine, this work I'n 
doing here is hardly in my line I was a 
Then my health broke 
and I had to come out here. It was a case 
of taking anything I could get. Yes, sir, 
Madden has been kind to me, and I'll hel; 
you any way I can.”’ 

“You say you're not surprised. Have 
you any reason for that statement?” 

“No particular reason, but a man a 
famous as Madden, and as rich— well, it 
seems to me inevitable.” 

For the first time Charlie Chan spoke 
“One more question, sir. Is it possible you 
have idea why Mr. Madden shouid fear a 
certain man—a man named Jerry De- 
laney?”’ 

Fogg looked at him quickly, but did not 
speak. 

“Jerry Delaney,” 
‘You've heard that name, Mr. Fogg?” 

‘I can tell you this,” answered Fogg 
“The chief is rather friendly at times 
Some years ago he had this house gone over 
and a complete set of burglar alarms in 
stalled. I met him in the hail while the 
men were busy at the windows. ‘I guess 
that'll give us plenty of notice if anybody 

‘T imagine a big 
man like you has plenty of enemies, chief,’ 
said I. He looked at me kind of funny 
‘There’s only one man in the world I'm 
afraid of, Fogg,’ he answered. ‘Just one.’ 
I got sort of nervy. ‘Who's that, chief?’ 
I asked. ‘His name is Jerry Delaney,’ he 
said. ‘Remember that, if anything hap- 
pens.’ I told him I would. He was moving 
off. ‘And why are you afraid of this De- 
laney, chief?’ I asked him. It was a cheeky 
thing to say, and he didn’t answer at first.’ 

But he did answer 
Eden 

“Yes. He looked at me for a minute, and 
he said, ‘Jerry Delaney fo! 
queer professions, Fogg. And he’s too damr 


lawyer back East 


repeated Bob Eden 


tries to break in,’ he said 








suggested Bob 


lows one of the 


good at it.’ Then he walked away into the 


library and I knew better than to ask him 


anything more 
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Hence these remarks are addressed to others of the same 
kidney who may be thinking of hopping off some morning 
on some such expedition as that from which I returned 
not long since, and they are designed to convey a few bits 
of information acquired at first hand that may be useful 
along the way, especially as regards the tropics, which a 
considerable number of travelers find difficult of negotia- 
tion. Though these observations, reflections and deduc- 
tions are entirely masculine in their trend, any woman 
who has enough independence and initiative of spirit to 
go journeying in this happy-go-lucky manner will have 
no difficulty in applying them to her feminine needs, for 
most of them are basic. 

Primarily no person should think of 
starting on such a trip unless that per- 
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son likes the sea and travel on it. Such 
a trip is no expedition for the poor 
sailor, the squeamish sailor, the trav- 
eler who is easily bored by the water, or 
who is not gregarious, adaptable and 
companionable. Persons who are fin- 
icky about their food, who demand ultra 
service, who want to be continually and 
softly ensconced in soft places, would 
better stay at home. Not that the av- 
erage of the food aboard the ordinary 
run of ships isn’t pretty fair, for it is; 
but travel around the world necessitates 
long stretches at sea, and long stretches 
at sea breed a spirit wherein the food 
of the finest restaurant in Paris would 
lose its zest unless the situation is ra- 
tionally considered. 

I always sympathize with the chief 
stewards of ships that make long trips. 


They have impossible jobs. Let a ship 





start on a three weeks’ trip at sea, 
For the first few days the 
passengers, their 
whetted by sea air, gorge at 
the tables and exclaim over 
the fine quality of the food. 
Then their enforced lack 
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constant and assiduous 
devotion to the exten- 
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sive menus make them 
bilious and complain- 
ing, and Brillat de 
Savarin couldn't 
cook to their 
faction. It is 


satis- 
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that, a Japanese boat with a Japanese steward, a Japaness 
cook and Japanese waiters who contrived a Parisian menu 
between them that made things very difficult for t} ; 
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“SOMETHING 
INTHE AUTOMOTIVE W 


AS A YEAR AGO the industry began to say: 
“Something is happening in the automotive 
world”. 


The public had found itself suddenly presented 
with a car that fulfilled beyond all expectations its 
conception of what a car should be and what a car 
should do. 


It was powerful. It performed with dash and 
spirit. It was at home in any traffic. It was easy 
to drive and easy to park. It was beautiful. It 
offered comfort and luxury... . yet its price 
was low. 


Immediately great interest focused upon this car. 
Day by day that interest grew more and more in- 
tense. It doubled and redoubled as the weeks and 
months rolled by. On thoroughfare and highway 
this car asked no favors, feared no road. 


Then, when endurance took first place among its 
proved qualities, in the hands of thousands ot 
owners—the final proof of excellence was 
established. 


Today public preference stands at a new peak of 
enthusiasm for the car that won its place by right 
of merit. 


This public preference confirms the fact that some- 
thing, indeed, was happening a year ago. 


With the greatest year in Oldsmobile history now 
a highlight in the history of the industry itself; 
with thousands of owners lavishing their praise 
upon this car; with a record of performance and 
stamina established .... 


Now what was happening may be freely told: 


ENERAL MOTORS was mustering new hearts 
G and heads and hands to the service of Olds- 
mobile. A new staff of leaders was taking command. 
From distinguished service, in all phases of the 
industry, they came, bringing with them a new 
appreciation of public wants and needs, a new will 
to serve, new pride, new vigor and new skill. 


They shared a common vision, cherished a com- 
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mon aim, held firm to a common purpose which 
they were determined to achieve. 


And with Oidsmobile each man recognized the 
opportunity to achieve that common purpose. 
Shoulder to shoulder with him stood others just 
as earnest, just as capable as he. At their absolute 
command were the envied facilities and veteran 
craftsmen of one of the pioneer manufacturers of 
the automobile world. Back of ali this, at their 
disposal, lay the vast resources of General Motors. 


Seizing these facilities, they bent to their task with 
a will. 


United in their purpose they dedicated to its 
achievement, not only heads and hands, but hearts 
... their whole-souled ambition to perform a public 
service, to fulfill a public need. 


How well they succeeded, everyone now knows 


Why they succeeded is this: 


EEP-ROOTED in the mind of every man who 

plans or builds or tests Oldsmobile is the un- 

wavering determination that his knowledge and 
skill and resources shall render constant service... 


.. that the American family may have, at a mod- 
erate investment, a car that gratifies their finer 
tastes as well as satisfies their every need.... 


.. that Cidsmobile shall not be wanting in a single 
essential factor that contributes to performance, 
comfort, beauty or long life .... 


.. that in the design, material and manufacture of 
every detail the strictest standards shall be rigidly 
maintained .... 


.. that their boundless resources and matchless 
facilities shall be utilized to the utmost to provide 
these qualities at the low est possible COSE «22° 


This is more than a purpose; it is a creed. 


It is accepted as a trust, with the firm determination 
that nothing shall ever deflect the loyalty of Olds- 
mobile from this ideal. 


This—our steadfast pledge—is your firm assurance. 


,r LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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instead of grousing about the fare asa whole, 
experiments around, finds out what the cook 
can do fairly well and sticks to that. Once 
on an interisland journey on a small boat, 
that system confined me to boiled eggs; but 
as the eggs were fresh and the trip lasted only 
three days, no harm was done. At that, 
though the food is rather plain and often 
illy prepared on many of those small boats 
running about in the tropical waters and 
other places where small boats prosper, 
some of it is remarkably good. I got ona 
three-hundred-ton Leviathan out in Java 
waters where there was a seven-course 
dinner, beginning with a fruit cocktail and 
running through to coffee and Holland 
cheese. Unfortunately there was also a 
heavy storm at the time, and the dinner 
wasn’t fully appreciated by some of the 
passengers. 

The important thing in tropical travel is 
to keep well, which requires a good bit of 
keeping for voyagers from temperate 
zones, but which isn’t difficult, at that, if 
the physical equipment is up to par when 
the trip begins. That is a trite enough ad- 
monition about any climate, but useful, 
none the less, as to the tropics, because the 
tendency is to do things in the tropics as we 
are accustomed to do them in our cooler 
climes; and the tropics do not admit of such 
treatment by any save the hardiest, and are 
likely to protest strenuously even in such 
cases, Nor is it wise to follow the old rule 
of thumb and in the tropics do as the 
tropical people do. That doesn’t work 
either. An American in transit along the 
equator, lingering here and there, needs a 
code of his own if all the fun there is is to 
be had. 

Most people travel for fun. Some go on 
business, and they know how, or ought to. 
Some have serious scholastic uplift, re- 
search or other similar and high-hat enter- 
prises in mind. -They get along the best 
way they can. Nothing is so serious in this 
world as a serious American being serious 
on a mission that takes him— or her—to the 
tropics. He is beyond any ordinary pale of 
consideration. I met a bunch of them who 
were going out to India. Hevings! They 
couldn’t see anything interesting or spec- 
tacular in dawn in the Celebes or sunset 
over Smeru. 


Java Coffee in Java 


Wherefore I am concerned with those 
who go for fun, for experience, to see new 
things and adventure in new places; and 
the first thing these should learn is to watch 
their food and to watch their drink. That 
is about all there is toit. A very high per 
cent of all physical disturbances in the 
tropics are intestinal—some wrong food, 
some wrong drink, a few germs. There you 
There are insect plagues also, and 
disease-bearing mosquitoes to be careful 
about, and here and there a reptile may 
obtrude; but, all in all, the chief danger is 
with what is eaten and what is drunk; and 
the thing is so simple, unless you are a 
glutton, that it seems absurd that every- 
body traveling along the equator should not 
be fit all the way 

To begin with, you do not need much 
food in the tropics, and the bulk of the food 
ou eat should be fruit and vegetables. 
nis is contrary to the theory and practice 
of the white men who live along the equa- 
tor, but that need not concern you. They 
live there and you do not. Also they die 
there, and that ought to be without your 
caleulations. Dutchmen, for instance, scat- 
tered all over the East Indian Archipelago, 
have a manner of feeding that would put 
an American in a hospital in a week. They 
have some coffee at their bedside, with a bit 
of fruit, usually a banana. Then they go to 
breakfast, and the Dutchman’s idea of a 
useful and nutritious breakfast is a plate of 
sausage and cold meat, a platter of Holland 
cheese as a snack to start. Then come eggs, 
hot and plentiful, and bread and jam and 
coffee 

They call it coffee. Perhaps it is. 
renowned the world over 
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bean. In the cup, as served in the Dutch 
tropical possessions, it is a frightful trav- 
esty on coffee. They roast the bean until 
it is almost burned, and grind it. Then 
they let water drip through it or employ 
some other occult process, and produce a 
black, thick, acrid mixture they call coffee 
essence. This is served cold in a little 
pitcher, with a larger pitcher of hot water. 
The plot is to pour some of the essence into 
your cup, fill the cup with the hot water 
and revel in the murky combination. It 
doesn’t taste like coffee. It doesn’t taste 
like near-coffee. It doesn’t taste like sub- 
stitute coffee. It tastes like some sort of 
chemical solution used for cleaning rugs. 
That is a detail. There isn’t a good cup of 
coffee, or a cup of good coffee, to be had 
outside of the United States anywhere in 
this world, so why impeach the Dutch- 
man’s idea of the brew? 


The Tropical Bill of Fare 


The tropical English are equally keen on 
this breakfast gorge. They take what they 
take at home— mush, eggs, bacon, kidneys, 
fish, and so on, and toast and marmalade. 
The Scotch know better. That is why they 
last longer than the English out there. They 
stick to porridge. At noon the Dutchman 
lams into his ris tafel, of which the con- 
sumption is four pounds and eleven ounces 
per Dutch capita, and the Englishman 
goes avidly after his meat. At night they 
bear down heavily on the meat again. 
Meantime they use up quite a quantity of 
so-called ardent spirits, such as square-faced 
gin and Scotch whisky. As they dine late in 
the evening, never before eight and usually 
not until nine or after, there are some hours 
following business and before feeding time 
that promote the internal-revenue tax re- 
ceipts of both Holland and the British 
Empire. Then they retire, clouded in a 
redly purplish haze. 

A casual visitor to those parts, coming in 
fresh and unaccustomed from the cooler 
places, would curl up into a knot after a 
week of that sort of thing, and many of 
them do. The wise procedure is to lay off 
the sausage and the cheese and the meats 
and the ris tafel and the thick soups and 
the pastries; and, so far as your ideas of 
personal liberty will allow you, lay off the 
square-faced gin and the Scotch. No casual 
visitor to these parts will eat meat more 
than once a day if he wants to keep fit, and 
if the casual visitor is clever as well as 
casual, he will not eat meat that often. Nor 
fish. Nor cheese. Nor any of the starchy 
stuffs in quantity. 

The wise ones will confine themselves 
largely to cooked vegetables and fruit. The 
vegetables must be cooked— canned if nec- 
essary. There are good and sufficient rea- 
song for that. Green vegetables are out of 
the question, but I have yet to find a place 
where I could not dig up a can of tomatoes 
or a tin of beans. The American canned- 
goods makers have made a ring around the 
world. The breadstuffs are usually good, 
and though the butter is pretty messy, and 
generally the tinned Danish stuff, it can be 
endured. Milk is not recommended. Rice 
is useful now and then. It isa pretty ornery 
eating place where one or two things can- 
not be pic’<ed off the bill of fare in sufficient 
quantity and of sufficient quality to satisfy 
hunger and supply bodily needs. And if 
you happen to one of those ornery ones, 
there always is fruit. That will fill the bill. 

Many of the tropical fruits are of little 
consequence to the palate from the tem- 
perate zone. Most of them are mushy and 
sticky and insipid. However, there are 
some that are worthy of the highest con-" 
sideration. There are plenty of orangeS 
and plenty of good bananas, and each coun- 
try has an indigenous fruit or two that is of 
value. A little inquiry and a few visits to 
the fruit markets, with testings here and 
there, will soon establish the fruit equation. 
Chief among them all, the finest fruit in all 
the world, is the mangosteen, only to be 
found in tropical countries—a purplish ball 
that, halved round its thick rind, reveals 
segments of the fruit inside, whiter than 
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any snow that ever was driven anywhere, 
and delicious to the taste—delicious—the 
ultimate in fruit, and to be had for a few 
cents a string. 

Eat fruit, but eat it carefully. Never 
touch with the fingers that have touched 
the outside of the fruit the pulp within that 
you intend to eat. The deadly dysentery 
bug has a habit of lurking on the skins of 
tropical fruits. This is especially true of 
bananas. But with ordinary precautions, 
tropical fruit is as harmless as our own, 
and it provides the needful alkali for our 
trepically acid systems. 

This is not theory but practical experi- 
ence. I have been a good deal in the tropics 
in my life and have recently returned from 
some months along the equator. On that 
trip I ate very little meat, all the vegetables 
I could get, and much fruit. I watched my 
starchy intake and was sparing of the sugar. 
I had plenty to eat and I came through 
without even a headiche. The tropical 
heat made no more impression on me than 
if I were a native. I was up early and out 
late, slept well and was fit every minute. 
Whereas some of the heavy meat eaters I 
met along the way did not fare so well. 

Thus we come to the all-engrossing sub- 
ject of drink. The entire world is more 
interested in booze, right at this minute, 
than in any other topic whatsoever. No 
person who moves around this country 
even a little will question the statement 
that the leading theme of conversation is 
now and has been for a long time drink in 
all its phases—prohibition, bootlegging, 
home-brewing, where to get it, how to get 
it, price, quality, quantity, the effect or non- 
effect of the law, and all this and that. 
Every general conversation gets around to 
whisky in some form or other. 


A Panacea for Tenderfeet 


Our experiment in prohibition interests 
the whole world. The people in every place 
I went, from the South Seas to the Riviera, 
from Australia to Siam, wanted to know 
about prohibition— how it is working, what 
is happening about it in the United States, 
what I think about it, and they were also 
keen to tell me what they think. As soon as 
it was discovered that I am an American I 
was questioned incessantly about the whole 
business. I heard discussions between Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen, natives 
even, in hotels, on boats, in clubs, in public 
gathering places, with not an American 
participating, exactly similar in tone, argu- 
ment, consideration and conclusion to dis- 
cussions we hear every day and everywhere 
here at hcme. Prohibition was brought up 
at every meal where there was a foreigner 
at table with me. The drinkers and the 
nondrinkers in the far-flung places of the 
earth were eager to know all about it. 

I was bored stiff with prohibition before 
I got halfway around, and in the last stop- 
ping place, England, the Americans living 
there dinned it at me, and the English 
harped on it— prohibition. It transcended 
all the other topics—- Mussolini, Geneva, 
Locarno, labor troubles in England, union- 
ism in Australia, rubber in the Malay 
States, Sarikat Islam in Java, the fall of 
the franc in France, can Germany pay, the 
new King of Siam, the situation in India, 
the aspirations of the Young Egyptians, the 
decadence of the Turks, the fight of Krim 
against the Spanish and the French, the 
gambling Monte Carlo, the Wills-Lenglen 
tennis, the Grand National Steeplechase, 
the proper length for skirts—everything. 
We certainly started something when we 
went in for prohibition. 

But there is very little prohibition in the 
other countries of the world—practically 
none, despite the interest in our fling at it. 
This is especially to be noted in the tropics, 
where the resident whites do an amount of 
ground-and-lofty drinking that is astonish- 
ing when one considers how hot the sun is, 
how humid the air is and how curious the 
theory that coolness of body is to be ob- 
tained by pouring into that body large 
quantities of square-faced gin and Scotch 
whisky However, these boys have been 
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out in the tropics a longer or shorter time, 
as the case may be, and their drinking is 
their own affair. They are handy lads at it, 
and they seem to enjoy it, so that is all 
there is to that. 

My considerations of booze in the tropics 
apply only to those, like myself, who travel 
there; who are not remaining but passing 
on; who come from cooler countries and 
are going back to them within rather short 
spaces of time; who are not acclimated to 
the tropics; and who are living under new 
and, at times, harassing conditions. It is 
my conviction that it is well for such as 
these to cut out the booze entirely when in 
the tropics, to go on the water wagon while 
there. I know from personal experience, 
and from experiences of others with which 
I am familiar, that the traveler in the 
tropics who confines his drinking to lemon 
squash while in the heated zone will be 
more friendly to himself than the chap who 
dives into the gin and swims around in the 
Scotch-and-soda. 

The lemon squash is the panacea for 
tenderfeet in the tropics. It is the regu- 
lator, the reviver, the protector against 
fever, the assassin of germs, the foe of trop- 
ical acidity, the enemy of rheumatic condi- 
tions, the quencher of thirst, the genera! 
efficient hygienic handy man within the 
body. There is no doubt that the two most 
beneficent fruits known to man are the 
orange and the lemon, and it is in the trop- 
ics that the lemon shines with greatest 
effulgence. It is a hygienic policeman that 
polices the body, paying strict attention 
to the liver that is inclined to be refractory, 
supplies richly the needed mineral salts 
and when burned in the processes of diges- 
tion leaves an alkaline ash that neutralizes 
the acids that are so copiously the result 
of tropical living conditions. A grand 
friend, aid and companion is the lemon, 
and the way to utilize it is in the squash. 

A lemon squash is a lemonade, as we 
know it. A lemonade in the tropics 
limonade —is something that comes out of 
a bottle, a citric-acid preparation, usually 
artificial in composition. A lemon squash, 
thus known to differentiate it from the 
bottled stuff, is a drink made of fresh 
lemons —either the juice, which has been 
squeezed beforehand, or the fresh fruit 
squeezed at the time of preparation—and 
water. To be most efficient it should have 
no sugar in it, or very little. Care must be 
taken to see that the maker uses fresh fruit. 
They have a way of shoving off the pre- 
pared citric-acid stuff on you. But you can 
get it, if you insist on it, almost everywhere. 


Native Fashion Arbiters 


Get it and drink it by the quart. Drink 
five or six or seven or ten lemon squashes a 
day. Drink one every time you feel thirsty, 
but always between meals, never at meals. 
Drink them in the morning and in the 
afternoon and at night. Lap them up. 
They are cool, they are refreshing, they 
taste good, and they surely are life pre- 
servers. If you are sure of the water, have 
them made of plain water. Bottled water 
is not so good, but passable. Boiled water 
is best. Beware the ordinary water. Do 
not drink that, and do drink lemon 
squashes. 

You will be better off without tea or 
coffee; but if you take enough lemon 
squashes your daily tea-and-coffee habit 
will not hurt you. 

Literally, I lemon-squashed my way 
around the world. Not a day passed when 
I was in the tropics that I did not drink 
eight or ten of them, and in the cooler 
climates I took two or three. I took them 
straight, without sugar, and at the tempera- 
ture of the water, without ice; but that 
isn’t necessary. That was because for 
many years I have not used iced water, get- 
ting that custom because, upon a time, I 
was for some months in places where 
I could not get ice, and never went back to 
ice when I got to the iced-water belt. If 
you like them iced, have them iced. But 
use as little sugar as possible. Fruit and 

Continued on Page 71 
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All Enclosed Elcars Are 
Richly Upholstered in Lustrous 
MOHAIR VELVET 


Years of selection and rejection in order to 
make perfect the appointments of enclosed 
Elcar bodies 

... but during this process of evolution, one 
factor has remained constant. . . 

and that is Chase VELMo, the genuine mohair 
velvet upholstery that has, from the begin- 
ning, proved unequaled for comfort, for 
beauty and for serviceability.” 


we VELMO, a Perfected Mohair nie 


Unsurpassed for Closed Car Upholstery 
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n All the Big Races ~ 
Perfect Circles Win! 
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years—every major automobile race has bee ders, pistons and rings by positive lubrication; the 
won by a Perrect Crrcie-equipped car.+r* Starting — slots carry away surplus oil, preventing fouled plugs 
with the Indianapolis 500-mile race in 1922, and on and making possible | 000 or more miles to the gallon 
through "22, °23, 24, °25 and "20, PerrectCircie’s of oil. ++ Installed by good dealers everywhere. If f 
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Cixcie groove-and-slot combination, a patented 
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THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 
Export Sales Department, $49 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Oil-Regulating Piston 
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“Don’t wait on my account!’’ shouted 
Len. ‘“‘You might reserve a comfortable 
cell in the caboose for yourself!” 

Squire Mason’s rapid progress toward 
Pottsville was evidenced by the white 
screen of dust that drifted slowly across the 
fields behind his motor. Len had no fear 
that he would put his threat into execution. 
In the first place, even if Mason had got a 
judgment of foreclosure and sale for the 
property, that didn’t make him the owner; 
and, anyhow, he’d always understood that 
findings were keepings. It seemed incredible 
that the owner of the bonds should not 
have turned up, for a rapid calculation 
showed them to be worth in the neighbor- 
hood of eight thousand dollars; yet they 
had evidently been there for at least twelve 
years. 

They certainly had not been put there by 
Sam Bellows, for Sam had never had fifty 
dollars to his name at any one time in his 
life; and it was a most unlikely place for 
Toggery Bill Gookin to cache his surplus, 
even if by any stretch cf fancy he could be 
credited with such an zmount. Who could 
have hidden them? 

Len grew excited. Maybe, if they didn’t 
belong to anybody—that is, anybody who 
was alive or in a position to claim them— 
he would have the right to keep them him- 
self! Suppose some fellow had put them 
there and gone off and got killed in the 
war, say. Or suppose a miser had hidden 
them and forgotten where he had put them. 
Twelve years was a long time! Think of 
all that money lying right there, rotting in 
that lousy old tin can, while he was grub- 
bing away to get enough to pay off his 
mortgage—only to have it stolen from 
him! Gosh! If he could just keep a part 
of it! He was surely entitled to a reward! 

As he stood there the whistle over at 
Sampson’s Steam Lumber Mill on Turkey 
Pond blew twelve o’clock. Should he go 
home to dinner? To hell with it! Should he 
tell Carrie about his find? If it turned out 
afterward that he couldn't keep any of the 
money she'd die of disappointment. The 
thing to do was to put the bonds in a safe 
place and then get hold of some lawyer who 
could advise him as to his rights. Len 
placed the package in his breast pocket, 
buttoned his jumper tightly across his 
chest and, lighting his pipe, started to- 
ward the village. 


Toggery Bill Gookin was locking up his 
Dry Goods Emporium and Notion Store 
for the noon hour as Squire Hezekiah 
Mason drew up to the curb in front. 

“Hello, Bill!’ the latter accosted him 
with unusual amiability. ‘‘Want a lift 
home? I’m goin’ right by your house.” 

“*Sure!”’ Toggery Bill came slowly down 
the steps and seated himself beside the 
squire. 

*“*T guess there ain't no use putting any of 
us to the expense of a sale under my judg- 
ment of foreclosure, is there, Bill? The 
place won’t bring anywheres near the 
amount of the mortgage with accumulated 
interest,’’ said Mason. ‘‘I thought we could 
both save money and trouble if you was to 
give me a deed direct. I'd even give you a 
hundred dollars extry for the standin’ hay. 
How about it?” 

It so happened that the squire’s offer, not 
an ungenerous one in itself, came most op- 
portunely for Toggery Bill, who just at that 
moment could use a hundred dollars very 
neatly in his business. What Mason said 
was only too true. The blacksmith’s farm, 
if put up at sale, would certainly not bring 
a cent more than the amount of the squire’s 
judgment, and there might even be a de- 
ficiency judgment against him besides, a 
possibility which would be obviated if he 
accepted the present offer. 

“Suits me,” he said. “If you’ve got a 
hundred dollars in your jeans I'll give you 
a quitclaim deed.” 

The squire drove for a couple of minutes 
without *There’s other 


speaking. one 
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thing I suppose I ought to have before we 
close,’ he ruminated. 

“What’s that?”’ inquired Toggery Bill 
with a trace of anxiety. 

“Whose stuff was that in the smithy? 
Who owned the tools and such?” 

“Sam. There warn’t much—anvil, 
sledge—I don’t know what condition it’s in 
now.” 

“The fire destroyed it all,’’ answered the 
squire. “Only, I don’t want to take over 
the property and tlien have some feller 
coming around and ciaimin’ I’ve made way 
with anything. You get Sam to give mea 
bill of sale of the wreckage and a 

“‘That’s easy. I sold him the stuff in the 
first place. I'll get him to assign it to you 
or reassign it to me before I give you the 
deed.”’ 

“Get him to reassign,” advised 
squire. ‘‘It’s more shipshape.” 

They drew up at Sam’s house, from 
which Toggery Bill presently returned, 
waving the original bill of sale whereby, for 
a proper consideration, he had assigned and 
conveyed to Bellows his right, title and in- 
terest to ‘‘all the chattels and personal 
property of every sort and description in 
and about said shop,’’ and which over his 
signature Bellows had just reassigned to 
him. 

*Here’s his 


the 


reassignment,” he said. 
** And we canceled the lease—tore it up.” 

“Good! That’s that!’"’ nodded the 
squire. ‘‘Now come on up to my office and 
we'll finish the whole business.” 

Thus a deed making Squire Mason owner 
in fee of the smithy was executed within 
half an hour of the finding of the bonds and 
just before Len Crandall entered Main 
Street. 

An ignorant man is easily susceptible to a 
threat from a clever and unscrupulous one, 
particularly if the latter be a lawyer. It 
cannot be said that Mason had inspired any 
fear in Len Crandall, but he had succeeded 
in making him nervous. Not that Len was 
afraid of being arrested, but he did not 
know what Mason might do. Ever since 
the exposure of Mason’s dishonesty as the 
prosecutor of Skinny the Tramp, it had 
been generally recognized that he was a 
man who would stop at nothing to achieve 
his ends. Len decided to take no chances 
and went at once to the Pottsville National 
Bank, where he told his story to its presi- 
dent, Mr. Hascum, who agreed to accept 
temporary custody of the bonds. 

“Ever hear of Old Man Tutt?” asked 
the banker in answer to Len’s query about 
a lawyer. ‘He's a pretty slick old guy. I 
guess he’s on to all the tricks Mason knows. 
In fact, he did him up good and plenty in the 
Turkey Hollow case. Ruined his character 
forever. He’s up here for a week’s fishing 
and was in the bank only a few minutes ago. 
You'll probably find him having luncheon 
over to the Phoenix House. If you want 
I'll take you over and introduce you. 

No, he won’t overcharge you. He practices 
law for the fun o, it.” 

They had opened the door to cross the 
street to the hotel, when Squire Mason, 
who, having deposited Toggery Bill at his 
house, had followed Crandall down Main 
Street, came hurriedly up the steps. 

“Hold on a minute, Hascum!”’ he or- 
dered. “I want to look at the securities 
this man has just deposited with you.” 

‘IT have no right to show you a client’s 
securities without his consent,’’ replied the 
banker. 

“You not only have the right but the 
duty to turn them over—if they are stolen 
property,’ retorted the squire. 

“T have no reason to think what Mr. 
Crandall has turned over to me is stolen,” 
answered Hascum. 

**We’'ll see what the law has to say about 
that!” roared the squire. ‘And I'll hold 
you in double damages for conversion. 
Court’s in session over to Felchville and I'll 
be back with a writ of replevin inside of an 


hour.” 
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“Glad to see you at any time, Mr. Ma 
son,’’ said Hascum politely. ‘But if you 
should wish to open an account with us I 
shall have to ask for references.” 

Mr. Tutt, who was finishing his 
piece of apple pie in the dining room of the 
Phoenix House when they entered, listened 
to Len’s story with keen attention, as did 
Ma Best, who came in from the kitchen or 
purpose to hear it. 

“‘Ain’t that fine!” she exclaimed. ‘Just 
when Len needed the money most! Now he 
won’t have to lose his farm.” 

“What do you really think of Len’s 
claim, Eph?” inquired Hascum. ‘Do you 
think anybody has a better?” 

Mr. Tutt tilted back his chair and occu 
pied several unprofitable seconds in lighting 
a stogy. 

“T think,” he answered at 
without replying directly to the banker’s 
question, “that the Lord has deliver 
Len’s enemy into his hands.” 
finger tips together and gazed 
platively at the ceiling. ‘‘But we've got to 
play our cards very carefully, and work 
together. Toujours /a fi ! Can I count 
on all of you?” 

“‘Len is the 
Hascum. 

Ma laid her hand on the y« 
shoulder. ‘‘Guess you 
What do you want us to do?” 

“In the first place,” replied the « 


second 


length, 


but 





He laid his 


contem 


bank’s client,”’ answered 


know how I feel 


| | iaw- 
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yer, ‘‘we must prevent Mason from finding 
out anything more about the bonds, except 
the amount of their face value. In no case 


must he be allowed to know their serial 
numbers.”’ 

“That’s easy enough,” 
“They’re safely locked up in 

“So far, so good. But he will 
ably make an attempt to gain possession of 
them by procuring a writ of 
giving bond. 
now, over in Felchville, just as he 
ened.” 








unquestion- 
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He is probably busy at that 





“How can we meet that situation?” 
asked Hascum. 
“Tf necessary, by getting a third-party 





claimant to replevin them back; but what 
time does the bank close?”’ 

“Three o'clock.” 

‘First get me the serial numbers of the 
Then you have ck 
bank, keep out of the way until bedti 
Take a walk; or better, motor doi 
Cooperstown and go to the movies 
after two now. Mason won't be back be 


fore 3:30. 





bonds. once 


He’ll never guess where you have 





gone. Now, Len, as I understand 
it, you were planning this afternoon to find 
a place to take your family when you will be 


ejected tomorrow. Well, I think you can 
take a chance on staying where you are 
Go quietly back to your job at the smithy 
Maybe you'll find another bundle of bonds 
And then give me and Ma here a couple of 
hours to do a little work on our 
count. She's a student of psycn logy, and 
between us we ought to be able to arouse 
some public sentimen right dire 

tion—not too much, 
Everything helps! Everything helps! 
one thing more, Len! If you put this mat 
ter in my hands, you must let me handle 

I’m doing 


and even i you 


own at 


in the 


but 


Just enoug! 


Just 


my own way, whether you think 
the right thing or not, 
think I’m crazy.” 

“You can trust Mr. Tutt,”” advised Has 
cum. “But before we separate let me as! 
just more question, Ep} Isn't it 
settled law that the finder of lost property 
can keep it? 
weepers.”’ 

Mr. Tutt looked at him intently. ‘‘ Your 
understanding of the law agrees absolutely 
with mine, Job. Generally speaking, the 
law relating to treasure-trove in this coun 
try has been merged in that governing the 
finding of lost property; although, of course 
there are exceptional cases whicl 
to confusion. In my personal opinion Le: 





one 


Finders keepers—losers 
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gery Bill looked slightly confused. 
“Well’’—he hesitated—‘‘I kinder got 
the idee from somethin’ I heard that they’d 


1Oppery 


been 

“One 
countered Bellows. 
feller put ‘em there after I leased the 


there for years 


guess is as good as another,” 


‘I’ve got the idee some 
smithy. 
*“Maybe Hank Truslow hid ’em,”’ sug- 
gested Ma Best. 

“Tf he did he’s abandoned ’em,”’ declared 
Toggery *An’ nobody knows what 
became of him, anyhow. Last I heard he 
was cook in a lumber camp out in Oregon 
somewheres.” 

“T reckon if he’s still alive they belong 
to him, just the same,” said Ma. 

“Why do you think he’s alive?” 

‘IT don’t particularly,” replied Ma. ‘All 
I say is if Hank Truslow put those bonds 
there they belong to him if he’s above 
ground to claim ’em, and to his heirs if he’s 
dead.” 

“Hank ain’t got no heirs,’’ contributed 
Cy Pennypacker, of the Art-Foto Saloon. 
‘“*He was an orphan born. Somebody found 
him in an ash barrel and put him in the 
foundling asylum up to Utiky. And he 
never married. I guess you got a good claim, 
Bill. Anyhow I'll give you a little some- 
thin’ for it.”’ 

“His claim don’t amount to nothin’ 
alongside of mine,’’ shouted the deputy 
sheriff. ‘First place, Hank Truslow never 
put them bonds there—unless he stole ’em. 
He owed money to everybody in Pottsville. 
Second place, I was in lawful possession as 
lessee when they was found. And’’—he 
swept the assembled multitude with tri- 
umph in his eye—‘“‘thirdly and lastly, if 
there’s any question about when they was 
put there, they belong to me under the bill 
of sale by which Toggery conveyed to me 
for a good and valuable consideration his 
right, title and interest to ‘all the chattels 
and personal property of every sort and 
description in and about said shop.’” 

“Bully for you, Sam!” yelled someone in 
the crowd. “That fixes Toggery, all 
right!” 

“No, it don’t neither!’ protested the 
dry-goods man. “If the bonds was dug out 
of the earth they was part of the land and 
belong to me, and if they was just lyin’ 
around—although in that case I suppose 
they was personal property—they didn’t 
pass under the bill of sale, because neither 
of us knew anything about ’em. I had no 
intent to sell or he to buy.” 

“That's true too,” agreed Pennypacker. 
“Looks to me as if it was about fifty-fifty 
between you two fellers. I'll tell ye: Why 
don’t you pool your interests and get up a 
company. 


sill. 


stock in it if you want 
me to. We advertise Hank — in 
moderation—and give him a chance to 
claim the bonds if they're his; and if he 
don’t, in proper time we can sell ’em and 


"ll take 


kin for 


divide the proceeds.” 

“That’s pretty good!” snorted Ma Best. 
“To hear y, one would think 
you'd found the bonds yourself.” 

Suddenly Toggery 
his left hand on his torso in the neighbor- 


hood of his heart. 


you talk, Cy 


sill Gookin « lapped 


“The old son of a gun!” he groaned. 

“What's the sill?’ gasped Sam. 

** Mason! 
some devilment!”’ 

“What's he 
Pennypacker. 

“He got me to deed him the lan 
very noon. I only just thought 

This unexpected announcement 
gered eve ry body into silence. 

‘*And he got me to cancel my lease and 
reassign my bill of sale!” 
lows. “ Durn his hide! 
he knew?” 

“Hold on a minute!” interrupted Ma 

“What time did you give him the 
deed?” 

‘“‘About a quarter to one.” 

“Well, Len found the bonds before that 
replied the 


matter, 
I oughta known he was up to 


demanded 


done?’ 


stay 


ejaculated Bel- 


Hiow do you s’ pose 


somewheres around twelve,” 
proprietress of the Phoenix House. 

Toggery Bill had turned a sickly green 
‘The old rascal made me date the deed from 
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the fifteenth of last month--the dat 
the judgment of foreclosure and sale!”’ 

There was a general outcry at the 
squire’s duplicity. “‘Gosh! If he ain’t a 
slick one!” ejaculated Pennypacker. “ Well, 
we can take him into the corporation too.” 

“Wait a minute!” directed Grand Su- 
preme Keeper of Wampum Meachem of the 
Sacred Camels of King Menelek. ‘* Doesn’t 
Len come in anywheres on this? What’s 
the old sayin’ about findin’s bein’ keepin’s?” 

“Tf it is, why ain’t Sheriff Higgins got a 
claim?” asked someone else. ‘Len 
workin’ for him.” 

“*Possession’s nine points of the law!” 
declared another. ‘How Mr. 
Tam” 

The old lawyér, who had been sitting 
quietly in the rear of the store enjoying the 
“What do 


gentlemen?” he in- 


Was 


about it, 


discussion, removed his stogy. 
you want to know, 
quired. 

“Dol get the money?” 
gery Bill. 

Mr. Tutt inhaled a lungful of smoke. 
“You certainly have a claim,”’ he conceded. 

“How about me?” inquired Deputy 
Sheriff Bellows. 

“And so have you!” 

“Didn’t Toggery Bill and Sam lose what- 
ever rights they had when they canceled 
the lease and bill of sale, and Toggery 
deeded the property to Squire Mason as of 
last month?” argued Meachem, pointing a 
long finger at Mr. Tutt. 

“He only got me to do it by fraud!”’ de- 
clared Toggery. ‘‘ Anyhow the land wasn’t 
in his possession when the bonds was 
found.” 

‘How about it, Mr. Tutt?”’ 
Pennypacker. 

Mr. Tutt knocked the ash from his stogy. 
“As possibly affecting the right of a finder 
of lost property, when title would be held 
to pass in this case is a very pretty ques- 
tion,”’ he said. 
the land was the squire’s as soon as the 
referee signed the judgment in foreclosure 
the fifteenth of last month. In addition, 
although not of much significance perhaps, 
a mortgage, under our law, is so drawn as 
apparently to give immediate title to the 
property in case of default in payment of 
the amount of the bond and interest. Once 
the mortgage was foreclosed and the prop- 
erty ordered sold, the original owner, except 
for his equity, had no further interest in it; 
and in a case like this a court might hold 
that where the mortgagee procured an 
antedated deed from the mortgagor during 
the interim, the title actually passed on the 
date of the judgment. Undoubtedly Squire 
Mason had all this in mind when he induced 
Mr. Gookin to get Mr. Bellows to cancel his 
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‘For all practical purposes, 
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PREVENT . Before you start packet ... Ready for instant application. No 

on that vacation trip, slip a Bauer & Black — scissors needed. No pins Each item sized 

SaFeTy 4 packet in your pocket or bag. Vaca- or cut for immediate servic lodine swabs, 
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tion accidents often happen when the doctor's _ sterile gauze, sterile gauze bandage and adhe- 


help is not within easy reach... And frequently sive plaster, each in prepared, ready-to-use 
a trivial wound, if unattended, develops a serious —_ units In a few ticks of your watch, 
infection .The Sarety 4 is the new idea in) any minor cut, abrasion or open wound 
First Aid ... It embraces the four essentials of is dressed and sealed against infection. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 
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A three-minute study of these 
remarkable facts may save you 
frombuying an obsolete automobile 


“ “ ~ 


HIS is the announcement of a revolutionary new-type car, 

different from anything you have ever known before. A car 

that combines the advanced engineering practice of Europe 
with new and improved standards of American performance. 

A car that will travel 55 miles an hour in perfect comfort. 

That will pickup in 13 seconds from 5 to 30 miles an hour. 

A car that will go 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline... 1,000 
miles on a gallon of oil. 

This new-type car is a challenge to all former engineering 
practice. It casts aside every old tradition. And marks the most 
important light car engineering improvement in America during 
the last 16 years. 

“ “ be | 


This mew car has a low, European-type body. With height 
and length in true symmetrical proportion. 

It is 5 feet 8 inches high...not as tall as the average man. Yet 
it provides more room and comfort than you’ve ever found in 
any automobile of this class before. 

it has a high-torque, 31 horsepower motor of small bore and 
long stroke—the same engineering principle used in the fastest 
racing cars of America and Europe. 


11-inch 4-.wheel brakes stop this car in 51 feet from 


peed of 40 miles an hour 


.. that’s less than the width of an 

You can park in 14 feet...which is much 
pace required for the ordinary car. 

1 } 


brakes are an integral part of this new car’s chassis 
ixury which light car owners have not hereto- 


It turns in a 34-foot circle. 
average city Street 
less than the 

4-wheel 


design 
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fore enjoyed. Measured tests show 
that it will stop in 51 feet from a 
speed of 40 miles an hour. 

Its center of gravity is extremely 
low, with ample road clearance... 
thus giving a new and greater sense 
of security in a light car. 


Two Engineering 


Ideals Combined 
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Low gravity center gives greater safety and lower body lines 


The Overland Whippet repre- 
sents a combination of the most advanced European and Ameri- 
can engineering thought. 

It is a complete new car...designed and built as a unit... not an 
old-fashioned reconstructed chassis. 

For over three years, Willys-Overland engineers in Europe and 
America have been developing it. Over 360,000 miles of road 
tests proved the practical advantages of this car before it was re- 
leased for production. 

Here’s a car that will do 55 
miles an hour in the hands of the 
average owner... with all the re- 
serve power that this implies. 

You can drive this car as fast 
as you like with the utmost ease 
of control...for no light car ever 
hugged the road like this before. 

In trafic it gets away with 


The distinctive body lines of 
resemble the smartest automobil 
Europe. Stand in front of this 
on the Boulevards of France. Le 
as a whippet. . . that’s the only y 

Compared with contemporary 
Whippet appears smarter and 
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because height and length are in true artistic proportion, 
In the Overland Whippet you have the feeling of riding closer 
to the ground. . . with the resultant sense of solidity and ab- 
sence of that sidesway so noticeable in the conventional type a 
of car. I he engine of the (¢ Yverland 
Due to its unique body and dash construction there is actually horsepower per cubi 
more head room and leg room than in any other car of this ar ght than any other lig 
price class. — linder 
All seats are placed in a naturally restful position so that you “on . It has an 80-lb. torque 
have complete relaxation as you ride. No more sitting bolt-up- all } this means greater pulling power 
right... you ride zm this car, not ov it. ’ , a the - lity to master hills 
without shifting | 


Hitherto unheard-of economy Phe position 
Wheel is adjustat 
Here at last is an automobile that will run 30 miles on a gallon " 30 quirementsof th 


of gasoline . . . well over 1,000 miles on a gallon of oil. . . with per has teats anal 
extraordinary mileage on tires. . . and the smallest tax rating of gallon Ro ble a a ‘ ne wh 
any car in America today. OD af im Apes 
Imagine if you can what this 
saving will mean to the average 
owner in a single year. 
It cuts present operating costs 
justabout in half. Doubles the value ; 7 ap 
of every dollar you spend for upkeep. All 4-wheel brakes are 11° in dia er, of the me- 
attain Geen a, tie tanlioee e: ; chanical internal type. They provide 1' juare inches 
chet the averane yer’ ; : i we of braking surface—far more per pound of car weight 


year § operating ] } 
cost of the Overland Whippet ee any Sree Havens Ne ee 


. ff siete “nc . Ss m us< stible ( veathe 
should save you from $75 to $150 : acl letely encased, thus not susce © to weather 
condition 
in gas, oil, tires and hen, ' 1 — — 1a 1a 
° le enginee who desion 1 this Car ° } tn 
Let etuianain * Money that goes back into your Anne seat sit ae on oe 
‘rlight four-cylinder cars. It runs . j men who built it. . . have worked without restrictions 
"eta agp ste pocket. Money you must add to 
a six’’ and pulls like a tractor. i Maki el : ‘ 
e list price of any less economi- 
he Overland Whippetwillclimb I _ 
cal car you consider. 
Based on these figures, it is easy 
to see how standards of value Because of its easy handling in 
: : must change in the next 30 days. trafhc, the Whippet will strongly bl 
Smart Kuropean-type With this new factor of eco- appeal to American Women. It tate Pg Satisfactory servi é — oe re Ing 
° ? - : ° avuil// turn in ¢ 1 foot circle rouble-tre yerformal - tor ands and thousands 
body design nomical operation, list prices do will turn in a IP-fool circle trouble-iree pe mance ( gd thousane 
; not mean the same today. 
the Overland Whippet frankly ‘ 


park in 14 feet— which is much of miles 
less than the space required for , 
: an comp: » Ov id WI 
. . . | Resale values of less modern and the ordinary car You can compare the erlar 
s of America and Continenta es - other Americar 
lessefhcientcarsare bound tosufter 


ar and you can imagine yourself fut from the 
v-swung... rakish. .. graceful —_ ; te . = . al 
Aligy aod he age . New Standards of Mechanical Design comfort an 
ay to describe it. by which a 
big, bulky cars the Overland The new principles. . . the new ideas. . . the new standards of 
much more graceful. That’s design in the Overland Whippet are bound to change your whole 


of this car’s qual 
¢ ially de signe d fortl 
tires and 4-wheel 

l imken bearingsare usedthroughoutth« 
axles ‘| he rear axle hous ng is ba 


itning pickup... stop-watch 
s show that it accelerates up to 
niles an hour—18%% faster than 


Nothing has been spared that would improve its en 
gineering or its qui alit 
When you buy the Overland Wh lo not expect 


to trade it in during its first or 


gruelling grades of the Cove 
untains, of Pennsylvania, in high. 


Instead, it has | yen hon tly vail t vive years and 


idea of light car mechanical 
¥ ou hz ive 
features. Its high- torque iC oa T 
‘ 


=> / ‘ < 

never seen a Cal ike ni I I > ec 
* mil American Women it will bring a n 
318" bore by o ‘stroke is by far , -_ ‘ 
pride of ow cant ip—a new delight 1n its comfort and r 

the most efficient light car engine 
eae ee And to men everywhere it will give a wl ey 
made in America. f lick a er cas 
‘ , r of light car performance. 
é *m- , 
’ } Vhippet, it 1 


Cause S greate 
. Because of this greater el SO eRe RE 
ciency, the motor of the Over- = ' 
> l Wh =r judgementtodaytoconsiderthe purchase of 
« »ypetc » UIC, 
anc Ipt et Costs more to bullc in fairness to yourself. see this Car 
“ yet less to maintain than any other aoe ; 
; : Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O} 


light car engine built today. Toronto, Can. Willys-Overland Cri 
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Probably you have adopted 
this new custom, yourself! 


\S amatter of fact, it isn’t 

\ really new to thousands 
of men. Tobacconists, every- 
where,report an overwhelm- 
ing trend toward this com- 
mon-sense way to get the 
most out of smoking enjoy- 
ment. 


It is quite noticeable that a 
vast number of men are vary- 
ing their daily smoking. They 
are remaining true to for- 
mer smoking customs. There 
are many times during the 
day when a puff or so will or 
must suffice. But when the 
smoke appetite begins to 
pall—when there is more 
leisure for real enjoyment— 
they are changing to the fra- 
grant, mellow, full-bodied 
satisfaction of a fine cigar. 


Nothing is more typical of 
this trend than the popular- 
ity and enormous sales of the 
Robt Burns Panatela. And 
what could be more natural? 
It is so mild, so cool, so free- 
smoking, that it does not 


form too radical a change 
from old tastes; it refutes 
the idea that all cigars are 
heavy and oily; and the 
graceful Panatela shape fits 
so comfortably in your 
mouth that, really, the only 
change is the mellow con- 
tentment that only full 
Havana filler makes possible. 


And like all Robt Burns 
cigars, Panatelas are full 
Havana filler from tip to tip 
(ask any true judge of fine 
cigars what that means); 
made of tobacco from the 
sweetest-tasting Cubancrop 
since 1915. 


The next time you buy a 
package of your present fa- 
vorite puffs, invest an extra 
dime in a Rob‘! Burns Pana- 
tela. Or, for a real test, ask 
for five in the foil-protected, 
pocket-fitting pack. You 
will then learn how millions 
of men, by varying their 
smoking customs, have at 
last found the utmost in real 
smoking enjoyment. 
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At 25 miles per hour 


You are travelling over 36 feet 
every second. Your car can 
do as much damagé as a 500 
pound weight dropped from a 
heightof125 feet.Good bump- 
ers are needed to absorb 
shocks when brakes can’t 
stop you in time. WEED 
Bumpers withstand ter- 

rific wallops. They pro- 

tect your car from 
damage—they pro- 

tect you from violent 

impact shocks. 


==... 


r ~~ 
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One second to jam on your 
brakes—one second to 

stop before youram the @ 
car ahead. If you can’t stop in 
time, there’s only one help for 
you, good front bumpers. 


And you need good rear bump- 
ers if the car behind smashes 
into you. 


WEED Bumpers protect you 
fore and aft because they are 
shaped to cushion blows. They 
are made of spring steel for the 
same reason your chassis springs 
are: to cushion blows—to ‘save 
your car from damage—to pro- 
tect you from violent shock. 


Don’t face the hazards of driving 
in heavy traffic without proper 
bumper protection. Equip your 
car with WEED Bumpers. They 
will pay for themselves many 
times over. See your dealer. In- 
sist on WEEDS. He has them, 
or he can get them for you. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: 


Boston - 
Pittsburgh - 


District Sales Offices 


World's Largest Manufa 


Chicago - 
San Francisco 


Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


New York Philadelphia 


turers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


Sensible protection—fore and aft 
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Tig GIRL FROM RECTOR’S 


Continued from Page 4 


landed back in New York his first visit, of 
course, was to Rector’s to greet his old 
friends. It was just the shank of the 
evening when Wilson arrived, and I greeted 
him warmly. The place was crowded with 
the beauty and chivalry of New York. 
He stood at the entrance, surveying the 
crowded room, his gaze flitting from couple 
to couple. 

Then he said, “The same old faces. 
they’re paired off differently.” 

But to return to Stanford White. He 
was a great first-nighter, and on that 
Wednesday evening had enjoyed his first 
show since his return from France. He was 
dressed immaculately, as usual, and was 
alone, which was unusual. I instructed the 
head waiter to place Mr. White at a small 
single table facing the door. Somehow the 
only thing I remember very distinctly 
about his evening dress was that he was 
wearing patent-leather shoes. So was I and 
so were all the waiters. 

A young man entered hurriedly. He also 
was wearing patent-leather shoes. He gazed 
around in a wild manner that was notice- 
able. I assisted him with his light spring 
overcoat and caused the tails of his evening 
dress coat to catch on an object in his hip 
pocket. The object was a revolver. The 
young man, ascion of a wealthy Pittsburgh 
family, looked jerkily around the room 
until his glance fell on White, who returned 
his stare in an unconcerned manner. The 
young fellow turned very pale, made a 
motion toward his hip, hesitated, and then 
turned and fled. Whatever he intended 
doing, he had lost his nerve. 

He was to regain it sufficiently in a few 
days to place that gun against White’s ear 
and pull the trigger. 

But that is tragedy, and easily forgotten 
when basking in the reflected glory of one of 
Berry Wall’s new cravats. Berry was one 
of our most insistent patrons, and rarely an 
evening passed that he didn’t drop in to 
pass the time of night—and then forget it. 
He was the best-dressed man in all America 
and Europe. I never heard of anybody dis- 
puting his title, so I imagine that the other 
great continents were his by default. His 
waistcoats, cravats and braided coats were 
the envy and despair of Fifth Avenue. I 
cannot describe the glory of his raiment, 
but I think Joseph’s brothers threw Joseph 
down the well for less provocation. Some 
idea of Berry’s grandeur in haberdashery 
may be gleaned by Marshall P. Wilder’s 
solemn statement that Berry had raglan 
shoulders in his pajamas and wore lapels on 
his underwear. 


But 


Painting the Lily 


Wilton Lackaye, one of our greatest ac- 
tors, observed Berry promenading into Rec- 
tor’s one evening and blinked at the superb 
assemblage of good taste. Berry was wear- 
ing a pearl derby, white vest, cutaway coat 
and had a flower in his buttonhole. Wilton 
stared a minute and then said, in the dry 
manner that would make the Sahara Desert 
almost a lush meadow, “‘Add spats and 
stir with a cane.”” Lackaye is a wit who is 
not properly appreciated in America, which 
may be due to his refusal to resort to the 
vernacular. His command of English is so 
perfect that his victims often wonder what 
the crowd is laughing about. Wilton is the 
man who, having lost one of a valuable 
pair of cuff links in his club, hung up the 
remaining link on the club bulletin board 
over this notice: ‘“‘ Lost—The mate to this 
cuff link. Will buy or sell.”’ 

When you had Wilton Lackaye, William 
Collier, George Cohan and Rennold Wolf 
all seated in a foursome in your restaurant, 
then you were a very happy host indeed, 
because here were four of the greatest wits 
the world ever knew. Money could not 
buy a reservation in Rector’s at any time 
if a regular patron first put in a bid for the 
table. It was only recently at an Army and 
Navy Club dinner that Collier arose to 


speak after a dreary hour’s lecture by an 
admiral, followed by an equally gloomy 
hour’s eulogy by a general. Collier’s entire 
“Ladies or gentlemen, now | 
know what they mean by the Army and 
Navy forever.” 

Just a trifle longer than the famous 
speech delivered by the same Lackaye at a 
Tuesday-afternoon meeting of an amateur 
dramatic society. They had been trying to 
snare Lackaye for years, but he dreaded 
amateur theatricals. Finally, after many 
letters and many telephone calls, he con- 
sented to speak, provided that the meeting 
would not be of more than twenty or thirty 
minutes’ duration. But when he actually 
showed up in person the chairman of the 
society was delighted and proceeded to 
paint the glories of Lackaye in all the color: 
of an oratorical rainbow clashing with the 
splendor of a Websterian aurora borealis 
The speech went on, while the unfortunate 
Lackaye fidgeted in his chair. Finally, 
after two hours, when the chairman felt 
that the subject had been well done on 
both sides, he turned to Wilton and with a 
flourish said, ‘‘ The guest of honor will now 
give us his address.”’ 

The guest of honor arose and said, “‘ My 
address is the Lambs Club.”’ And it was. 


speech was: 


) 
} 
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Dan Daly’s Escargots 


The remarkable thing about the famous 
actors and writers of the good old nights 
I almost wrote ‘‘ good old days’’——was that 
with few exceptions no particular dish 
seems to have been their favorite. That is, 
they all had well-balanced appetites, were 
in good health and could enjoy any food 
their fancy dictated. Of course there were 
exceptions, and one of these was Dan Daly, 
who starred with Edna May in The Belle of 
New York. Twenty-five years ago we had 
not yet arrived at that bugaboo of the 
gourmet —the scientific diet. 

Just as good wine needs no bush, we 
figured that good food required no explana- 
tion. Therefore I do not know the amount 
of vitamines concealed within the neat but 
compact body of an adult snail. There may 
be plenty and there may be few. But there 
must be some, for Daly lived on snails for 
two years! It must have been through 
some queer quirk of his palate, 
seemed normal and vigorous enough at all 
times. 

He performed on the stage during those 
two years, and did well. Yet I know that 
he ate nothing but snails, because he never 
all during the day and ate but one 
meal after midnight. 

That one meal was in Rector’s. He was 
his own dietitian. He had been a moderate 
eater and drinker for many years, until he 
suddenly went on a snail formula and fol 
lowed it for twenty-four months. Then he 
passed quietly away, as befitting his singu 
lar diet, but not until he had accounted for 
many thousand snails. Although it may 
be a little late to mention it now, Mr. Daly 
always washed the snails gently down with 
two pints of champagne. 

Mr. Daly drank none but the best wine 
and ate none but the finest imported snails 
The domestic animal, or insect, 
tling individual whose vigorous life in the 
wide open spaces unfits it for table use in 
the better class of hostelries. Mr. Daly’s 
snails were the escargots a la Burgundy, 
the snail of Burgundy, raised from pups in 
the South of France under the 
fining of influences. It comes from the cer 
tified escargot stock, for even snails have 
ancestry in La Belle France. Warmed by 
the Riviera sunshine and fanned by the 
Mediterranean breezes, it pursues the even 
tenor of its way, never hurrying, never 
getting excited. It feeds on the leaf of the 
Burgundian grape, from which vine is de- 
rived the finest of vintages. Which is why 
our American snail has been driven off the 
It requires a lifetime of training 
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is a hu 
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The service rendered by Ford cars and trucks 
and Fordson Tractors is well matched by 
the service of dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs, which have been standard Ford 
equipment for 15 years. Dependable Cham- 
pions render better service for a longer time 
but to insure continued maximum power and 
speed in Ford engines be sure that you install 
a full set of Champions at least once a year. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 












Champion X 
exclusis ely for 
Fords—packed g 


in the Red Box 







All Champion Spark Plugs are of two-piece, 
gas-tight construction, with sillimanite in- 
sulators and special analysis electrodes. 
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MERICANS like things clean. 
A Instinctively we are quicker 
any other nation to adopt 
refinements in sanitation not 
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is a “nicer” way of living. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
even to be a snail. Escargots a la Bur- 
gundy! All other snails are impostors. It 
was a splendid diet, and Mr. Daly’s demise 
proved nothing to the contrary. It may 
have been the champagne. I never tasted a 
snail myself. 

He was the only regular snail connoisseur 

had, although some tourists and morbid 
bystanders would occasionally order a few, 
just to write home to the folks about it. I 
might add that we did everything to make 
the snails happy in their adopted home. 
Each snail was accompanied by its pedi- 
gree, and whenever possible our European 
agent forwarded its pet name to us under 
separate cover. We did everything to make 
our snails happy, even to shipping them in 
individual barrels, each barrel stuffed with 
the fresh leaves of Burgundian grapevine. 
In spite of all our efforts, our snail trade 
was limited strictly to the diner whose 
French vocabulary consisted of a doubtful 
finger pointed at an equally doubtful word 
in French. So the entire consumption of 
snails was confined to those unfortunates 
who had pointed with pride to escargots 
a la Burgundy and were compelled by the 
same pride to go through with it. 

Another and more famous eater, but for 
different reasons, was Diamond Jim Brady. 
I can affirm and testify, after looking over 
the books of that dim era, that Diamond 
Jim was the best twenty-five customers we 
had! 

You will probably recall him as the 
man who offered Hopkins—I mean the col- 
lege and not the actress—one hundred 
thousand dollars in gold if the Hopkins sur- 
geons could give him a new stomach—one 
from an elephant preferred. The Johns 
Hopkins surgeons could not perform the 
feat, but I understand that Diamond Jim 
left the hospital a magnificent sum for pro- 
longing his life several years. 


Diamond Jim's Lighting System 


He was an odd character, and the first of 
the successful salesmen who utilized the 
bright lights of Broadway to promote the 
sale of his commodities. His name was de- 
rived from his jewelry, and when Diamond 
Jim had all his illumination in place, he 
looked like an excursion steamer at twi- 
light. He had powerful diamonds in his 
shirt front that cast beams strong enough to 
sunburn an unwary pedestrian. He had 
diamonds in his cuffs and actually wore dia- 
mond suspender buttons, fore and aft. The 
fore may have been good taste, but the aft 
were parvenu. He wore diamonds on his 
fingers and there was a rumor that he had 
diamond bridge work. His vest buttons 
also were precious stones, and I think that 
when remonstrated with for his excessive 
display of gems, Mr. Brady remarked, 
‘Them as has ’em wears 'em.”’ 

Although his business life led him among 
the bright lights, Diamond Jim never 
smoked or drank. But how he ate! He 
loved to be surrounded by handsome men 
= beautiful women at the and it 

1s no unusual thing for us to lay covers for 
eight or ten guests of Mr. Brady. If they 
all kept their appointments, fine! If but 
two or three were able to be present, fine! 
And if nobody showed up but Diamond 
Jim, fine! Mr. Brady proceeded gravely to 
eat the ten dinners himself. 

It is possible to obtain some idea of his 
terrific capacity by his average menu un- 
der normal conditions. When I say he 
never drank, I mean intoxicating bever- 
ages. His favorite drink was orange juice. 
I knew just what he wanted, and before he 
appeared at the table I always comman- 
deered the most enormous carafe in the 
house. This was filled to the brim with 
orange juice and cracked He tossed 
that off without quivering a chin. It was 
immediately replaced with a duplicate 
carafe, to be followed by a third, and possi- 
bly a fourth before the dinner was over and 
the last waiter had fainted in the arms of an 
exhausted chef. 

The next item was oysters. 
was very fond of sea food. He 


table, 


Mr. Brady 


would eat 
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two or three dozen Lynnhaven oysters, 
each measuring six inches from tip to tail, 
if an oyster has either. Wilson Mizner, 
observing Diamond Jim eating oysters, re- 
marked, “‘Jim likes his oysters sprinkled 
with clams.”” Observing the same dinner 
from a near-by listening post, Mr. Mizner 
also continued his observations with ‘‘ Jim 
likes his sirloin steaks smothered in veal 
cutlets.” 

After Diamond Jim had nibbled daintily 
on three dozen papa oysters, it would be an 
even bet that he would order another dozen 
or so just to relieve the monotony. Then 
would follow a dozen hard-shell crabs, 
claws and all. There was no soup, which 
discounts Mizner’s statement that Jim 
fanned the soup with his hat. 

Diamond Jim was a gentleman, even 
though he did wear his napkin around his 
neck. But this was not due to lack of 
etiquette, but rather to the conformation of 
Mr. Brady’s topography. A napkin on his 
knee would have been as inadequate as a 
doily under a bass drum. Diamond Jim's 
stomach started at his neck and swelled out 
in majestic proportions, gaining power and 
curve as it proceeded southward. There- 
fore the only place where a napkin would 
have done him any good was around his 
neck. And there he wore it. It looked like 
a bookmark in a tome of chins. 


An Earnest Eater 


After the crabs, then would come the del- 
uge of lobsters. Lobsters were Rector’s 
specialty and I took special pride in serving 
none but the finest. Six or seven giants 
would suffice. Diamond Jim ate them like 
an expert and cracked their claws like a 
man. There was no waste except the actual 
bony structure, which was dropped grace- 
fully aside. A bus boy removed the débris 
as rapidly as it accumulated, otherwise Dia- 
mond Jim would have been in the same fix 
as the American gunboat in China. 

This is a story told me by Doctor Kav- 
eney, now a surgeon on the flagship of the 
Pacific fleet, but then an interne at Belle- 
vue. He relates that after the Civil War, 
two side-paddle gunboats, originally des- 
tined for the conflict but finished too late, 
were detailed for duty in the Orient. The 
first was anchored outside Hong-Kong for a 
year. During that year all the sailors ate 
was beef. They dined on beef broth, beef 
roast beef and beef croquettes. The 
beef bones were discarded over the side. 
At the end of the year the first gunboat was 
ordered home and the second side paddler 
moved in to take her place. Kaveney 
swears that the second gunboat ran eareund 
on the beef bones and was lost with 
board. In corroboration of his story, he 
says that to this day the reef 
Beef Bone Ledge. 

Anyway, removed all the victims of 
Jim’s dinner as fast as we could bring up 
the ambulances. Then he would order a 
steak and toy with it until it vanished. 
But steaks and chops were not his hobby. 
He loved food. Coffee, cakes and 
pastry would follow. He selected his cakes 
carefully —in handfuls. When he pointed 
at a platter of French pastry he didn’t 
mean any special piece of pastry. He meant 
the platter. 

Then he would order 
bonbons from the candy girl and pass them 
around among his guests. If any guest took 
a piece of the candy Diamond Jim would 
then order another two-pound box for him- 
self. In fact, so great was his love of sweets 
that he bought a controlling interest in the 
biggest of candy factories of that time. 

He tipped very liberally, because he 
loved life and wanted everybody to enjoy 
life with him. I never saw the man do an 
unkind thing during all the years I knew 
him. There is no exaggeration in the details 
of his dinner, I served him many 
and he relished every one. He was more of 
a gourmet than a gourmand, if you can 
perceive the line of demarcation between 
the two. If there is any reader who thinks 
that I am taking a ghoulish delight in re- 
the account of Diamond Jim 
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We came in for the great balls and always 
stopped there for several days” 


—a southern belle’s recollections no other kind. Year after year the great { 
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ago. It is they who can best tell you of the 


Maxwell House and of its glories. 
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Make your vacation smooth 


O in a Line Eight. Experience an 
exhilarating zest, a delightful smooth- 
ness that you have.never felt before. 
Many who ought to know, say the Line 
Eight is the best motor in America today. 


Sixteen miles to the gallon is sufficient proof 
of its simplicity and economy. 


JORDAN MOTOR 


steel body, with its broad vision, light 
weight, silence and safety. 


The Jordan moves straight ahead with 
perfect balance and away from the repair 
shop, instead of vibrating from side to side 
and yearning for the service station. 


Just drive the Jordan yourself—then ask 


Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Of course, everyone today wants the all- “ other people who drive them. 


fh %) 
Over the mountain rim—under the 
hroad eaves of the sky—swelling 
streams—a shimmer of sunlight— 
dancing shadows—a summer day 
undreamed of —that’s real vacation. 








Continued from Page 82) 
couple came to New York, where father be- 
came a conductor on the Second Avenue 
surface line, running through the famous 
Bowery. 

A few years later he was in charge of 
the first Pullman hotel dining car that 
ever ran across the continent. A man who 
could step from horse cars to Pullmans 
would naturally have no timidity about 
opening up a dining room in Chicago. 
Which was just what father did, in the 
basement on the southeast corner of Clark 
and Monroe streets, where the Rector 
Building stands today. 

He decided to specialize in sea food, and 
ancient Chicagoans remember him as the 
man who parlayed a fifteen-cent oyster 
stew into a million dollars. At that time all 
fish and oysters, traveling west to see 
America first, were controlled by the Booth 
Fisheries. Father determined to make an 
experiment, as he was tired of getting his 
oysters in hermetically sealed cans. No 
Chicagoan had ever seen an oyster reposing 
in state on its own mother-of-pear] throne. 
So we arranged for the first barrel of oys- 
ters ever to be shipped West in their own 
shells. 

The experiment was a success. We tried 
it with the Rockaway oyster, and I still re- 
member the day they arrived and we 
knocked the lid off the barrel in fear and 
trembling. A trial oyster was quickly 
opened and proved to be in full command 
of its faculties after thirty hours’ journey. 
The barrel lasted about ten minutes. 

George Ade, Sam Bernard and Elbert 
Hubbard were among the vanguard of 
loyal Chicagoans who rushed into Rector’s 
and defeated the invading bivalve. After 
that, any oyster entering Chicago did so 
under its own cover. We next showed the 
amazed citizens of Illinois their first live 
lobster, and then topped that with the first 
live green sea turtle from the West Indies. 
It weighed three hundred pounds in its 
stocking feet. It celebrated its debut in the 
Middle West by knocking over a lamp in 
the freight depot and setting the building 
on fire. The blaze didn’t reach the magnifi- 
cent proportions of the conflagration spon- 
sored by the left hind foot of Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow, but it was not so bad for a turtle’s 
first effort. 


Tea Time at the World’s Fair 


3ut that turtle had sung its terrapin 
song, for once again Chicago mustered its 
reserves and attacked the maritime ex- 
peditionary force. Mr. Turtle lasted about 
three days in the form of turtle chowder, 
soup and steaks. Chicago ate and talked 
turtle for three days, and some disap- 
pointed customers appeased their unre- 
quited affection for turtle meat by carving 
their initials in the shell. However, enough 
oysters and terrapin arrived in the next ten 
years to satisfy all. It started as a fad, but 
s now a necessity to Illinois health, owing 
to the fact that the rivers of the Middle 
West are draining the soil of iodine, and 
iodine is strongly predominant in all sea 


fou vd. 


Chicagoans must have been grateful to 
the Rectors, for we obtained the privilege 
of operating the only restaurant inside the 
World’s Fair grounds in 1893 

> 


Café Marine, and its specialties, of 


It was the 
course, 
were the treasures gleaned from the fishing 
banks. 

Would it be betraying an old secret to 
say that the ladies visiting the Café Marine 
seemed to be very fond of afternoon tea? 
I doubt that Sir Thomas Lipton ever grew 
this tea on his plantations in the Far East. 
And although the teacups were beautiful 
Chinese porcelain, the contents had a 
Scotch aroma which was more thistles than 
heather. After two or three cups of this 
tea, I have seen the ladies walk away, cling- 
ing to their flimsy parasols like parachute 
jumpers to the cross bars of their trapezes. 
It may have been tea, or it may not, but 
it was in teacups. You can settle the ques- 
tion for yourself by remembering that 
kittens born in an oven are not necessarily 
biscuits. 


A Restaurant Gridiron 


It was also in the Café Marine that the 
first lady smoked the first cigarette in pub- 
lic. It created a furor among the monitors 
of late-Victorian morals, but as the lady 
happened to be Princess Eulalie, of Spain, 
the Chicago flappers of that decade im- 
mediately followed the fashion. The prin- 
cess smoked in her own home, and she 
doubtless felt at home anywhere. I do not 
remember seeing the princess dabbling at 
one of our demi-tasse teacups, but she often 
ordered soup in a very deep dish. 

The growing fame of the Chicago Rec- 
tor’s attracted every prominent man or 
woman who ever visited Chicago. We had 
also introduced vintage wines with fine 
results for us, if not for our customers. This 
brought us into contact with George Kess- 
ler. He told father that the Rectors should 
move to New York, as we had become 
known through the word-of-mouth adver- 
tising spread by our friends in the the- 
atrical profession. He had the spot on 
Broadway picked out in advance. It wasa 
building designed for a restaurant, built by 
Charles T. Barney, president of the Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company, and leased to 
Jack Dunston and Thomas Healy, both of 
whom were to become well-known Boni- 
faces in later years. The deal had fallen 
through owing tosome dissension. Dunston 
opened the historic Jack’s restaurant, only 
recently closed. Year after year, athletic 
victories of all kinds were celebrated in 
Jack’s. Year after year, Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton struggled for the football cham- 
pionship only to have the victorious team 
defeated on the night of victory by the 
renowned Jack’s flying wedge of waiters. 
Healy opened his own place also, only to 
succumb to the modern kitchenette and 
the keener competition of home-brewing. 

Bert Shaw, of Chicago, who organized 
the National Biscuit Company, and was 
the man who put the first custom-made 
soda cracker on the market, joined with 
Kessler in urging us to go to New York. 
We went. The New York Rector’s was 
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ter of a miuon dollars invested in nypo- 
thetical goody We opened « doors on 
a fine day in late September, not knowing 
whether anybody was going to come or 
not. 


While I am speaking of firsts, I may 
as well boast that the Rector front door 
was the first revolving door in New York 
We sat back and wondered whether it 
would revolve. It did. It spun madly and 
father and I bowed and scraped our first 
welcome to our first New York patron. But 
nobody entered, although the revolving 


door continued to whirl like a mechanical 


dervish 

We investigated and discovered that 
the delighted youth of Manhattan was 
throwing itself into the revolving door 
just for the trip. All that afternoon the 
curious crowds continued to pack the con 


partments of Rector’s revolving door. At 
least five thousand people pivoted around 
and around in a joyful, if belated, May- 
pole dance. Some folks even went home to 
bring their relatives down to enjoy the free 
journey, while Rector pére, and Rector fils, 
dealers in marine food, gazed upon the 
queer fish trapped in their spinning aqua 


rium. 


Another Round:-Tripper 


Twilight of the same afternoon seemed 
to have arrived a year later as a solitary 
horse cab stopped in front of our place and 
a figure in formal evening dress st¢ pped out. 
It was a fine-looking elderly gentleman who 
alighted and dismissed the cabby with a 
tip. As the leader of our Russian symphony 
orchestra stood with baton poised to give 
the signal that was to launch the musicians 
on their career, and fifty waiters stood on 
tiptoe ready to pounce on the first patron, 
the elderly gentleman gingerly entered the 
revolving door. He took a deep breath as 
if expecting the air to give out before he 
completed the trip. We stood by, taking 
much deeper breaths, as we did not know 
whether he would prove real or whether he 
was only another excursionist. The door 
swung halfway. Would he come in or 
would he complete the round trip? He 
came in, the music struck up, and father 
took his coat while I grabbed his hat. He 
sat down and ordered—an Italian dinner 

We bowed him out gracefully. The mus 
stopped automatically, the waiters relaxed 
and father turned to me and said, “I'd like 
some spaghetti myself.” 

Then the door whirled again, but not s 
quickly as the two Rectors 

Editor's Note This is the first of a serie fa 
cles by Mr. Rector. The second will appea a1 


early issue 


THE TAIL PULLER 


a-flirtin’ his tail an’ proclaimin’ that he felt 
powerful good. Here come Mr. Hawk, and 
Mr. Jaybird couldn’t make it to the big 
woods. So he dived into a hole that Mr. 
Peckerwood had bored in that stump. But 
the hole was shaller, and nigh half of him 
stuck out behind. Mr. Hawk swiped off 
that end and went on. When Mr. Hawk 
had flew away, Mr. Jaybird backed out of 
his hole and seen what happened to him 
All the south end of him was gone. He 
give hisself a twitch or two and said, ‘Yah! 
Yah! Saved my life, but I lost my tail.’ 
Gents, that jaybird is me. I’ve done lost 
my tail, but I’m fixin’ to save my life.” 

In the uproar of laughter Jud moved his 
hair from the table —a hint that small fry 
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might drop out and leave the fight to 
plungers. Without a word, Mr. French 
gathered up his money. So did Doctor 
Frazee 

At which Crow apologized: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, Mr. Longmoor and I were not seri- 
ous.’” And he began shoving their wager 
across the table, which Longmoor pushed 
back. 

For a long while Deacon had said not} 
ing. Now his pecuniary eyes followed that 
pile of cash which nobody seemed to want, 
and he hitched his chair a little closer to 
the table. 

“Shall we continue?” Crow inquired 

“Not now,” Major Fontaine shook his 
head. “After supper.” 
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all your 
igqure-work 


HE Monroe gives 
you its distinctive combi 
nation of Operating Simplici- 
ty, High Speed and First-Time 
Accuracy on all your figuring 
your ledger accounts, in- 
voices, discounts, payrolls, 
averages, percentages, statis- 


tics, etc. 


All Monroe models 
provide a_ visible proof oft 
accuracy at every step; utmost 
speed, attested by victories in 
international contests; flexi 
bility, that permits the han- 
dling of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division by 
direct Operations; simplicity 
that assures accurate results 
by anyone in your office. 


The Monroe man will 
be glad to leave a machine 
with you to try out on your 
own work Consult your 


telephone book or write: 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, ING 


General Offices Orange 
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and you will feel -a slippery, viscous 


coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look ‘‘off color”’’ and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, cause pyorrhea. 

Mere brushing won't do 
Many methods of cleansing won't fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleans- 
ing method is failing. 
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hard. Then Crow cleaned him on one final 
spectacular pot. 

“That’s all, captain,” 
rising steadily and trying to smile. 
ends our game—my last dollar.’’ 


Longmoor said, 
“That 


“I’m sorry. We had no intention of 
playing for such high stakes. Won't you 
let me = 


Again Crow seemed to proffer a restora- 
tion of Longmoor’s losings, which no man 
of spirit could accept. 

“T thank you very much.” The boy 
turned away, passing through the white 
and gold of the cabin, underneath the crys- 
tal chandeliers, with head erect like the 
thoroughbred that he was. 

“* Most unfortunate ’’—the gambler’s eyes 
followed him— “‘weshould never have raised 
our limit.” 

This clever operator was past grand 
master of his craft. Before the eyes of 
twenty onlookers he had plundered a sucker 
of thirty-one hundred dollars. Yet far from 
rousing suspicion, he had only fastened 
himself more firmly in their minds as a man 
of honor; had only smoothed his path to 
the three-card game, where their biggest 
money lay. The iron was hot. He struck. 

Crow’s elbow rested on the table. He 
fumbled with the cards, seemed to be mus- 
ing over what had occurred. When he 
spoke, it was half to himself, half to his 
audience: “‘That proves the danger of get- 
ting in too deep before you realize it. Last 
year as I was going to New Orleans on the 
Reliance one of these slick professionals 
caught me for a thousand before I could 
bat an eye. I had to give him a bill of sale 
for twenty bales of cotton that I had on the 
boat.” 

“How was that?’’ Major Fontaine in- 
quired as other passengers pressed forward 
to listen, none more interested than the 
Deacon with his glittering eyes. 

“Another instance of wagering large 
sums without intending. That professional 
sprung a brand-new trick on me. Called it 
the one-eyed jack.” 

“One-eyed jack?”’ There was always a 
sucker to ask. ‘‘ What’s it like?” 

“*T’ll show you.”’ Crow turned and took 
up the cards, saying, ‘‘ Probably you have 
never observed that this jack, spades, and 
the jack of hearts are one-eyed. Both the 
others are full-faced.’’ At once he caught 
the suckers’ attention for a demonstration. 
“The professional held this one-eyed jack 
in his right hand—so, the deuce of dia- 
monds and seven of clubs in his left, throw- 
ing all three together on the table, face 
downward, like this. Now! Can you pick 
the one-eyed jack?” 

“Yes.”’ Doctor Frazee proved his asser- 
tion by turning the proper card. 

Crow seemed astonished, and smiled. 
“But if I had nimble fingers, like that 
gambler’s, I don’t believe you could pick 
Neg 

“Think I could,” Judge Thornton volun- 
teered. ‘I have excellent eyesight.” 

“Maybe so, but the hand is quicker than 
the eye. Let me practice a little. You 
know ’’—he laughed apologetically at his 
clumsiness—‘‘ after that fellow robbed me, 
I went home and tried to throw the cards 
as he did. But my little girl caught me 
nearly every time. There! That’s 
better.”” 

Again and again Crow flung the cards, 
sometimes so awkwardly that his new 
friends laughed, none louder than the mule 
drover, when Crow exclaimed, ‘Now! 
There’s a good throw!” 

“Think so, mister?’’ Jud sneered. ‘“‘I 
kin pick yo’ jack. Here’s him.” His cap- 
per reached over Major Fontaine’s shoul- 
der, turning the one-eyed jack. ‘‘I kin do 
that every clatter—for money. I'll bet you 
I kin. I'll bet you.” 

“I'd rather not.” Crow showed barely 
a trace of annoyance in putting Jud aside. 
But the mule drover shoved himself against 
the table and persisted, “I'll bet you! 
Money talks!” 

This pair of accomplished actors pro- 
duced the desired effect—of an ignorant 
blunderer making himself offensive to a 
gentleman. Elbow to elbow, at Jud’s side, 
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stood a man from far upriver, with very 
narrow eyes and a glint of finance in them. 
He, too, was studying the trick, and saw a 
certainty. 

“T’ll risk two hundred, or thereabouts,” 
this new goat butted in. 

The crowd was getting started. Jud 
would lead off with the first wager, win five 
hundred and toll on the sheep. He was 
digging into his pockets when the Deacon’s 
slumbering conscience woke. A holy ardor 
possessed him. His fingers pulled at Jud’s 
coat tail as he whispered, ‘“‘Don’t bet! 
Don’t bet!” 

“Lemme 'lone.”’ Jud detested all tail 
pullers, and he swept this one aside. 

Swarms of rich fish swam round the 
hook. Already the narrow-eyed sucker 
was stripping money from a roll that looked 
fat enough to choke a bull. Then somebody 
jerked his coat tail. 

“These boats is full o’ gamblers,” 
Deacon warned him. ‘ You'll lose.” 
The narrow-eyed man hadn't 
thought of such a calamity and hesitated, 
growing cautious over the moral principle 
Other weak bystanders showed their inter- 
est in the game, so the Deacon slipped 
around the edges of the crowd, snatching at 
all the coat tails, as a chime ringer jerks his 
rope, 

Although Crow seemed unconscious of 
these maneuvers, he knew to a nicety what 
was queering his game. Business could not 
be transacted on this boat until Mr. Tail- 
puller had been silenced. No ruffling brow 
betrayed his wrath as Crow arose and re- 
marked, “‘The stars are wonderful upon 
the river at this season.’’ Then he strolled 
outside. 

A clear dark night. The wheels splashed. 
Unseen waters rippled. From midstream, 
Crow could scarcely discern a blacker line 
of shore. Above him twin columns of smok« 
puffed upward, to merge in a tumbling 
cloud behind. A trail frothy water 
spread fanwise in their wake. Presently 
Crow glimpsed the Deacon and approached 
with a most disarming smile. 

“I’m sorry, brother, that you broke up 
my fun a while ago. I tried to tip you the 
wink.” 

“Tip me the wink The Deacon stiff 
ened like a suspicious virgin. 

“Certainly. You were the only 
caught on, and I wanted your help to catc! 
Doctor Frazee—for a joke.”’ 

“Joke? Ah, I see.” 

“Of course,’’ Crow confided, ‘‘I r 
nized in you the leading spirit of this boat 
Wherever you go, other men will follow 
This simple tribute mollified the Deacon, 
who opened his mouth and gulped down al! 
that Crow was saying. “‘ That’s why I tried 
to tip you off—for you to bet me fi 
dred and win it.” 

“Me? Win five hundred?” 

“Tl get it back. When Doctor 
sees you win, a man of your standing and 
character, he’d bet and lose. Wouldn't that 
be a good joke on him?” 

“But the five hundred?” 

“You'll keep that for a souvenir.” 

“Ah, I see. Perhaps I was in error,” the 
Deacon confessed. ‘‘What do you want m« 
to do?”’ 

The service was quite uncomplicated a 
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Crow explained it —merely that the Deacon 
should wager five hundred dollars, turr 
over the card at his left and w then enjo 


a laugh on Doctor Fraze+ 


Five hundred dollars tickled the Deacon’ 
sense of humor in 
He fidgeted on the gu: 
ing through a glass door, until ¢ 
himself at the same table, 
Doctor Frazee and other guileless persons 
The situation seemed propitious when the 
Deacon strolled into the cabin, sanctimoni 
ously innocent. Then that meddlesom« 
mule drover got ahead of him. Already 
Jud stood towering above Crow and badg 
ered him to bet—which annoyed the 
Deacon’s accomplice. 

*‘ All right,’’ Crow agreed, “if you insist, 
I'll make just one wager— five hundred do! 
lars.”’ 
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“Five hundred?”’ The ejaculation burst 
from Jud, and bystanders chuckled at the 
planter’s stratagem to get rid of him. 
“Jerusalem, mister! Ain’t you climbin’ 
powerful steep?” 

“T’ll take that bet! I’ll take that bet!” 
The Deacon struggled to squirm in between 
Jud and the table. 

Jud refused to be bluffed, saying, “‘ Mis- 
ter, that’s a heap 0’ money, yit I got my 
horns bored to call you.”” And he counted 
out the stake, while ice water dappled the 
Deacon's brow. 

“You understand, my friend’’—again 
Crow attempted to scare him off—‘‘I have 
two chances to your one?” 

“You ain’t got nary chance, not ef I 
keeps both eyes on that one-eyed jack. 
Fling them pasteboards!”’ 

It made the Deacon sick. He clutched 
his roll and sweated. Crow bungled the 
trick. Nervous fingers ranged his cards, 
face downwards, three in a row, and Jud 
inquired, “‘ Ready, mister?” 

“Te.” 

Breath refused to come as the Deacon 
saw Jud’s unhesitating hand swoop down 
and turn the jack of spades. 

“Thar he!’’ the drover hollered, and 
raked in five hundred, which by rights be- 
longed to the Deacon. 

“You can’t do that again!’ Crow’s 
voice rose angrily. ‘“‘I’ll bet you another 
five!” 

“Not me.” Jud drew back. “I’ve got 
mine.” 

Then the drover nudged the Deacon’s 
elbow and whispered, ‘“‘ Anybody kin pick 
that jack. Sh! Look! I bent his corner.” 

Deacon did look, and saw. The one-eyed 
jack lay face upward. Its corner was bent, 
almost imperceptibly. Nochanceto miss it. 

“*T’ll bet you another five.””. Again Crow 
addressed the drover, apparently forgetting 
a certain conspiracy on the guards until the 
Deacon reminded him. 

“T’ll bet.” 

“Oh! You? Very well.” 

The Deacon feared that somebody else 
might notice the twinkle in Crow’s eye 
when they sprung their little joke. 

Both men put up, a cool thousand, no 
colder than the Deacon’s fingers. He 
didn’t need to watch the cards when Crow 
threw them on the table. His winning jack 
would be at the left, with a corner bent. 

Monte affords quick action. Things hap- 
pen right now. The cards fell. Twenty 
men leaned forward to see. There were 
three cards. The Deacon saw only one, at 
the left—a crumpled corner. He could 
barely wait until Crow marshaled them in 
a row and announced, ‘“‘Now! Pick the 
one-eyed baby!” 

“Here it is!’ The Deacon promptly 
turned—not the jack of spades. The left- 
hand card, with bent corner, showed up as 
the seven of clubs! 

With bulging eyes the Deacon stared at 
the seven, stared again and again. 

“That’s not the jack!” he exclaimed. 

“No,” politely Crow agreed with him, 
and to the Deacon’s amazement gathered 
up the thousand dollars. 

“But—but the Deacon protested. 

“You lost,”’ said Crow. “Well, 
gentlemen, it’s about time to dress for 
supper.” 

Drops of sweat hardened on the Deacon’s 
brow like sleet. He stood rigid, a frozen 
man. Glassy eyes followed Crow, who 
went strolling toward his stateroom. Then 
the Deacon began to stir, as an automaton 
that stalks without volition. 

Crow had scarcely disappeared within 
his stateroom when somebody knocked. 

“Come,” he invited. 

The gambler frowned at sight of the 
Deacon, trying to smile and rubbing his 
anxious hands together as hesaid, ‘“ Thought 
I'd drop in to get my money.” 

“Your money?” 

“Yes, our little joke.” 

“Joke’s on you,”’ Crow answered with- 
out concern, as he filled his water basin. 

“On me? You don’t aim to keep my 
money?” 
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““No”’—the gambler laughed—‘‘I’m go- 
ing to spend it.” 

‘Ain't you figgerin’ to give it back?” 

““Not one thrip!” 

The florid face went white as the Deacon 
stammered, ‘I’ll—I’ll—I’ll expose you!” 

“Very good.”’ Crow whirled and laid a 
hand upon the door knob. ‘Call Doctor 
Frazee and Major Fontaine. Expose me. 
Say that I am a common gambler. Say 
that I agreed to let you win five hundred 
dollars—while you agreed to set a trap for 
your friends to lose.” 

Already Crow was opening the door 
when the Deacon gripped his wrist. ‘‘ Wait! 
Wait! Don’t!” 

“Wait? For what? 
here!” 

The Deacon went stumbling from the 
room, and Crow nodded to himself in the 
mirror. “‘ Now he'll stop pulling coat tails.” 

Having squelched his tail puller, the 
gambler’s toilet proceeded undisturbed 
until a second knock came upon his door, 
and Harry Longmoor entered. 

Another whine? Another squawking 
loser? Crow knew better. Longmoor had 
come for no such purpose. 

“Captain Saltoon,” the Kentuckian in- 
quired, “‘I lost more than I can afford, 
and ask my chance to win it back. Would 
you be generous enough to lend me three 
hundred dollars on this watch? I’ll redeem 
it when we reach New Orleans.” 

The gambler had seen that same expres- 
sion on the face of many a harried man, 
and knew that Longmoor had lost money 
which did not belong to him. All in the 
day’s work of a gambler. And Crow only 
said, “‘Let me see your watch.” 

Already he knew it to be a fine one, 
worth from six to seven hundred dollars; 
and he might well spend twenty minutes in 
winning such a handsome timepiece. So he 
made no hurry about opening its case, then 
gave a start, almost an exclamation of 
astonishment, for within he saw a woman’s 
portrait. 

“This—this lady?” he asked. 

“Oh!” The youngster reached out to 
reclaim it. “‘I’ll remove the miniature, if 
you please.” 

‘Beg your pardon,”’ Crow persisted gen- 
tly, “‘but I imagine that I once saw this 
lady at the Lexington races.” 

“‘Perhaps’’—only three words, and 
Longmoor hated to say that much. ‘My 
mother.” 

After the Kentuckian had left him, with 
three hundred dollars and an engagement 
to play again that night, Crow stood pon- 
dering upon an identical miniature in his 
own watch case, the same young girl, evi- 
dently painted by the same hand. 

“His mother!’’ the gambler whispered. 
*‘Judith’s son!” 


Get out of 


Through all their years of teamwork and 
perilous adventure, Jud Brill had never 
learned to understand his partner. Fear- 
less, generous, clean as a hound’s tooth, 
Crow yet remained a mystery. He did the 
most unaccountable things. On this boat, 
for instance, folks had plenty of cash, and 
the pair laid their wires to get it. Crow 
was cheek by jowl with all the big bugs. 
Nevertheless, when the suckers finished 
supper, instead of going after Major Fon- 
taine or Doctor Frazee, Jud failed to com- 
prehend why his chief settled down to a 
single-handed session with Harry Long- 
moor. They already had his money. No 
sense in fooling with a busted man. Yet 
there sat Crow, playing head and head with 
the boy, when he might have got a game 
worth twenty thousand dollars. It didn’t 
trouble Jud to see young Longmoor win- 
ning. Whenever Crow got ready he could 
take every cent away from him on a single 
deal. 

Other travelers merely looked on, and 
left the struggle between those two, sitting 
opposite each other at a small table, while 
Jud kept thinking every minute that Crow 
would break Longmoor and hook the fatter 
fish. 

However, Crow pursued his own method 
At the start young Longmoor laid three 
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hundred dollars before him, all he pos 
sessed. Crow showed near thirty-five hun- 
dred. Steadily the gambler’s pile dwindled 
until the antagonists had about even stakes 
Of course Jud figured that Crow had 
planned it so that each would bet his last 
cent on the last hand. 

Doctor Frazee was leaning forward on 
his crutch beside the Kentuckian when 
their last hand came, on Crow’s deal. Jud 
knew that Longmoor held three jacks, 
while Crow had dealt himself an ace full. 
Cleverly, the gambler contrived it so that 
their raises swelled the pot to eighteen 
hundred dollars. Longmoor must stick. 
Each player had approximately a thousand 
before him, when Crow shoved in his en- 
tire balance. 

Longmoor hesitated a moment, then 
called, his face tense and white. Now came 
the draw. 

Crow was dealing, and he asked, “Do 
you want any cards?” 

“If you please, two.” 

“Two?” It seemed to astonish Crow 
that, after such a large bet, Longmoor did 
not stand pat. He paused in the deal to 
observe, ‘Luck has run against you all 
day. As neither of us has another thrip to 
bet, I'll let you see my hand.” 

The youngster flinched imperceptibly 
when Crow displayed three aces with a 
pair of fours, then mastered himself and 
said, ‘‘I have only these three jacks. | 
must draw.” 

“Face up?”’ Crow inquired. 

“Might as well. It’s a show-down for 
the pot.” 

Two dozen pairs of eyes fastened them- 
selves upon the long slender fingers with 
which Crow flipped the top card —a nine of 
hearts. Then, even more slowly, with 
dramatic suspense, he turned the next 
one —the jack of spades. 

“Four jacks!’’ a voice burst from the 
crowd. ‘Beats the ace full!” 

The blond-haired boy sat dazed. That 
pile of money belonged to him. He could 
now restore what he had taken from the 
wallet. Then, out of the stillness, Harry 
heard his antagonist say, “‘Here’s your 
watch’’; and he passed the timepiece across 
the table. 

After Longmoor had paid his debt and 
Crow had the money, the Kentuckian in- 
quired, ‘Shall we continue to play?”’ 

“‘No,” the gambler decided, ‘“‘we are 
about quits.” 

That ended it, and Jud Brill simply could 
not comprehend. Neither could he under- 
stand why his partner whispered to Doctor 
Frazee, then led the crippled physician 
into Crow’s own stateroom. Behind that 
closed door Crow began abruptly: 

*‘Doctor, you are a gentleman. I want 
to ask a service.” 

““A service of me?” 
wonderment. 

“Yes. It concerns that boy. Doctor, I 
am not a planter, but a professional gam- 
bler i 

“You? A gambler? I don’t believe it.”’ 

“True. Please don’t interrupt. This 
afternoon I swindled young Longmoor, 
then discovered a reason why I must re- 
store his money. Sometimes it interferes 
with my trade for the old instincts to crop 
up. Every black sheep, I suppose, clings 
to some tatter of his former code. Any- 
way, I once knew his—knew his family. 
He would never permit me to give back his 
losings, so I arranged for him to win them 
back.” 

““You—arranged that play?” 

“Quite easily, sir. After I leave this 
boat, will you impress it upon Harry that 
any gambler can rob him as I did? He's 
helpless. That knowledge may save him 
trouble in the future. But, doctor, I trust 
your honor-—-he must not suspect that | 
ever knew his—ever knew any member of 
his family. Good night, sir, and thank you 
very gratefully.” 

“Why good night? Are you not going 
to New Orleans?” 

“‘T had intended to, but will now drop 
off at St. Joe during the night. Not a word 
of this until I am gone.” 


Frazee queried in 
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Two Out and 
the Bases Full! 


THE NINTH INNING and the 
score tied! The home team fansin 
the crowded stand let out a roar as 


Baker 


With two out and the 


Tony went to the plate. 


bases full, 


would his nerves ‘‘crack” under 
the strain or would he—? Then 
pandemonium broke loose—Tony 


had made another home run! 


It was the old story — health, 
stamina, nerve, made fit and kept 
fiton a balanced diet, with plenty 
of rich bottled milk, that carried 


Tony to victory. 


You, 


keep fit by proper eating and 


too, can become fit and 


healthful living. By all means, in- 
, : . 

clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
milk 


health food in the world. 
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of full 


time and between meals, too. 
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Bottles is your guarantee 
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have speech with the old cook. Lina adored 
him, but her cackles of delight did 
pease Mr. hunger much. 

None of the grandchildren showed any 
haste. They merely remarked in 
tones ‘‘Are we late, gran?”’ and 
waiting for an answer, ‘sprawled 
lengths somewhere. Jake 
touched two hundred and fifty; 
hile everytl 


not ap- 


Raines’ 





casual 
without 
their 
is ’s blood pressure 
must have 
but after a w 


they went in to supper 


ig Was ready, and 
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Never a 


Tribal gatherings 
quent occurrence. 

v.ithout the ving their respects 
to their mother and father 
but it required special inducements 


to bring the 


week pi: 





two or three 
times; 
and strong 
grandchild 

The Raines connection totaled 
but two of Clay *s sons and one of Jake 
daughters were at prep schools in the Fast, 
so that the tally who sat down at 
table was thirteen: Mr. and Mrs. 
Clay and his wife and their two gir 
3d, who more at 
grandsire than anybody else present, except 
Mrs. Raines; Charlie and Ida, who had no 
chi dren; and Mr. and Mrs. Jake Jr. with 
their eldest daughter and boy of six. When 
it was discovered there were thirteen at the 
board, loud protests broke out, and all the 
children except the 
eat at a separate table. In fact, they dis- 
puted hotly for the privilege. The young- 
est did not volunteer; he wanted 
connections with the turkey. 
the name of Claude, after his 
grandfather. 

Well, Jake 
forcibly 


parental 


pressure 


en. 
sixteen, 


Jr.’s 











of those 


Raines, 





Jake 





seemed ease with his 





> youngest olunteered to 


close 
This boy bore 


maternal 


3d finally settled matters by 
taking possession of a side table, 
and Mr. Raines started in to the 
turkey. It was his custom to serve the men 
first, then the work down 
through the others according to age. But 
n about a minute Claude began to pout 
and whimper and at last he let out a howl. 

‘Help Claude, dad,” said Mrs. 
“The poor child is hungry.” 

‘So’m I hungry,” retorted her 
‘Say, when I was his 
helped first. They 
neck.” 


Nevertheless, he 


carve 


women, and 


Raines. 


RuEDENG. 
age, kids didn’t get 
were lucky to get the 
some breast for 
the boy It was easy to see from the way 
he eyed him, that Claude pro- 


vided no solace to his grandsire’s declining 


cut off 
however, 


years 

After everybody was helped, Mr. 
took no further part in the conversation; 
but once the main purpose of the gathering 
had been achieved, his face cleared, and 
when they rose from the table he settled 
down to his smoke in the living room with 
great content. The men bunched on 
of the room, the ' women on the other. 
As for the grandchil Jake 3d began to 
mutter vague references to a date he had 
presently drifted without 
swering his father’s query as to where he 
ng. Clay’s two girls were bound for 
and at the sound of their es- 
> street, 
thy which had kept them dumb and bored 


throu 


Raines 


one 


side 
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was gol 
a movie show, 
corts’ siren in the shook off the apa- 
ghout supper, and fairly sparkled as 
they ran out. 
“You be 
wines girls,”’ 


get home by eleven 
called their mother. 
1ey shouted back, ‘‘ All righty. 
sit up for us though.”’ Then one 
and the other muttered something. 

Mr. Raines glanced from one to the 
other of the parents in stern surprise. That 


let kids run loose, 
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Don't 
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wasn't 


was a fine way to 
t? In his day But the supper had 
been good and he refused to spoil it. In- 
stead, he addressed his son-in-law. 

“W how’s business? 


Charli shot a swift look at him, but Mr. 


face was imperturbable. 

‘Pretty fair,”’ he Why had 
ked that? How much did 
ne could never tell 
‘Pretty fair,”’ he 
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he old fellow as 


he Know anyhow r 
what he might be up to 


repeated Why?” 
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‘Oh, nothing.” 
directed to Clay. 
today?” 

‘Yes, I got out late for 
was the uneasy 

‘Humph! I reckon you manage 
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you?”’ 
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**T’ll see him tomorrow,” Clay promised. 
His face was red, his manner apprehensive. 
Jake Jr. 


to the rescue. 
“what do 
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dad,” he began, 
think of the market?” 

‘Too high,” grunted Mr 
body can tell me 
money.” 

‘I meant the 

His father removed the 
mouth and turned full on him. 
you doing in the market?” he 
manded gruffly. 

“Nothing much. I 
flyer.” 

‘What in?” 

“Kite Motors.”’ 

“Where'd you get the money?” 

“Oh, I got it all right. Don’t 

‘How much did you buy?” 
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blamed fool cried 


son of mine 
iin foolishness. W ould 


somebody away off 


» boy 


poner 





ferent now, dad 


‘Human nature ain’t,’”’ retorted his 
father sternly. “I’ve watched it forty 
years. When the bottom’s dropped out 
al igs’re cheap, not one man in a mil- 








thatort 
ket a sto 
' oe oe 
and Say, it-looks like the highe he 


want it. You 
understand? 


they 


alone, 


price, the more 
that speculatin’ 
aren't going to 
away that.”’ 

‘Who’s shooting your 





shoot any of my money 


] 
ine la 


money? This 


my own.’ 

‘You borrowed it, didn’t you? And do 
you suppose they ‘d have lent you anything 
if I wasn’t back of you?) Huh? , ou never 
earned a thousand dollars in your life, unles 


I hesuul it your way.”’ 


This 


family was accustomed to it, ¢ 


sounded like strong talk, but the 
the conversation dr ( 
nels, whilst old Jake | j 

iending that boy 


money to gamble with, hey? Well, he 
} 


would see about this monkey business 
‘What did you want to scold that wa 
for?*’ demanded his wife after the childrer 
had gone 
‘Because they need it, that’s why 


hey’d be in pretty shape, wouldn't they 
if | didn’t keep an eye on them 
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‘But you didn’t need to get mad 
it. They’re 


iwout 


good boys . 


‘That Clay’s a lazy no-account 
aly nothing of the kind,”’ cried | 
mothe There never was a finer boy 
’s Just the trouble with him,”’ per 
<e. ‘‘He’s so nice he ain’t good for 








She’s all right, but she’s too 
That we 
whole world 
don’t Clay 

**Well, he likes to have peace, I reckon 

‘That’s just 
Clay has no more wi 

“Well, 
fault 
how would you an id he 
mamma.’ 


insisted. ‘It’ 


bossy man would try to run the 


fachance. Why 


stand up to her 


if she got hal 





what I’ve been saying 


f his own 
hasn't 


is it? If he’d had a will of h 





W host 


own, 


pene he 


**Let’s go to be d, 
“No, I 


want to talk,”’ she 





a wonder to me Charlie ever comes near th 
house —the way you sit and watch him 
shucks, I do nothing of the sor L*ve 
} iinst Charlie 

‘Well, you ought not to have. Ever 
bo ly except you says he Is a ne young 
man and aj 

“You can never tell how a mar tu 
out till he’s thirty,” Jake rumbled, limy y 
as he got up from his chair. His rheun 
tism was bad tonight 

Mrs. Raines did not pursue the discus 
sion She ly got r nh her nus 





band id not get 


During the ight a norther blew up, and 
when Mr. Raines opened the ba aoor at 
six o’clock next morning, a gust of wind 





buffeted him, biting tothe bone. He looked 
at the thermometer hanging on the porch 

five below zero. Then he put on an over 
coat and prowled around until signs of life 
in the servants’ qt at the 
coOoK Was U j half 
past seven e and 





t ar around 
For goodr Sa dad yu aren't go 
g out in this weather?”’ proteste swift 
“Why not 
‘Well, it’s Sunday, for one thing 
I want to look at those cattle 


omorrow ]USt as we ll 


I’m going today. If 





regu 
regul 


‘em 





reeaing I 
\ few minutes later he was headed 
to 1 The feedlots were just off the Elm 


wood Road, fourteen miles west of the city 
had to traverse the bus 


Nobody was out; the streets were silent 


and he 














canyons of brick and mortar —great offic 
buildings twenty, twenty-four, twent 
elgnt stories h gh; traf! lights at t 
corner. Jake chuckled as they passed a 
building under construction —a new s 
rape “ h would overtop them a 
See that building?’ he juired 
“We thirty years ago I used to 
my horse in a corral there It was 
side yf town too And the or traffi 
signal I ever he ird of,’” he idded, as the car 
came toa halt a deserted corner in obed 
ence to the red rht vas wher yme 
fellow pulled a gur That meant ‘¢g 
Well, I declare murmured San 
‘Why, I'v ebrousht herd tlea 
eountr whnere these streets I l! and 
Say, see that hotel?”’ 
Of course Sam saw it. He could hardly 
fail to do so, for it covered most of a bloc} 
‘Well, ol’ Gus Rutter used to keep an 
eatin’ house where that stands. We used t« 
tie our horses to a hnitchin i outside 
and you could buy as fine a steak as a 
mand wa fora larte 
Well, | declare 11d Sam agal! Ther 
t nad a thought ‘Bu them day a 
quarter counted more’n it does now, didn’t 


it, Mr. Raines?” 


Continued on Page 92 
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How Many can Appreciate 


UT of each three families who give Nucoa 
a trial, probably only one fully appreci- 
ates its remarkable delicacy. 

But that one family in three appreciates it 
very greatly indeed. 

And this is the highest position in public 
esteem which a food producer could ask. The 
preference of the critical public, to the exelu- 
sion of all other foods of the same general 
class, or used for the same purposes. 

Let any woman make these tico tests of 
Nucoa, and see if it is worth while for her. 

On the table, dainty litthe Nucoa Pats with 
bread. In the kitchen, to prepare other foods. 

Let her fastidious palate test it critically 
for delicate Flavor. 

The first pound or two will satisfy her as 
to that point. 


Nucoa 


this New Delicacy? 


Then let her give it a more thorough trial for 
a month or more. Especially for Uniformity. 

As to Vitamin abundance and Nutrition — 
these are both unusually rich and constant 
in Nucoa. 

Finally, its Economy makes it possible to 
cut one of the most vexing table costs practi- 
cally in half. 

Nucoa is naturally pure and wholesome. 
Made from palatable, nutritious cocoanut and 
peanuts, milk and salt — under model condi- 
tions of sanitation. 

To the thinking woman, it has everything 
to recommend it. And an especial appeal to 
the more fastidious palate. 


THE BEST FOODS, Ine. 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
milk ay. 


ae \At wud pure 


’ 
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“THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE” 


Serve dainty Nucoa Pats on the table with bread and use Nucoa in the kitchen to prepare other foods 
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Edward Bok 


built success 
on. friendship 


DWARD BOK, famous editor and 

creator of the American Peace 
Award, has thousands of friends all 
over the world. And as a result his 
life is rich and complete. 

There is no asset like the asset of 
friendship. The man who does not 
know you does not exist for you. 
But your friend is real; you know 
his strength, his weakness — above 
all, his earnest desire to make life 
more pleasant for you. 


FRIENDSHIP DAY 
IS AUGUST 1 


In this hurrying age, how easy it is 
to forget the opportunities we have 
for ‘“‘keeping our friendships in 
repair. 

That is the reason for Friendship 
Day—to remind us that every day is 
a good day to remember a friend; 
that if we have not formed this 
pleasant habit, here is a good day 
on which to begin. 

Send Friendship Cards on Friend- 
ship Day—and remember, there are 
Greeting Cards equally suitable for 
every other appropriate occasion. 

oa * * * 
Anne Rittenhouse, noted social authority, 
has written a most interesting book on 
the modern use of Greeting Cards, which 
includes fifteen pages for lists of people 
to be remembered. Mail 25c with the 
coupon for your copy 


Scaler Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


The Greeting Card Association | 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 





Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘Greeting 
Cards —When and How to Use Them.” 
Name 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“Not with me,” replied Jake. He added, 
“It took longer to earn it, of course, and it 
bought more; but a quarter’s still hard to 
get, Sam, and don’t you forget it. It means 
work—all money does. Whenever you 
spend a dollar, you’re spending time— 
somebody’s time.” 

Sam made no reply. He wasn’t worrying 
over time, except when he wanted to get 
the afternoon off. 

“Drive by the building,” said Mr. Raines. 

His glance took it in with fond pride. No 
better located piece in the city—no, sir— 
worth eight thousand a front foot, if it 
was worth a cent. And only twenty years 
ago they had laughed at him for paying 
less than three hundred a foot. Nothing 
but nigger shacks there then, with the 
business district all at the lower end of 
town. And everybody saying with pity 
that he’d been a good cattleman, but now 
he was going broke sure enough, when he 
put up that building. Well, perhaps they 
thought differently about it now. Yes, he 
guessed they did. Mr. Raines smiled com- 
placently and rolled his cigar in his mouth. 

About the hour when most city folks are 
coaxing themselves to get up for Sunday 
breakfast, old Jake arrived at the feedlots. 
Newt betrayed no surprise at seeing him. 
The boss rumbled, ‘“‘Good morning. How 
are they?’’ and the two started on an in- 
spection of the steers. 

“Not so bad,”’ remarked Jake gruffly, as 
he noted the cottonseed meal in every 
trough. 

“They’re in pretty fair shape,’’ Newt ad- 
mitted. 

“We'll ship Saturday, eleven o'clock. 
And don’t forget to tell Clyde what I told 
you. I want them cars here on time.” 

“You, a.” 

Next morning Mr. Raines’ secretary was 
amazed to receive an order to sell short a 
thousand shares of Kite Motors in his own 
name. What was up? Jake did not offer 
the least hint of explanation; it was not 
his habit to explain anything. After he had 
cleaned up his correspondence and disposed 
of the most pressing callers, he walked 
down to the bank, where he remained an 
hour. Just as he was going out he ran into 
his son-in-law, who was bound for the 
cashier’s desk. Charlie appeared worried 
and harassed, and he hesitated when he saw 
Mr. Raines, but the old gentleman paid no 
attention to him. All he said was good 
morning, and passed on. 

Sharp at half-past ten the following 
Saturday, Mr. Raines drove up to the ship- 
ping pens, where he first inspected the ar- 
rangements and then stood impatiently 
snapping his watch at minute intervals 
until Clyde’s arrival. The steers were in 
A-1 shape—there was no fault to be found 
on that score—but he discovered a dozen 
things which could be improved. There 
were three loose doors in the train; one of 
the cars needed cleaning out; a chute gate 
was too frail; and why had Clyde neg- 
lected to take the tips off the prod poles? 

But at last all things were ordered to his 
satisfaction and the work of loading went 
forward. The old man superintended op- 
erations from the top of the corral fence, 
clicking away with a tally machine as each 
bunch went into the chute and yelling at 
the helpers not to be too rough—to quit 
prodding so hard and tearing them—and 
say, Newt, wasn’t he loading that last car 
too light? They'd get down if they had too 
much room. 

For an hour he contented himself with 
bossing the job. Then the fever of work 
overcame him and he took off his coat and 
pitched in with the men on the swing gates. 
Perhaps they appreciated his help and per- 
haps not—he certainly speeded the pace. 

“Seventy-two years old,” said Newt, as 
he borrowed a chew of tobacco from Clyde, 
“but lookit the way he flies at it.” 

“That ain’t nothin’,” Clyde rejoined. 
| ‘Did you hear what he done last fall? 
| Well, he climbed aboard a broom-tail and 
| rode three days in the rain and mud to look 
| over a timber tract he was figurin’ on buy- 
| ing—seventy thousand acres—that’s what 
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he done. A guy had made a report on it, 
but the old man wanted to see for himself.” 

Newt nodded. “Sure. He don’t pay any 
mind to guesswork. He wants to know.” 

At this juncture the boss paused in his 
labors to wipe the perspiration from his 
face. A car had just been filled and he 
seized the momentary respite to take an- 
other look at the cattle. 

“Say,” he called to Newt, ‘what do you 
reckon these steers’!] average?’’ 

A holy joy filled Newt. He and Clyde 
had weighed a bunch of those steers to set- 
tle an argument of their own. 

“Well, it’s hard to say. They’s hog fat, 
most of ’em,”’ he began, as a lure; but 
Clyde interrupted under his breath, ‘‘ Let 
me do the talkin’. Here’s where we get 
even, me and you both.” 

‘“What’s your own idea, Mr. Raines?” he 
inquired with crafty frankness. 

“You say first. Tell you what I'll do. I'll 
bet you each a box of good cigars—ten- 
centers, mind—that I can guess ‘em closer 
than you can.” 

“We get two guesses?” 

“Say, you don’t want much, do you? Of 
course not—one guess for both of you.” 

He was beaming. His soul was at peace in 
a feedlot, and he felt a glow when inspect- 
ing a range; but it took the turmoil of the 
branding ground and the shipping pens to 
make old Jake exultant. This was work for 
men. Here was life, surging and furious. 
So he grinned from ear to ear at those two 
longhorns. 

Newt led Clyde aside. ‘ Let’s see—the 
average of that bunch was 1064, wasn’t 
it?’’ he whispered. 

“Yeh, but we didn’t weigh only a few, 
Newt. And they’ve put on since.” 

“The whole lot’ll run mighty near that 
figure. But if we guess 1064, the old man 
is sure to smell a rat and won’t bet. Sup- 
pose we say 1055 and let ’er go at that. 
That’s near enough.” 

“‘Shucks, yes.” 

They walked over to where Mr. Raines 
was perched on the fence. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, 
Is it a go?” 

“We'll take you—a box each, ten cent- 
ers.” 
““What’s your figure?” 

1060,” said Newt, improving on the 
agreed estimate. 

“Well, I believe you’re mighty close to 
it,’ remarked Jake, looking over the cattle 
in the corral again, ‘but I think you’re a 
little too low. This stuff is in fine shape— 
best we ever shipped, Newt.” 

‘‘What’s your guess?’’ demanded Clyde. 

“T’d say these steers’ll average 1075 
pounds, allowin’ for shrinkage. Yes, sir, 
that’s my guess.” 

“You're on,”’ they chorused. All three 
made memorandumsof the bet, andthrough- 
out the remainder of the day Mr. Raines 
would punch and feel of each anima! that 
passed him up the chute. Yes, they were in 
fine shape; he saw no reason for changing 
his estimate. 

A couple of days later Sid Bassett called 
to see him. He found the boss in a bad 
humor. 

“‘What’s on your mind?” asked Sid. 

“Old Zed Muma was in to see me awhile 
ago.” 

“Yeh? What did he want?” 

“‘Wanted to buy my building.” 

Bassett whistled. ‘‘He sure must’ve 
cleaned up.” 

“T reckon so. I declare,” exclaimed Mr. 
Raines irritably, ‘‘it beats me how men get 
rich nowadays.” 

Sid replied, “‘ Why, less’n a year ago, Zed 
used to sit out there waiting his turn to bor- 
row money from you. And now he’s got 
millions.” 

“‘Sure. And there’s a dozen others like 
him in this town. Here I plan and work 
and save all my life to make my money, and 
one of these fellows grows rich overnight 
because he strikes oil on his place. It don’t 
seem right to me.” 

The cowman, who had hopes of one day 
finding an oil field on his own property, re- 
marked comfortably, ‘‘ Well, that’s life.’’ 


“how about it? 
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“Everything’s changed,’’ went on Mr. 
Raines. “The prices they ask for real es- 
tate these days are just ridiculous, Sid. 
And look at the rents. I tell you business 
can’t stand ’em. If they keep on gouging 
like they’re doing ——”’ 

“They’re a fright, sure enough.” 

“Do you know why I renewed that lease 
for the Spiegel store like I did? A lot of 
people tell me I could’ve got twice as 
much.” Bassett admitted his puzzlement. 

“Well, I'll tell you. I wanted to hold ’em 
here. If astore like Spiegel’s was to decide 
they couldn’t pay such rents and get up and 
move half a mile farther uptown, they’d 
take the whole retail district with ’em. 
And then where'd all my stuff be?”’ 

“Tt’ll always be good.” 

“Not if I don’t take care of it,” said the 
boss. 

It was just eight o’clock when he strode 
into his office next morning. 

“‘Get Newt on the phone,” he told his 
secretary. 

““Say,”” he rumbled, when Newt an- 
swered, ‘“‘how about those cigars? You 
fellows ready to pay up?”’ 

“What did they weigh, Mr. Raines?” 

“Ten seventy-three. Just got the re- 
port.” 

“‘Tmight’veknowedit,’’said Newt mourn- 
fully, and the old man chuckled. Then he 
turned briskly to the morning’s mail. 

He had barely started on it when Clay 
entered. His father glanced up in surprise, 
for none of his children was accustomed to 
be down at such an hour. Clay was per- 
spiring and agitated. 

“‘T’ve been trying to find you for the last 
hour, papa.” 

“T left the house early to drive by and 
take a look at some property. What's up?” 

“It’s Jake.” 

“Young Jake?” 

ad tg 

““What’s he done now?’ 

“‘He’s in a jam.” 

“What kind of a jam?” 

“‘Well, his car turned over on the Elm- 
wood Road last night and 

“He ain’t dead?’’ The boss leaned for- 
ward and shot the question at him; his 
hands had started to tremble. 

“No, he isn’t dead. He 
scratched.” 

“Then what’s eating on you? Quit wip- 
ing your face that way. You carry insur- 
ance, don’t you?” 

“Sure. But ——” 

“* Anybody else hurt?” 

“Yes. That’s just it.” 

Mr. Raines drew a deep breath. ‘“‘Who 
was she?” 

“‘How did you know it was a she?” 

“Anybody could guess that. Besides, 
that boy’s been running wild lately. Of 
course you don’t know it, but everybody 
else in town does.”’ 

“Well, he had a woman with him—a 
Mrs. Glidden.” 

His father nodded. He knew who Mrs. 
Glidden was. ‘Hurt bad?” 

“Pretty bad. The car turned a somer- 
sault near the bridge at the bend. It 
knocked Jake cold at first, but when he got 
his senses back, he dragged her out and 
carried her a quarter of a mile on his back.” 

“Good for him!” exclaimed his grand- 
father fervently. 

“‘Tt’s like she’ll sue for damages—a hun- 
dred thousand at the very lowest,”’ said 
Clay, “‘and her husband’ll sue Jake for 
alienation of affection—if he doesn’t shoot 
him.” 

“‘He won’t shoot him.”’ 

“No, I reckon not—from all I hear. 
What can we do?” asked Clay helplessly. 

“How do I know? It’s not my affair. 
Jake has got himself into this fix and he can 
get himself out too. Those people won't get 
any of my money—no, nor a bunch of 
shyster lawyers either.’’ The old man’s 
voice rose angrily. 

“Well, I just wanted to tell you about it 
before you heard it from anybody else,” 
said his son, getting up to go. “I’ve got to 
hustle now.” 

(Continued on Page 95 
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Sonny can have his agen In a 1 few minutes 
because father Ls using the new quick-drying 


“BT 


LACQUER ENAMEL 


An enamel fin ish for fu rniture, woodwork and loo rs 


























OW, with the amazing new “61” The durability of “61” Lacquer Enamel is Light Olive, Light Green, Dark Green, 
{ Lacquer Enamel, you can finish not — extreme; it dries with a tough, hard film that Brown, Ivory, White and Black; also Clear. 


i Dicd 

only toys, but furniture, woodwork — will not crack, chip or peel. And it is water- Deca Can ae “éa” Lacooee Bae 
and floors so that they will dry in thirty — proof! Like all P&L Varnish Products, “61” le Se ee ee ee 
minutes. And no matter what your experi- Lacquer Enamel is guaranteed. If you are wit) send you lites cat al eine aie reais 
ence with quick-drying finishes, the beautiful not satisfied, your money will be returned. Lacquer | < 
“61”? Lacquer Enamel does brush easily. /t “61”’ Lacquer is made in fourteen rich 
works and flows freely without showing laps.or enamel colors: Red, Orange, Yellow, Light Pel \ 
brush marks and is so easy and simple to use. Blue, Rich Blue, Light Gray, Dark Gray, architec ’ ¢ 


Q tface and : 1 ' \ . 
Pratt & LamBert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. [wend Canadian Address: 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


PRATT & [AMBERT VARNISH PRODUCKS 
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is the transparent floor finish in clear ana 
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Beautiful Hair 
Has Irresistible Charm 
Keep it beautiful. In just a few 
minutes the Hotpoint curling 
iron makes attractive curls or 
waves. Only the Hotpoint has 
a shield that opens parallel to 
the heated waver rod, gripping 
thehairevenlyforitsfull length 
—to make long, uniform waves. 
Price: $5.00; with drying 


comb, $5.75 
> 
es 
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Thousands of wives have learned this secret—this easy, 
modern way to prepare breakfast—right at the table, 
with the aid of the Hotpoint Triplex Grill and a Hot- 
point Percolator Set. Let these Hotpoint Servants wait 
on you, for cool Summer comfort, without steps to 
and from the kitchen. Enjoy the convenience of elec- 
tric breakfasts every morning, all year ’round. 


Hotpoint Triplex Grill 
It poaches, toasts, broils, boils, 
or fries—three operations at 
once. Aseconomicalasatoaster. 
One of the most convenient 
electric appliances ever made; 
for breakfasts, Sunday suppers 
and after-theatre bites. Com- 
plete with all utensils, $13.50. 


Hotpoint Percolator Set 
For all who love good coffee, 
here’s the way to make it in- 
variably perfect, full-flavored. 
Complete sets—percolator, 
sugar, creamer and tray —in 
a wide variety of styles, from 
$17.00. Percolators alone 
from $10.50. 


Ban J For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere. In- 
sist on “‘Hotpoint;”’ the quality has been famous for over 20 years 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 

Factories: Chicago, IL, and Ontario, Calif. 

New York - Boston: Atlanta + Cleveland: St. Louis «Salt Lake City 
Seattle - Portland - Los Angeles - San Francisco 

In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


SERVANTS 
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The Secret of Easy Breakfasts—Electrically 
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Electric Cookery Is Cooler, 
Better, Easier 
You can place a roast in the 
oven of a Hotpoint Super-Au- 
tomatic range, set the auto- 
maticelectrictimerto start and 
stop the cooking at desired 
times, set the automatic tem- 
perature control for the exact 
heat to be maintained duriny 
cooking and go out. Whenyou 
return it will be done to per- 
fection. Send for catalog 
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77 WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 
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Curling Irons 


Traveling Irons 





Fireless Type Cookers 


Toasters 





Heating Pads 





Waffle Irons 


























Continued from Page 92 
‘If you had raised that boy right, tl 1 


never have happened,” his father declare 
we How could we he 


w, shucks, papa. 
it? It was an accident 
** Accident? 
ever tried to 

drone?” 
**He says not 
at the Cl 


It was a certainty 


discipline 


They had a coupla drir 


cken Farm, but that’s all 





‘Coupla drinks!” snorted his father 
what that means. Of course he 
stewed to the eyes probably 





was drunk 
a 


iTuUNK 


ou and Claire’d never know it if he was 
k—you’re both blind Why, every 
body in town knows what kind of a young 


rooster Jake is, except his own father and 
mother.” 


When Clay 


nis secretary 


had gone, Mr 
to call up Jake Jr. and as 


nim to come over at once So Jake 3d wa 
n trouble, hey? Well A pang shot 
through him at thought of his grandsor 

plight. He loved the boy; despite his wild 


ness and irresponsibility, he saw in hin 


every day the fighting qualities of his owr 


yuth. All the same, they weren’t going to 
shake him down just to square up a jag 
No, sir. But while he was at it he would 


straighten out the whole bunch 
ly his namesake hurried in. 


hat’s this I hear about Bertine?”’ de 
manded Mr 
“Well, 
nearing things, papa 
‘I’m not like some folks 


my ears and eyes. 





Raines. 


what about her? 


You're alway 


I don’t shut 
Don't you know what 
happened out at that picnic Wednesda) 
ght on the Upshur farm?”’ 
‘Pshaw, you can hear so much idle gos 
p nowadays 
‘There’s no gossip about this. You'll 
idmit Bertine was there, won’t you 
‘Yes, she was there.” 
‘“‘Well, old Upshur was at the house to 
light and wanted to know wha 
he ought to do with that crowd 


he was afraid to prosecute, because a lot o 


} 
see me last 


em were swells 
‘“‘What’s that got to do with Bertine?”’ 
‘*How about the way they acted at that 

picnic, huh? How about gettin’ drunk, and 

t of "em going in swimmin’ in Upshur’s 


ake without any clothes on? 
‘I don’t believe i 
‘Upshur says he caught ’em. And you 


know Bertine drinks, don’t you?” 


exclaimed his sor 





“She takes a cocktail now and agair 
yes. Everybody does.” 

“They didn’t in my day. A ninetee: 
year-old girl didn’t get stewed when I was 
young. If she did, we knew where she be 
onged. But Bertine 6a 


'S stewed, and I] 








doesn’t get won't 
stand for your saying she does 

“That’s all you then 
Didn’t you have to take her home from the 
ountry club New Year’s Eve? And didn’t 
you have to load her into the car like a sack 
of meal? You see, I keep up with things.’ 


> 


Sut the way you tell it 


know about it 


makes 

sound 
“I'm giving you the facts, ain’t I? And 
hurt, you can’t stand 
] 


hearing em. Answer me this: Did that girl 


+ 


ist because they 


ever do anything in her life she didn’t want 
to do?’’ 


‘Of course.’’ 
“I'd lil 


He waited, 


ke to see you call one 


but Jake Jr. m: 





He was fooling uncomfortably with a penc 
lhe way these children have growed 
ip, I don’t wonder they tu t e the 
lo,” Mr. Raines continuec “They've 
never had to do without I never haa 
any discipline. Why, you ; eir mothe 





haven't even bothered to learn ’em mar 


ners. They act like they were raised in t! 
tenen 
Oh, shucks, said Jake in disgust l'r 
not going to sit here and listen to this 


No, but you'll be sittir g somew here and 


f. " wn *4¢ 
f you do 


he rest of your life 





vatch out, young man.” 
His son flung out of the office without 
plying. Didn't his father know about 


ake 3d vet? Well, there was something to 





about! W t did th 
bertine mean anyho 
ble ent home nd t } ‘ MI 
ixe remarked ‘O re ist ny one 
S ts, tnat Bert est nge 
t shes a good g Your fath west 
nderstand how times’ ve hange 
inatss ane iyreed at ] 
the trouble 
At the end of the day’s Mr. Raine 
‘ e out to his st arm. where he trie 
to forget family ries by looking at the 
nerthorns and snee He M 1d Wa 
ind an anima half an hour, proc rt 
t feeling its ba specting it fron 
eve ngle 
He stayed there for suppe nd did t 
rt home unt ng alte lark and Wa 
mont tex 7 when the lights ve 
im nto ew The boss was tire 
and dozed a little iWa ng with a jerk eact 
me his head sar yrward 
lake the short cut he said siee} 
‘Through Lovers’ Lane?’ 
Ye I reckon that road’ll be all right 
don't ou?”’ 
‘Yassul 
rhe ar t ] ng along between rows 
( 1s da Sudade their headlight 
ed up a coupé parked at the edge of the 
id 
That’s nat the auton le 10es 
grumbled the i mal 
Phe passed Ut! oupe nd Sam re 
marked hesitating SS, tha OKS 
Our car? We haven't got a coupé, boy 
I mean M Bertine said the dar 
The words stabbed Mr. Raines f 
nife ‘Back uy he shouted gut Sam 
is rattled b the t e, and did it a 
ward Before ne ould reach eaenot. the 
ipé was motion and went tearing past 
them at fort if t I IY Old ike 
tried to get a 1o¢ at the occupant but the 
shade next to him was jerked dowr 
Go alter en he ordered 
t elsure gait, and the 
nto a paved highway before he could catcl 
1} In another ten se nds it had vanished 
n the stream of tratt 
In a steady and casual t ¢ I re Y 
Ve were rY staker Sar 
Yassuh. We musta bee sure « igh 
What'd Miss Bertine be doing out there 
this time f night 
Yes, what was she doing out there this 
time of night? To think that a grandchild 
of his—his own flesh and blood 
And who was it ith her He would have 
given a thousand dollars to know. Well, 
he’d soon find out He'd have it out with 
Bertine and es, her parents too. They 
were to blame. If they looked after th 
children properly, this could not happen 
‘What's the matter?” iz red his wife 


when 


her 


a [Tus 


didn’ 


he 


reached home 


Mrs. 


s al 


t th 


¢ 





“Went for a ri 
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Raines 


I don’t se¢ 


ut. They 


de 





just 





When he 


went 


for 





had told 


upset 


tormed Jake 


a 


r 


le 


at you're making such 


“Do 


you ¢ all parking the car in Lovers’ Lane at 


for a ride? 


ten o'clock at night goin 


in m 
day 


“In 


yd 


ay it'd mean shootin’ 


your day,” 


‘young people went bug 


gy ridi 


Why 





they? And I've heard they used to stop the 
horse now and again t i 

‘What's that got to do with it? This is 
different 

‘No, itisn’t. You just thir tis. That 
a ‘ 

Mr taines grew Irpie in the face S ne 

tened to this defense, and started in a 
over again to te ne about the irawn 
shades, but realizing the futility of it, shut 
Ip abrupt and went into the living on 
to get a ciga 

It was all very well for mamma to take 

it lew of it-—that was just like her 

always stuck up for ‘em—but he knew 
how these kids cut up nowadays, and to 
morrow 

On the morrow his son Jake called him 
on the tele none hetore se en o YI 
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SEDAN AT $2790 
MAKES FRANKLIN VALUE 
HIGHEST OBTAINABLE 


The sum and substance of Franklin value is this: what Franklin 


gives cannot be bought in any other car. The reasons lie in 


the way the car is built. 

Nowhere else can you get complete freedom from cooling 
care and bother. Only Franklin is cooled as the newest air- 
planes are by air: no water, no radiator. 

Nowhere else can you get the highest comfort over a// 
going. Only Franklin has full-elliptic springs and a frame that 
absorbs shocks instead of transmitting them. 

Nowhere else can you get such wniformly easy handling. 
Franklin has less dead weight than any other car of equal or 
greater wheelbase, and steers with two fingers’ pressure. 

Nowhere else can you get the de Causse style designs, nor 
such a combination of high power and great economy—of 
easiest routine care and the finest quality. 

Few people will believe all they hear about the Franklin 
till they try it. Few will consider any other car once they own 


it. Ir will pay you to find out the facts. 


Franklin prices include full equipment, even to spare tire, tube, 
cover and lock. Only tax and transportation extra. Your old car 
can be applied in trade. Budget payment plan gladly arranged 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


July 24, 1926 






















Continued from Page 95 
Jake 3d. The worst outfit of ambulance 
chasers in town was representing them, and 
it looked as though the escapade might cost 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Raines resolutely ignored the 
until he had to step in. He 
it was none of his business and he 
his hands of it, but there came a da} 
Clay threw up the sponge and implored 
his father to see him through —just this 
once If he didn’t, Jake 3d would be 
ruined for life. They would have to settle, 
that was all there was to it. If the case 
came to trial, things might come out which 
would hurt the family far more than the 
loss of a few thousand dollars. And a jury 
well, he knew what juries always did to rich 
people. 

‘A few thousand dollars?’’ retorted his 
father. ‘‘You talk like 


trees.”’ 


affair 
> had told his son 
washed 


when 


money grew on 


However, he consented to attend a con- 
ference with the attorneys for the plaintiffs 
How he hated even that much surrender 
For lawyers of this type he entertained a 
fiery scorn, and the meeting 
open rupture, 

The old man left the director 
where the conference had been held, and 
headed up street toward his office. He was 
fairly champing his teeth with rage. So 
they thought they would tap him for a lot 
of money, did they, just to get a fool boy 
out of trouble? Well, he would show them. 
No shyster lawyers were going to get their 
paws on what he had slaved and schemed 
for during fifty years. No, sir! Let the kid 
go to jail. It would do him If he got 
him off this time, like as not he would go 
and do something worse. Let the whole 
story come out. People could think what 
they pleased—he didn’t care Nobody 
could blackmail him. 

Sid Bassett w 

‘What puzzles me is, where do these kids 
get their meanness?” cried Mr. 
after unbosoming himself. 

‘Well, rich people nowadays 

‘It ain’t that. Look at the Lukes. There 
never was a finer family. Money hasn't 
spoiled them. Of course, the Tarwater 
crowd now— well, nobody expects anything 
different from them. Old Guy was such a 
rascal, his children were morally bound to 
turn out like they did. But my family is 
good clean strain all through, Sid. So is 
mamma's. We've never had to get our men 
out of jail or hush up anything about our 
But here my 


ended in an 


room, 


good. 


as waiting for him. 


taines, 


women. grandson voes 


and 


ONE THOUSAND AND ONE NI 


those occupied with matinée performances, 
there is small opportunity for social engage- 
ments, or even sight-seeing interests. Ex- 
cept for few outstanding places of marked 
individuality, like Washington, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cities mean merely abiding places, 
but blessed to the actor because he feels at 
home always when he can unpack his hotel 
trunk, scatter a few books about his room 
and plunge into neglected correspondence. 
I once walked a mile along a Buffalo street 
to find a well-remembered shop before I 
realized the haberdashery I sought was in 
Detroit, not Buffalo. 


cisco, 


Sut for the one-night stand there is 
marked difference. It may be a touch of 
the real trouper in me that I should find 
zest in them. 

There was always the desire to push on; 
what the next one would offer; 
always glad to get there and always glad 

leave. 
‘ially arranged that every train left a one- 
night stand at an ungodly early hour, 
when the company assembled at the station 
sleepy but uncomplaining, boarded the 
train and accepted with resignation what- 
ever journey lay ahead to the next stand. 
Arrival in a small place where plays were 
none too fr equent often assume “d the aspect 


to see 


Time-tables seemed to be Spe- 


“Oh, well, he’s only a kid, you might 
say.” 

Mr. Raines seemed to be soothed by t 
attempt at comilort 

‘That’s so too But it ain't that either, 
sid he answered lietly Th & ou 
what it 

‘*What?” 

‘They’ve never been spanked This 
third generation has never been made to 


ver been made 


uited them. Look at the 


mind They’ ve ne »ado any 
thing except what 
way they treat their parents. I don’t just 
mean the rich, but any ¢ em who Can 
afiord to live high Look how my ow: 
grandchildren treat me and mamma. I tell 


you, Sid, this unspanked third genera 


tion Oh, well, what’s the use 
‘Sure,”’ Sid agreed. ‘‘ Besides, it’s bad 
for your blood pressure. How’s the rheuma 


tism, Mr. Raine 
‘Ain’t had time to think about it,” the 
boss grumbled, ‘“‘but my shoulder hurts 
every time | move.’ He sat down at his 
desk and rummaged in a drawer. ‘I bet 
you don’t know what this is,’’ he remarked, 
extracting a document 
‘Your will, ain’t it 
‘Yes. How did you guess 
“Well, you change it every time you get 
mad, Mr. 
Old Jake grinned 
Sid,” he Then he began 
to read the document as though Bassett 
Evidently it did not 
suit him, for he frowned and made impa 


Raines.”’ 
‘You talk too much, 


said affectionately 


were not in the room 
tient movements 


‘It takes a fool lawyer to ae ‘ 
he exclaimed. ‘“* Why 





you're trying to say,” 


t 


can’t they talk straight, instead of all this 


monkey business of words? Do you know 
what I think?” 

*Uh-huh.”’ 

‘I believe they fix things up so there’s 
bound to be loophole s for trouble That's 
what I think. t’s good for their business, 
see?” 

‘Well, who gets it all this time?” in- 

uired his friend. 

‘Il aim to leave it ; 

Bassett threw back his head 
with laughter. “Say, I'd like 


bet 


to charit 
and roared 


» to lay a littl 


“W hat on?” 
‘That you ain't signed that 
will.” 


and never 


Mr. Raines tossed the will away from him 
with a tragic gesture of helplessness 

“Correct again,” he said glumly. ‘‘ When 
it came right down to signing —well, I just 
couldn't do it.” 


Continued from Page 5 


of some excitement on the part of the towns 
people. There would be a crowd at the sta- 
tion to see the troupe, and I have been 
twice embarrassed by a greeting from the 
local band. 
was not primarily because they were actors, 
but that most everybody knew his fellow 
townsmen and a stranger was at once a 


belongs d to the 


That actors should be stared a 


marked person; that he 
show that was to appear that night at the 


heightene od the interest 


“opery house 
perhaps. Once, when I asked a poli 
where I could find a restaurant, the train 
having arrived after the hour of the hotel 
midday meal, I was directed to an oyster 
parlor down the street, where, the office 
formed me, “most of the theoretical f 
like to eat at.” 

And speaking of local bands recalls the 
place in Michigan where my stags 
went to the theater 
orchestra in the music that was essential in 
the play. We called it 4 
but in those days it was an integral part of 
the emotional situations in the drama. The 
manager apologized for the tardiness of his 
orchestra leader, who was also the first 
violin, and, as he assured the stage manager 
that he felt certain he would come directly, 
he kept glancing out the window and 


at the sky Finally the impatient stage 


manage! 
to rehearse the house 


‘incidental musi 
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t WO 
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kin to m That's what } 
All the same 
When I thir f whole families tt are 
strangers ym at «¢ ae off wha has 
Ity ye te 1 
sid, and tha i 
act 
“It’s tough might toug! Basset 
conceded. *‘ But you can't take it wit 
Mr. Raines Sometimes | wonder 
game is worth the candle, don’t you? 














Jake got up abruptly from his chi 


rode to the window. He shook |} 


i = Mor 


the street, and Sid did not interrupt ! 
or er 1 in 
“Worth the candle? You bet it is,”’ he 


ie per day/ 


For a iong while ne stood starr 





A newsboy was running up and down the 




















sidewalk, bawli ig his papers 
‘We worry ourselves a heap about the 
*9 . ’ ousal t t 
third rat ' | | ind 
cara generation, cried old ‘sewed and the water P +} nv 
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There was a period in my career when 
New Orleans was my obiective point for 
Christmas week and Indianapolis for 
Thanksgiving. Toledo was never more than 

two-night stand, but so arranged that 
there could be a matinée for good measure. 
Dayton was a one-night stand, and it took 
mly one week to fill out those three im- 
portant New York State cities of Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse. We traveled fast, 
ve traveled far. Te look at the map it 
seems a short distance from Youngstown to 
Canton, hardly more than from New York 
to Hartford, and yet I recall once occupying 
three beds in one night while making the 
journey. There was no direct line; we had 
to link three separate systems. Leaving 
Youngstown after the play, we arrived at 
Warren about one in the morning. I went 
to bed in a railway hotel and was called 
n time for the next train, which landed me 
in Alliance about four o’clock. Another 
interval. The operation of falling into bed 
and dropping to sleep became automatic. 
Awakened again at dawn, I made the last 
lap, reached Canton by seven and occupied 
bed number three. 


The Jungfrau Crosses the Ocean 


Exposure and hardship were always on 
the track of the trouper. Before the sun 
ose one bitter morning at Erie, I came to 
the station through a temperature below 
zero, to find my company nearly frozen. 
[hey had waited two hours for the train; 
fuel for the steve had given out and they 
had smashed the benches and general 
waiting-room furniture to feed the fire. 
There was a night in Kentucky when we 
plaved in a theater from which the over- 
flow seepage from the Ohio River had not 
receded. The auditorium and stage were 
dry enough, but the dressing rooms below 
tairs were tanks. Raised boards were nec- 
essary as foot bridges, and the women of 
the company donned their dainty costumes 
while standing on kitchen chairs—not only 
to escape the water, but through terror of 
ats drowned out of their nests in the 
ancient walls 

The working forces of the lesser one-night 
stands were generally inadequate, expert 
only in tearing scenery and smashing prop- 
erties, often from sheer wantonness, and we 
always had to keep our eyes alert for 
lressing-room thieves. The worst gang of 
my recollection was in a villainous Minne- 
sota town. The stage hands were drunk. I 
made a protest when a ruffian addressed a 
remark to a woman of the company, 
whereat the house carpenter called his 
drunken crew to his assistance and started 
it me with a hammer. The curtain was 
rung down and | sent for the house mana- 
ger, only to find him, after some search, 
prowling along the corridor of the women’s 
dressing rooms. That we finished the per- 
formance was only after this pusillanimous 
coundre! whined like a cur and agreed to 
go back to the front of the house, where he 
d, and to send a policeman to keep 
rder among his stage hands, if I would not 
innounce to the audience that the play 
His whine was chiefly 
wife was sitting in a box and it 


I 
ld break her heart 





iid not proceed 


\Nlore than once we were innocent vic- 
In Dubuque, 
while | was playing Booth Tarkington's 
omedy, Mister Antonio, we ran into a local 
No truckage could be re- 
moved from the railroad yards. Our 
enery car could not be unloaded. My 
business manager attempted to reason with 
the malcontents, but they only dared him 
to take a stick of scenery from the car. 
Finally a concession was granted. Hotel 
trunks might be taken to the hotels in taxi- 
cabs, but not a thing to the theater. Flynn 
iw to it that hotel trunks meant theater 

inks containing our costumes, and mean- 
vhile the stage manager and I rummaged 
mong the battered stuff in the scenery 
lock of the theater. It was a sad array, 
with absolutely no properties that could be 
ised as substitutes for things necessary to 


tims of labor disturbances 


teamsters’ strike 


the play 
& play 
pla 


The vital necessity was a hurdy-gurdy 
that played Onward, Christian Soldiers, and 
our little jackass, Capitano, that drew the 
cart across the scene. They were part of the 
plot and action. I went gloomily back to 
the hotel, and was writing in my room when 
I heard the familiar strains of Onward, 
Christian Soldiers in the street below my 
window. There was the hurdy-gurdy 
wagon, Capitano in the shafts, and grouped 
about him were my manager, stage carpen- 
ter, property man and an actor of the com- 
pany, with armfuls of properties, and my 
dresser pushing a laden baby carriage. 
Capitano pricked up his ears, emitted a 
hee-haw and the procession marched 
bravely along Main Street, shedding joy as 
it passed. 

The first act of Mister Antonio is laid in 
a New York Third Avenue saloon in pre- 
Volstead days. In Dubuque it was repre- 
sented by a Gothic baronial hall decorated 
with American flags from the five-and-ten- 
cent store. The bar was a refreshment table 
that had been used at a church supper, and 
the set was further ornamented by ciga- 
rette, beer and whisky signs borrowed from 
a saloon in wet East Dubuque, Illinois, and 
brought across the Mississippi in a taxi to 
prohibition Lowa. 

The rest of the play transpires in Ava- 
lonia, Pennsylvania. In Dubuque this 
spotless town was represented by a medi- 
eval castle on one side of the stage, wherein 
dwelt the mayor’s family, while the minis- 
ter lived in a Swiss chalet across the street. 
These two residences were lovingly joined 
by a cable from which hung the Stars and 
Stripes. On the back drop flowed a river 
and in the distance rose the virgin snows of 
the Jungfrau. 

We had salvaged our sold-out house, 
saved a transfer bill, and, I hope, brought 
pleasure to the theatergoers of Dubuque. 
The only one to view the proceedings un- 
favorably that night was Capitano. After 
contemptuous inspection of his environ- 
ment, he threw back his ears and gave vent 
to a bray of disgust. 

We were fond of that patient little beast. 
He knew his cues—when to start on, drag- 
ging the hurdy-gurdy; when to expect his 
reward of carrots. He followed the prop- 
erty man about as a dog would do, and fre- 
quently came nosing into my dressing room 
if the door was open. In spite of care and 
veterinaries along the way, his constitution 
became undermined. Still, he never failed 
a performance, true actor that he was. At 
the first note of Onward, Christian Soldiers 
he would strain at the traces of his cart and 
press on to his duty, but in St. Paul he was 
too weak to keep his feet. He lay on a 
blanket backstage, desolate and labored of 
breath. The sounds of the hurdy-gurdy 
struck his ear; he struggled to raise him- 
self; the effort was too great. He gave usa 
look of farewell as Joe, the crazy boy in the 
play, and I put ourselves in the shafts and 
dragged the cart on the scene. 


Nature Supplying Scenery 


There was another time when we gave a 
performance without scenery. It was dur- 
ing the tour of Prince Otto, when our coming 
to a certain town in Arkansas, was regarded 
as such an event that the local manager had 
had the programs printed on satin, a sou- 
venir custom not unusual for rare occasions, 
and had even lined the passage from the 
dressing rooms to the stage with cheesecloth 
to protect the women’s costumes. Get- 
ting to that town meant crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River on a transfer boat, and this 
day the boat with our scenery car chose to 
get stuck on a sand bar. Members of the 
company were carried over in a small ferry, 
and the trunks were also transported, but 
the production stayed safely moored in the 
middle of the river until the next day. One 
proud beauty of the company stood ankle 
deep in the clay mud of the levee, vowing 
that nothing would induce her to risk her 
life in a leaky skiff; but there was no al- 
ternative. I couldn’t blame her for sobb- 
ing that she only lived to get back to New 
York 
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Sunday and every member of the company 
pleaded to get to Memphis, when it was found 
that a river packet would leave sometime 
after the performance. We stayed up all 
night, for there were no sleeping accommo- 
dations, but it was worth the experience. 
The mystery of the dark river, cotton bales 
taken on at small landings that suddenly 
sprang into the glare of the steamer'’s 
searchlight, and the barkeeper doing an ac- 
tive night’s business in small flasks tossed 
to shadowy persons on the banks in ex- 
change for money tossed back to him. 

Whenever my tours took me into the 
sunny South it was sure to be a season of 
untimely and unnatural blizzard. Such a 
season was that of Rosemary, which was a 
serial story of snowstorms, belated trains, 
drafty hotels, unheated theaters, exposure 
and general demoralization. In a Carolina 
town the transfer system collapsed under 
the stress of weather and refused to haul 
the scenic outfit to the theater. During the 
afternoon I saw the property man battling 
through the snow with the Rosemary pro- 
duction under his arm. It consisted of a 
large umbrella and a milestone. 


Sidetracked With Other Freight 


By the time we reached Alabama the 
snow had turned toa dreary drizzle. I hold 
an unforgettable mental picture of a hotel 
where we arrived too late for supper after 
a dragging journey in a day coach; an 
unspeakable room, with rain seeping 
through a crack in the window, and Mrs. 
Skinner, who was traveling with me to play 
Dorothy Cruickshank, worn with fatigue 
and rather frail, sitting on the edge of a 
creaky bed, starved and hysterical after the 
performance, a soggy sandwich in one hand, 
and in the other a glass of milk into which 
her tears were falling as copiously as 
Niobe’s over her slain children. 

The members of the company were cheer- 
ful under the avalanche of hardships; none 
more philosophic than old Mary Bryer, 
who could look back to days when she 
played all the romantic heroines. But the 
pace was telling on her strength. In one 
refrigerator of a theater—Augusta—the 
only heat supplied to the dressing rooms 
was from diminutive grates that mainly 
radiated smoke from a soup-plateful of 
coals. 

Coming down from the stage at the end 
of an act, I detected the aroma of fragrant 
burning wood. Mary Bryer had found a 
dilapidated mahogany chair frame—a 
genuine antique, I fear—and was feeding 
it piecemeal to her Lilliputian fire plate. 
Nightly she grew weaker and shakier, but 
the good old stager never faltered; she 
would totter to the theater, determined 
not to give up. At Nashville she could 
struggle no more and we were obliged to 
leave her. She lies peacefully sleeping in 
the Nashville cemetery. 

It is the old player who never gives up. 
Only a few seasons ago, while playing in 
A. E. W. Mason’s At The Villa Rose, Jef- 
freys Lewis, who in the 70’s had been a 
courted beauty of the stage, slipped on a 
broken stair tread and was precipitated 
down an entire flight of stairs to a concrete 
floor. 

When she regained consciousness she 
would not hear of the understudy going on 
in her place, but completed the perform- 
ance with a broken wrist bone and her body 
horribly bruised. 

It isn’t all beer and skittles, this life of 
the theater. Death stalked more than once 
along our route of the thousand and one 
night stands. We were coming into the 
town of Richmond, Indiana, in the bleak 
dawn of a winter morning, where we were 
to present my play of that season, The 
Harvester. A little group of men had be- 
guiled the time from the last town over a 
poker game in the stuffy and overheated 
smoking car. About five minutes before 
the train reached Richmond the game 
broke up and one of the players rose, saying 
the air was stifling. He went to the plat- 
form and stood taking in drafts of frosty 





This town was a depressing spot over 
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air through his wide-parted lips; then sud- 
denly reeled back into the coach, uncon- 
scious. We carried him to a waiting cab at 


the station, and it was opportune that the 


city physician was standing in the hotel 
lobby as we drove up. But nothing could 
be done. A quick hypodermic injection, a 
spasm of breath, a flutter of the eyelids, 
and Ben Ringold had closed a long career 
on the American stage. It was an awe- 
struck company that played The Harvester 
that night. 

Once I rode for eight hours in the caboose 
attached to a string of empty freight cars. 
It was in Georgia. Intrigued by the warm 
sunshine of a Southern Sunday, I decided 
to enjoy a restful day in Savannah and go 
on to my destination at night, first sending 
the company on ahead. I was to change at 
Atlanta to a different road, and was assured 
that the connection could be made in the 
morning. Soon after leaving Savannah, at 
midnight, I began to have misgivings as | 
lay in my berth, with my watch in one 
hand, a time-table in the other, and noted 
the growing lateness at each station’s halt. 
I called the conductor. He vowed to me 
that the connection for Chattanooga would 
be held at Atlanta—and he lied. It was 
not. Arriving there an hour and a half 
late, I leaped from the steps of the Pullman, 
caught a rickety cab drawn by a spavined 
horse and promised the African jehu 
double fare if he would get me to the other 
station in time. Needless to say, he did not 
earn his fee. The station was deserted 
only a negro sweeping the platform. Fran- 
tic inquiries merely made the situation 
more hopeless; not another train until 
evening, and Chattanooga, where I knew a 
sold-out house awaited, a good six hours 
away by fast express. At the superintend- 
ent’s office my woes fell on deaf ears. The 
obligation to me on account of the profit of 
my company’s transportation meant noth- 
ing. I had not the money for a special 
engine. Toward noon someone discovered 
that an unscheduled train of empty freight 
cars was to be sent to Chattanooga. | 
could take my chances, but nothing could 
be guaranteed, and a permit was given to 
me which read: 

TO THE CONDUCTOR OF TRAIN NUMBER 
EXTRA: You are instructed to permit the 
bearer, Otis Skinner, to travel on your train to 
Chattanooga at his own risk. 

After a hunt along a half mile of freight 
cars, weighted down with hand luggage, 
magazines, sandwiches and cigars, I found 
the outlaw train and climbed into its freshly 
painted caboose. The pleasant young 
Georgian conductor took my slip of paper 
and we started, but at the edge of the yard 
we halted for an hour. My sold-out house 
in Tennessee seemed a vision never to be 
realized. Finally we crawled cautiously out 
on the main line, but at each water tank we 
shunted to a siding to allow all sorts of 
south-bound trains to pass, while at each 
telegraph station, as we awaited orders, | 
sent a telegram to my manager and then 
strolled ahead to the panting engine to 
force bribes of cigars upon the engineer and 
fireman. 


Ten:Twenty-Thirt in Real Life 


It was beautiful that afternoon in the 
mountains, but beauty had no appeal for 
me. I was being rattled about in the ca- 
reening caboose and smeared with its fresh 
paint. To beguile the time I tried to read, 
only to see the lines of type vault over each 
other like acrobats in a circus ring. I ob- 
served a fire bucket in the corner with a tin 
wash basin hanging above it, and I decided 
to shave. After the ordeal the face- 
distorting looking-glass nailed to the wall 
reflected a gory vision more resembling a 
film close-up of something left on a battle- 
field than a human countenance. 

Night came on miles and miles from 
Chattanooga and still we crawled and 
halted. I pushed the train so hard that I 
was lame. The blithe young conductor was 
sympathetic but powerless. Perhaps food 
would help, he thought. Starting a fire by 

Continued on Page 103 
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~BACKED ty‘165000.000 
worth of Federal Trucks 
in use today «~«-~«-~~ 


~PROVEN by the fact that 
71%9f Federal sales of all models 
are to present Federal owners. 


— 0 ba — ~INCORPOR ATED im 
Federal Big Six provid every F model 1to7tons. 


eater speed—power— 


exibility—extra loading 


cre more wipe pet dey and Investigate Federal Value. 
cheir trucks, Sales and per- See your local Federal rep- 
formance records prove it! resentative for all the facts. 


Models 1 to 7 ton. New literature free on 
request. Dealers: Write for confidential 
details of Federal’s Franchise. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LOWER COST»: TON MILE 
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OR nearly half a century The National Cash 

Register Company has been gathering infor- 
mation on retail problems. 

Their representatives have talked to almost 
every merchant in the civilized world. 

To make this vast source of information avail- 
able to business men, a great clearing house, 
or “Merchants’ Bureau.” was established at our 
factory in Dayton, Ohio. Here any merchant may 
write or call and discuss his particular problems. 
Here each inquiry is studied and answered individ- 
ually. This service is gratis and welcome to all. 


National 





















The Merchants Bureau, 
where over 108,000 ques- 
tions asked The National 
Cash Register Company in 
the last year were answered. 


7993 


know how they could collect 


merchants wanted to 


past due accounts. 
’ 
: 
on , 
5088 wanted to know how to 
increase the average sale. 
{ 
5306 inquired for a way to 
move slow stock. 
. t . . . 
1300 wanted ideas for improv- 
ing their window and interior 


“ ? 
display “i 


There are 
more than 500 
kinds of Na- 
tional Cash 
Registers. 
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5006 requested plans for de- 
partmentizing their stores. 
2938 does it pay to change from 

credit to strictly cash? 

9986 wanted to know how to 
pay and train salespeople. 
4070 asked how to figure sell- 

ing price. 
4512 wanted advice on how to 


get new customers. 
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Merchants have found our 112-page book 


of great help in solving their problems and « 


ness. 300.000 copies have already beea publi 
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"Drink Delicious 
| Orange- 


CRUSH 













Ready to Serve 
Fully Iced 


All the flavor comes from the orange 
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coal oil on some lumps of soft coal 
- 











in a vl stove, he split a few repellent 
Discults with his pocketknife i 
t fry th y tt ' 
atvotry them in cottolene oO I 
’ , are 
| t Supper’s ready he called 


It seemed ungrateful to declins 





J \ It took courage, but I did 
eat one of his biscuits, while he ir 
cepted one of my lunch-counte: 

and 
I had given 


resigned to any fate 


wiches, gastronomic nor 


even up hope and was no 


At the next station he came beam ng trom 


the agent’s office with a ow paper in |} 
hand “We've got ! t of way! he 





shouted. ‘‘Send a wire to have yourself me 
at the main crossing outside C 
I did so “Now get up in 
watch that old engineer pull his fire wagon 
open.”’ I climbed with di } 
zigzagging lookout seat and watched the 











m cle. | p grades, around curves, through 


forests, we tore like A st 





of sparks poured from the smokestack over 


t 
the back of the train I sat, or atten 





tosit, thrown in every direction and getting 
I 


more and more daubed with paint, staring 


alternately into the night and at 





loping minute hand of my watch 


Woods rus! 


then a glare of red on the pine 


ing past told that the fireman had ca ignt 


{ 
Atl 


the excitement and was cramming 
through the open door of his fire box I 
might yet make Chattanooga! 

At half-past eight the engine slowed down 


n the the town. I jumped 
f } till 


in the outskirts of 
irom the still-moving 


caboose, my pain 
daubed impedimenta were hurled after me 
Across the 
little after walked on the 
cene as the Abbé Daniel in The Duel. 
The melodrama of 


} , 
10eS Nol aiways have 


tracks a cab was waiting, and a 
nine o'clock | 
missed connections 
j so happy an ending 
During a tour including Illinois towns, in 
Clyde Fitch’s play, His de Gram- 


Laura Hope GS 


Grace 
! j 
mont, my leading lady ; 


rews, 


ook occasion to visit her 


ter in Chicago 





vithout notifying me that she was going 








About six o’clock a telegram came, ar 
nouncing Miss Crews as be abandoned 
at some forlorn junction and the best she 
ould do was to approach Decatur ya 
ircultous route which ould still leave he 
at a station far av from her destinatior 
My manager, inclined to be mpathetic 


had sent an automobile to her rescue and 
begged me to delay the perf 


was provoked at the 
j 











pline and declared that the curtain must 
go ») on time. The understudy, Sarah 
Padden, was playing a waiting maid, but 
she had no understudy! 
Crushed by a Gallery God 
The only way out of the tangle was to 
hange the waiting maid into a serving mat 


ind send on an actor who did a soldier in 
the third act He didn't know cues, but he 
could muddle throu 


+ t 


igh with prompting, as 
hat grotesque results 


he did, with somew 
The understudy was getting along bravely 
when, during the second act, Miss Crews, 
1 and hysterical, her 
eyes red with weeping, reached the theater 


Her humiliation was profound! Only an 


] 


dishevel and 





nose 


actor knows the agony of a missed per- 





ce. I hope she has forgiven me the 
brutal thing I did in demanding that she 
get into the maid’s costume and let the 


actor who had been called into the breach 
ro back to his own duty as the soldier. Ir 
ain was her plea that only God and railway 
officials knew that a new schedule went into 
Sunday. I 
game and took her punishment 
urmur. 


seen the adept and br 


was adamant, but 





ne was 
‘ it . 
witnout a! 


Few who have 


. ‘ ; 
ant performances of this charming com 
lienne in recent years could picture the 


distraught little thing that stood in the 
juite without make-up, her hair in 


costume thrown on |} 


wings, 


a sorder, ner 





skelter, trying, through her tears, to learn 


the speeches from the manuscript she 


grabbed up after each exit from the 
Miss Crews and I are still friends 


scene 
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Audience f he thousand and one 
night stands broug! este iscept the 
to the playhouse than ¢ the hard oned 
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ealery OF Oo Vianha il il ¥ 

ti lo } ire there is a the 
untime gigy n ove tre 1 @Y A 
scene the prolonged \ ! ‘ ‘ 
tended admiration of the | of the 
re ) ind resounding ¢ nausts « atior 

sses [rom V ige cut-up the gallery i 
re to the silent embrace yY the 
; Prot fy th y + rt ’ 
ke ru iV it ’ a £Uuciit es 
took the ision of t! 1uiou 
absorbingly There nN no e! ent 
owever, in the breast th ‘ 
tator of Romeo d Juliet ] ‘ 

W hen the searching eye of Capulet’s daug 
ter strove to pierce tl la ‘ ¢ 
garden for further sight of her lovelorn 
Romeo longing fo 
romeo, ionging I 
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To e thi el-(e é nl 

ind she leaned Ove the Or Zz 
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fror rh to lef vhispering Hi 
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Romeo His ! ( god shouted 

Verona’s flows ted 














Pe naps ea er i 4 i romant na 
nelodramat enaracte na ig been ea 

iy have 1 trail of confidence fo 
the more se! is things I late produced 
but looking back, I a tthe rised 
that such a theme as The Due nas, i¢ 
example, was not more often 1 inde 
stood by the average audience. There were 
two or three ncipient 10 be iuse oO t 
religious argument, and I remembe one 
most disturbing gz n Knoxville, but 
generally there was respect, even though 





the ears of the groundlings were not tickled 
Audiences listened more patient] 
they do today; they had not the hurrie 


habit of jumping to conclusions 





which is being bred into this gene 

the rapid action of the moving picture—nor 
did women brush away their tears in se 
conscious recourse to the Vanity cases 


My own favorite play in all my career is 


The Harvester 





delicate substance for a general public, and 


| remembered with appreciation 





My wife 10 has a bad habit of keeping my 
etters, seems to find no complaint of the 


way in which it was received in its country- 
wide adventure, and yet it was presented in 


some wel letter 1S marked 





Little Mr. Smifkins 


"Pleasant Dreams,’ eh? 
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Traveling about the int lu yp the 
so-called Bankers pa O 907 br ignt 
peculiar experier The country wé t 
poor it money was stored bar that 
ssued a sort of loca irren I ishile 
checks. My company had come up throug 
Texas to Oklahoma, where we gave our per 
formances and we! with some confu 
sion but no serious difficulty, to settle our 
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Use Bull Dog Safety 
FUSENTERS 


Stop fires caused by matches dropped 
in rubbish while hunting fuses in dark 
cellars. Avoid danger and accidents 
due to stumbling down cellar stairs 
and fumbling in dark closets to re- 
place fuses. 


With Modern “ BULLDOG” FUS- 
ENTERS fuses are at hand in any 
room or hall. You can change fuses as 
easily and safely as changing electric 
light bulbs. “LUMINIZED” finish 
makes BULLDOG FUSENTERS 
visible in dimmest light. 


FUSENTERS cost less installed than 
old time cut out boxes. Recom- 
mended by best electricians every- 
where. Listed as standard by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


BULLDOG is the quality mark on 
electrical products including safety 
switches, switch boards, Saf-to-Fuse, 
etc.— standard for 20 years. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 
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HOW TO COLLECT OUR FOREIGN LOANS 


ANY AMERICAN (thoughtfully): 
A Swedish chair, 
An Iris!) broom, 
And over there 
A Russian loom; 
An English desk, a Spanish comb 
Say, Mister Man, where was your home? 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 

Ah, eminent stranger, don’t ask me to tell 
A secret which causes my bosom to swell 

With painful, importunate 

Thoughts of unfortunate 
Days ere the stringency forced me to sell. 
But listen, Your Lordship, and take my 

advice 





SWEETHEART: 


He called you Your Lordship, pa. Isn't that 
nice? 
HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 
Yes, truly, Your Lordship should take my 
advice 
And buy the whole lot, 
Which, likely as not 
You can sell in New York for double the 
price. 
ANY AMERICAN 


What, double? 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER 


No, treble! 
THE PEASANTRY: 
Quadruple!! 
THE WIFE: 
Why scruple? 
That German tureen when we fill it with 
soup’ll 
Look grand on the dining-room table at 
home — 
The one uncle bought when he visited Rome. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


Ah, Ladyship, Ladyship! Loftily placed, 
How the Nine Muses have given you taste. 


THE WIFE: 
Tee-hee, 
That’s me! 


ANY AMERICAN ( morosely examining the lot): 

Combien? Quanto costa? Wie viel? Durn 
the Dutch- 

Be that as it may, 

I’m trying to say, 

How much? 


(The HONEST SHOPKEEPER sidles over and 
whispers something in his ear. The AMER- 
ICAN swallows a heart stimulant, which 
he carries for such purposes, and resumes 
feebly): 

I’m just a poor, lost Yank and I’ve cabled to 

my bank 
Beseeching that the mortgage be renewed. 
It won't do any harm if we sell the house and 
farm 
Just to pay for this amazing interlude. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


Ah, where beauty is concerned, gold to 
heavenly light is turned, 
And madame will understand me when I 
say 
Just to make our meeting pleasant I am 
giving you a present— 
What I charge you, sire, is merely by the 
way. 
ANY AMERICAN 
Why this sacrificial impulse, by the way? 
Are you desperate for money as they say? 
( The HONEST SHOPKEEPER removes his hat. ) 


TENOR SOLO ( by the SHOPKEEPER ): 


You millionaire Americans 

Who come in pomp and pride, 
Who ride in gilded limousines 

With your diamond-crusted bride, 
Sneer not upon our poverty 

From your exalted state; 


(Continued from Page 26 


You made us what we are because 
You went to war too late. 


CHORUS: 
Don’t ask me what it’s for 
When I charge a little more. 
Cold hunger gnaws, 
And that’s because (harmony sob) 
I 
was 
roo-ined 
by 
the war! 


| While four PEASANTS join in a male quar- 
tet, the AMERICAN bursts into tears and 
begins signing thousand-dollar travelers’ 
checks which he tosses among the chorus. 
The HONEST SHOPKEEPER stops him before 
the last ten checks are gone. 


ANY AMERICAN: 


There, there! 
There, there! 
From open grief forbear. 
I'll subsidize 
The enterprise — 
At least I'll do my share. 
I'll buy the lot— 
Just show me what you've got. 
My, my! 
Don't cry! 
I'll purchase on the spot. 
( Gives the rest of his money to the HONEST 
SHOPKEEPER. ) 
ALL: 
Huzzah! Huzzah! 
He’l! simply take the lot! 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER ( eagerly): 
If bargains, sire, you seek, 
My house is quite antique; 
The plumbing made 
Ere the First Crusade, 
And a medieval leak. 
I'll sell it cheap, 
With the dungeon keep 
And all the ghosts that haunt it. 


ANY AMERICAN 


Don’t want it. 
HONEST SHOPKEEPER ( gloomy): 
Pourquoi? For why? 
ANY AMERICAN: 


E’en though I did approve it, 
*Twould cost too much to move it. 
Your price, no doubt, is high- 
Come, momma. Say good-by. 


THE SHOPKEEPER (in a rage): 


Now ain’t that like Americans? 
They talk as sweet as honey. 

But all they seem to think about 
Is money, money, money. 

Their hearts are sold for minted gold, 
They eat it and they love it. 

I hope you bust with your lucre-lust— 
Thank heaven, I’m above it! 
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YOUNG-MAN-SWEETHEART- MET-ON-THE- 
BOAT 
Come, Sweetheart. Let's beat it. This gives 
us a chance 
To sneak up the road to a place where they 
dance. 
|Exeunt AMERICANS while the PEASANTRY 
change back into their working clothes and 
the HONEST SHOPKEEPER gallops toward 
the First National Bank to see if the Amer 
ican’s checks are good 


SCENE Il 


[Smoke room of the ocean liner Melan- 
cholia. ANY AMERICAN is puffing cheap 
cigarettes and saving money by keeping out 
of a poker game. A PHILOSOPHER ap- 
proaches him and sits down. 


PHILOSOPHER 


Tomorrow’s the Custom House. Gosh, but 
I’m scared. 
How many trur” © <i 

declared? 


* you say you've 


AN’ "CAN 


A second-hai..' »sorrowed from 
Myrt, 
Containing a to nd one dirty shirt. 


THE PHILOSOPHER 
You travel quite light. 
THE AMERICAN 


Yes, I do. That’s a fact. 

You won't find the Custom House crabbing 
my act. 

But of course there’s The Wife. She has 
seventeen trunks 

And Sweetheart has twelve. Two are under 
their bunks. 

I don’t bust my back with big luggage, you 
bet; 

The thing that I carry around is the debt. 


(A solemn pause.) 


You know we've heard bushels of hollers 
and groans 

On the ways and the means to collect foreign 
loans, 

With Borah demanding immediate pay, 

And Senator Smoot speaking soft for delay. 

But I’ve been on the ground, 

And I think that I’ve found 

The quickest and sanest and easiest way. 

Let our government agents just go to the 
ports 

Where American tourists convene at resorts: 

Let U.S. collectors stand guard at the door 

Of restaurant, music hall, curio store; 

Let Uncle Sam furnish municipal guides 

To lead the poor Yanks up the steep 
mountainsides, 

Or garner huge sums 

To show us the slums 

And the rat cabarets where you look at the 
bums; 

Let a fishy-eyed corps of our Federal cops 

Run the summertime trade in the milliners’ 
shops; 

Let the U. S. collect for a year, let us say, 

The cash our rich yokels are throwing away; 

And I swear by my bones, 

In the solemnest tones, 

That the proceeds would wipe out our 
foreign war loans 

And leave us a surplus so perfectly grand 

That Idiot Institutes over the land 

Could soon be erected 

For people affected 

Like me. Understand? 

THE PHILOSOPHER 

The measure you mention appears, first and 
last, 

Less silly than many that Congress has 
passed. 

And would you contribute to such a design? 

ANY AMERICAN 


Gosh, no! (with a groan.) I've contributed 
mine. 
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Beautiful, Sanitary Floors 
at low cost and upkeep 


LEAN, bright, well-kept floors are the foundation of an attractive interior. NOW 
you can have them ah, quickly, inexpensively with the Johnson Wax treat 


ment. It cleans, sanitates and polishes—aH in one simple operation. Takes only a feu 
] 











minutes—there is no hard work—no stooping—no messy rags and pails. 
This Johnson Wax treatment is just the thing for every floor —old or new —of wood, i j 
linoleum, marble, tile, rubber or composition. And it makes no difference how thi 7 


floors are finished—whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. A coat of Johnson's 
Wax polished with the Electric Floor Polisher will improve their appearance wondrous 
ly. It eliminates costly refinishing. And keeps down dust 


Ten times quicker and better than by hand—this marvelous labor-saving ma 
4 ) 


—_—_—_____— chine polishes all floors to burnished brilliance. It is simple, 
tf] a 

ra | requiring no adjustments or special attention. Runs from any 
electric connection for 1'2c an hour. Polishes under low-built 


pieces of furniture without moving them. 











For $2.00 a day you can rent a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 

from your neighborhood store or from your painter. Or, you can 

pans purchase one for $42.50 (in Canada 

— _ $48.50). With each we give FREE 
AH af / Je, 1 , 

s ~~ wer "E > gal. of Liquid Wax and 


a 
a Lamb’s-wool Wax —— 
. ¢ JOHNSON f&’ SON 


\ 9 » 
\ I WISCONSIN 
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re a truck driver in battle. 
ny job at the Arcade, which 
mentioned, there was nothing disgrace- 
though the pay might have been 
The following night I carried her a 

h a lace trimming and a calen- 
ith a loid wheel cleverly con- 
iled She was flushed and looked 








lohn tried to kiss me again,” she said. 

Some day | am going to lose this position 

d John is going to lose the rest of his 
hair.” 

[ll stop him,” I said furiously. 
No, you won't. He might strike you.” 

That was the night I sprang to my own 
defense, and during the nine o'clock walk I 
ran rapidly over a handful of facts, the idea 
being to demonstrate that I was something 
more than a second-class fiddler in a side- 
treet movie house. We strolled slowly up 
the avenue, unmindful of the Elevated 
noises, and I uncovered sections of the past. 
iat did she know about me? Was she 
aware that I, Lee Peppers, was the Lee 
Peppers who had written the words and 
1usic of that popular success, Little Mary 
Mae, of several seasons back? She was not. 

‘Not Little Mary Mae?” she asked, 
turning her lovely blond head toward me 
and looking at me with her solemn eyes. 

“Yes, Little Mary Mae.” 

‘You wrote that?” 

““And no other,” I said. 

I told her the full story of that particular 
song, which, of course, is and always has 
been the bitterest pill in my young life. I 
did that one five years ago, maybe six, 
ilong with half a dozen other songs, long 
before I came to New York and when it 
seemed to my relations that the family had 
at last produced a true genius. Six of my 
early songs were sent on and died in Moe 
Stinburg’s office, for Moe knows the public 
taste and was my publisher. Presently I 
came through with Little Mary Mae, which 
had a fine catchy air and a strong note of 
melancholy, beloved by the public. 

“This song,’’ Moe wrote me, “might do 
and it might not. I will give you twenty- 
five dollars and take a chance.” 

He mailed the twenty-five, which is a 
magic figure that seems to follow me around 
through life, and Little Mary Mae was pub- 
lished, and all it did was to sell a million 
opies the first six months. My -elations 
alled at the house in Erie, shook hands and 
said that I was a credit to the name of Pep- 
pers. The song tossed Moe into Easy 
Street and he moved to larger quarters, 
with a rug in the reception room, hired a 
Fifth Avenue advertising agent and today 

me of the pillars of the song industry. 

When I naturally wrote, asking about my 
I as some desultory correspond- 
ence, stating that in as much as I had sold 
Little Mary Mae outright and in toto, they 








snare, there \ 





ijl regretted, from Moe down to the office 
that | had no legal claim whatever in 

t altic hich as time went on proved 
to be the entire truth. I broke down that 


r from worrying over it and had indiges- 





until Christma Not another thin 
lime ever Came my way. 
[ heard Little Mary everywhere and it 
‘ ime. It sickens me slightly to this 
minute In my anger, I wrote a dozen 
other songs, after t saster, and sent 
them to a new pu she but not one of 
them went o [ presently gave up song 
g and began piaying in movie thea- 
which not t I you can connect 
t-rur 
[hese are the | r facts,” I told Addie 
Belle Ron ; in see that lama 
« ng W ter 
*You were one said. ‘* Moe Stin- 
urg stopped you. Later on, the truck 
er stopped you 
‘You think I'm ailure? You won't 
4 e because I'n twenty-fivea 
we ‘ 
] the mone It something 





a person, that 
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decides whether he is going uphill all his life, 
or down. Anyway, Lee, we can always be 
good friends.” 

‘You can’t be good friends with me,” I 
declared. ‘I'll be around a while longer, 
because I’m not giving you up just yet. I 
will keep on coming to John’s.” 

“For the spaghetti,”’ she said, laughing. 


About this point in my courtship, prog- 
ress began to bog down noticeably. Love’s 
happy caravan slowed to a mere saunter, 
and I gave up all hopes of three or four 
sunny rooms and a comparative stranger 
cooking one’s breakfast. To be sure, I saw 
Addie Belle every day, and she seemed to 
grow more beautiful as she sat up there be- 
hind the cash register, tinkling her little 
bell and handing the wholesale druggists 
correct change. 

John’s is a place where men go to eat; 
mostly men devoting their lives to manual 
labor. The glass of fashion never reflects in 
John’s, and a limousine drawing up at the 
curb would throw the entire street into a 
furore. | liked the food, I admired Olaf the 
Swede and I adored Addie; but there was 
one thing about John’s beanery that drove 
me to distraction and kindled the flame of 
homicidal mania. 

I refer to the two-thousand-dollar piano 
player and violin. It was an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, run by wires, play! 
ing the violin and the piano together, and 
as an instrument of torture to a sensitive 
person, it made the Spanish Inquisition 
seem mild and jolly. 

I was able to stand this devil’s device 
only by the exercise of great will power, 
buoyed up by Addie and the spaghetti. 
John’s Restaurant was a long, narrow 
room, split into two parts by a high parti- 
tion, and the piano player stood at the very 
front, near the door, hurling its mangled 
harmony upon the just and the unjust. It 
was the apple of John’s eye, John being a 
gross fellow with a prominent abdomen and 
a family consisting of himself, his wife and 
three young ravioli eaters. It was his cus- 
tom to stand in petrified admiration before 
the blasted machine and feed coins into a 
slot until the human mind tottered upon its 
throne. 

The walls of the eating room were embel- 
lished with paintings and general art work 
by unknowns who are still unknown. There 
was an inspired fish in a glass box, a large 
picture showing a bow! of fruit, a portrait 
of a man broiling a steak and a small 
colored boy eating what was either water- 
melon or a piece of pie. 

The ceiling was done in imitation of the 
sky, dotted with stars, and the rear wall, 
nearest the kitchen, was given over to a 
large scene in oils, showing seven running 
angels in light yellow, chasing themselves 
around the edge of a purple moon. - In each 
corner was a basket of permanent flowers, 
and on the right wall was a shining fire ax 
in ared holster, this being John’s concession 
to the city fire laws. 

To make the piano player readily acces- 
sible to feeble-minded lovers of harmony 
while they dined, money slots were scat- 
tered about the room. One would thus 
have a Hungarian rhapsody and a broiled 
chop at the same time. 

“* How do you like the music?”’ Olaf once 
asked me, 

‘**How would you like both legs broken?”’ 
I replied; and from then on Olaf knew that 
if nobody dropped nickels, it would be all 
right with Lee Peppers. 

Addie Belle, to my surprise, said that 
she loved good music and sometimes de 
] 


posited nickels when the customers were 
; 
i 


aggard. I havea particularly sensitive ear, 
and the jangling tunes from the shining 
music box caused me to suffer untold ago- 
nies. I examined the blank thing with con- 
siderable bitter interest 

It was a complicated machine without 
doubt, the violin part being attached to the 


piano, and it was the violin that interested 


me. Little steel fingers leaped into life and 
pressed down upon the wires and revolving 
wheels of emery stone were lowered and 
raised at the proper intervals, scratching 
the four strings. Wherever one’s eyes 
rested, wheels revolved, bars of metal slid 
about, doing this and that to make music, 
lights came on and went out and the ma- 
chine whined. The steel fingers fascinated 
me. Behind them, the piano keys tapped 
away endlessly. The entire device was in- 
cased in heavy glass and perfectly lighted. 

“Isn't it lovely?”’ Addie asked me, com- 
ing out of her private coop and smiling. 

“If you think it’s lovely,”’ I said, ‘‘it is.’ 

I noticed Olaf signaling that the meai was 
ready and retired to my spaghetti. The 
next evening I brought Addie a Japanese 
fan and resumed the old discussion. 

‘*No,” she said kindly and yet in a firm 
tone; ‘I like you, Lee, and you are a gen- 
erous boy. You are a little too plump, but 
that could be cured in time. You have a 
nice romantic streak in you that a girl 
would like, and you are the kind that re- 
members anniversaries; but I hate timid 
men.” 

“You will wind up by marrying a prize 
fighter,” I said sulkily. ‘‘ What if I am not 
so very brave? A lot of good husbands are 
not so very brave, but they show up with 
the rent money Saturdays.” 

“‘Courage is a noble thing,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘If you had it, you would not be 
working at the Arcade.” 

“So that’s what it is. It is my job that 
makes me ineligible.” 

That evening the usual walk up Sixth 
Avenue was more or less acrimonious, and 
I did nothing to advance the cause. In fact, 
when I said good night I as much as told 
Addie Belle that the whole deal was off and 
that one suitor for her hand withdrew from 
the arena. I stated that she could go and 
find herself a steeple jack if she was looking 
for heroics and a large salary. 

Time passed dismally and I continued to 
consume spaghetti at John’s for several 
reasons. I slowly got over the notion of 
marrying Addie Belle or anybody else, in- 
forming her one night that the sea was and 
would be always pretty full of uncaught 
fish, both blondes and brunettes. 

When a man once gets into a fever over a 
girl and slowly recovers, seeing the same 
girl right along while recovering, the next 
state he enters is a sort of peaceful numb- 
ness that is, if the man is not a jealous 
type. I am not jealous and never was. At 
John’s I saw enough flip stuff to make me 
pretty sore, but I passed it all by with never 
a word and let many a customer get out un- 
rebuked. 

Naturally, I continued to walk home 
nights with Addie, and to talk generally, 
but refrained from any more about mar- 
riage and allied topics. At times it seemed 
to me she expected me to go on arguing; 
but I know when I am licked, and no girl is 
going to make a sucker out of me for her 
own amusement. I did not say another 
word about marriage or how gloomy I felt, 
and I think this reticence began to pique 
the lady, though I am not sure. 

I was quite suddenly discharged by Mar- 
tin Gross, the orchestra leader at the Ar- 
cade; very suddenly and without any good 
reason, as the facts will show the unpreju- 
diced. Martin Gross never liked me from the 
start, and the one song I will never play for 
anybody, anywhere, is Little Mary Mae. 
Why should I? I hate that blank thing 
worse than I hate poison. I have had to lis- 
ten to it on excursion steamers, where I 
could not get off the boat; and in theaters, 
where I could not crawl over the other cus- 
tomers and flee. It has always made me 
violently unhappy, like a man crossing the 
ocean the first time. A man once hit a dog 
I owned when I was ten years old and I 
hated him and used to lie awake nights 
thinking up terrible curses, and next to that 
dog hitter, I hate Little Mary Mae, my 
master triumph. 
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“‘T am not going to play that,” I said to 
Martin Gross, about three in the afternoon, 
which was when he tossed me the musii 

“Oh,” he sneered sarcastically, ‘you 
ain’t?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ I said in a cold tone, “I ain't. 
You can hear English, can’t you?” 

Saying which, I threw the music on the 
floor and kicked it violently aside, leaving 
him in no doubt. 

The violin is an important instrument in 
the Arcade orchestra, for the or ly other iy 
strument is the piano, played by Marti: 
Gross. I could see his viewpoint perfectly, 
but it did not change my intentions. I have 
never played Little Mary Mae since the day 
it moved Moe Stinburg into larger quarters, 
and I never will. 


“We will see about this,’ threatened 


Martin, rising from his piano, in spite of the 
fact that a comedy was coming o “Tf I'm 
the leader of this orchestra you're fired, 
Mr. Peppers; and if I’m not the leaaer, I 
quit.” 


He walked into the office of the managing 
director, Jacob Zann, and they sent for me 
to join the conference 

‘Ask him,” said Martin, tapping the 
piece of music angrily. 

‘‘Why do you refuse to play this?” de 
manded the managing director, looking at 
“Is this mutiny?” 

“Tt certainly is,” I answered. ‘I don't 
like that piece, and I will not play it for 
anyone. If you will notice the author on 
the cover, you will see that the words and 
music are by L. Peppers, and that’s me, 
which is why I refuse to sully my fiddle with 
the blank thing.”’ 

They both looked surprised at this state 
ment and glanced at Little Mary Mae. 
Their surprise only lasted a moment and 
turned to indignation 

“Tf Mr. Gross asks you to play it,”’ de 
clared Manager Zann, ‘“‘you certainly will 


do as he says, or else you are fired off the 


me bellicosely 





job.” 

“Then I am fired off the job right here 
and now,’ I stated succinctly, thinking 
Addie Belle and feeling more like a mar 
every instant 

‘Hand him his money,” directed Mr 
Zann, turning to his desk, ‘“‘and get a new 


violin player.” 
This was done, with reg: 





l 


which was twelve dollars and some ent 
and twenty minutes later, carrying my fid 
dle, I walked from the portals of the Arcade 


Theater without a care on earth and as job- 


less as a wine taster in Wichita, Kansas 
Having nothing to do, I returned to my 
simple lodgings and talked with Mrs 


Soames, but 


1 nothing about my pr 











sonal affairs, for there is no sense it n 
ing a landlady. I reflected bitterly about 
Little Mary Mae, which, not content w 
blasting my early years, had now ym 
around and tossed me out of a stead) 
About six o’clock I started gloomily fo 
John’s, framing up a little speech for Addie 


Belle in which to inform her that I was now 





a man, and worse off than ever. She was in 
her usual place, and greeted me wit} 
smile. 

‘*Good evening,”’ I said “Tl will meet 
you at nine o’clock and tell you some im 
portant news.” 

She looked interested and I pass« ! 
my usual table, at the rear, as far away 
from the noise machine as I could get 

“Nice evening, Mr. Pepper Olaf 
stated. “‘The spaghetti is very rare t 
night.” 

“Bring me a large bowl,” I orderé 


“with plenty of catchup.’ 





le new tunes go on tonight,’ addec 





as an afterthought. 
‘““What new tunes?” 
“On the piano 


the old ones.” 


Six new ones, instead of 


“That will be fine,”’ I said grumpily. 
‘‘Anything else must be better than what 
there was, no matter how bad it 


Continued on Page Ill 
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Butld walls of endurance 
Test and compare this supertor plaster wall 


water. Test the improved fibre binder for toughnes 
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Building mistakes can be prevented 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slah Shingles 
f r Vulcan 
elf- op NE SNING 
Beaver Vulcanit 
Slate and Sm Surfaced 
f Roof 
Be r Vu te 
Butlt-to-Or k 
Beaver Vulcan 
f nt } Ce nts 


W: 1Y do so many glaring defects crop 
/Y out months after the last nail has 
been driven? Does the fault lie in poor con- 
Carelessn cs 


struction? In most cases, 7 


; i é 
g materials is to blame—haphazard 


in selecting 


selection without thorough investigation. 
When you build, adopt the safe course— 
lest and ¢ mpare ! 

Investigate Beaver Products for walls, for 
roots. Send forsamples. Test them yourself. 
Compare them. Their quality welcomes the 
opportunity to demonstrate its superiority. 
Prove in the one conclusive way—2y ¢ ling 
and comparing—that Beaver Products build 
more beautiful, more durable walls; more 
attractive and tighter sealed roofs. 

For walls of beauty and long life there is 
time-tested Beaver Bestwall, “The Superior 
Plaster Wall Board,’’ with the better surface 
for every kind of decoration. 


}: © ginck re iis elat fe thmew 2 
O QUICK remodeling at /a ere 
famous Beaver Wall Board, identified by the 
familiar Red Be aver Bor Comes pl un 
and extra thick; also tiled for walls in bat! 
rooms, ( et 

B Ve Civ] Su t \ if CC 
nd sou ¢ ng ualities. ¢ 

eal ba ror tnose wa f Beaver Amet i 
Plasters that everyone 


c admires for WALLS 
And for roofs that a1 | ' 

tight of 
and Shingles offer a wealth 


. fre safe, weather- 
f 
> ) ’ r iz 
beauty, Beaver Slabs Plaster Wali Board 


{ nrorfrinity 
Top] ) ] 


and unusual 


for both economy and distinction. 


We invite you to personally test and con 
vare these Bea\ eT Pri ducts, °*4 
] 
Beaver Products dealer,”’ r writ 


Dept. 


pies and erature, 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., Ine. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥ 


Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 


PLASTERS -WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 
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You can easily rid every room of 
flies and mosquitoes! 


A filthy nuisance, a menace to health—how everyone hates 
and detests flies, mosquitoes, and other annoying house- 
hold insects! Now—you can quickly rid your home, from 
cellar to attic, of these tormenting, disease-bearing pests. 


Spray Flit! Flit brings new cleanliness by day—new com- 





fort by night. 
Spray Flit 

Flit is a simple and sure means for the destruction of all 
insects in the home. It protects the health of your family. 
It is the result of exhaustive research by expert entomol- 
ogists and chemists. More than 70 formulas were tested 
on the’various household insects before Flit was finally 
perfected. Flit is the highest quality household insecti- 
cide that is made by the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Clean, safe and easy to use ia os. bk. on 


EL LL OOO LO 
SA LT 


Flit clears the house in a few minutes of disease-bearing 
flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs, roaches, and ants. It searches 
out the cracks and crevices where insects hide and breed, 


destroying their eggs and larvae. Flit kills moths and 





their tiny worms which eat holes. Extensive tests showed 
that Flit spray did not stain the most delicate fabrics. 





Get a Flit can and sprayer today. For sale throughout 


the world. 


Look for “The Yellow Can with the Black Band”’ 





Flies 
Moths Ants 


Usaces 








Insects a menace to health 


Beware of the fly, says the Director of the Mary- 
land State Health Department. “The fly breeds 
in filth and feeds on filth. It flies from filth to 
food. It spreads tuberculosis, typhoid, dysentery, 
and other diseases. It is no respecter of persons. 
It carries infection to both children and grown- 
ups. Destroy each fly that comes your way.” 
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Whatever the Job— 
Hood Tires will Reduce the Cost 


Hood Dealers supply tires to Fords meet the conditions under which it 

and to Rolls Royces—to 1920 models works and serves. Repeat sales to satis- 

or 1926—to ten-ton trucks and thirty fied customers and more customers 

passenger busses. To city cars or ~- prove the point. 

country Cars. Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Each kind of Hood Tire is built to Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Through Branches in all Principal Cities 









Look for the Hood Arrow 
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Continued from Page 106 
Naturally, I was not stirred by any pal- 
try change in the musical arrangements, 
knowing that all noises coming from the 
thing would be about the same in painful 
liscordance 

Ir. John Bezzo was present in all his 
ory and gave me the usual chill glance, 
but I did not know then that he had a little 
win? in him, it being some feast day in his 


native land. Olaf brought me my spa 
ghetti, which was ample and unusually 
flavorous, and I ate my meal contented) 





ing in the newspaper to see what movie 
houses were advertising for a first-class, ex- 
perienced fiddler who could keep in tune 
with any picture, whether comedy or 


rnt drama 





The piano man came up from the cellar, 
where he had been rearranging the wires, 


and informed John that the new program 
was in place and that the hellish piano 
could be started. It was John himself who 
lropped the first nickel and began the 
agony, standing by to listen proudly whilst 
the blank thing dashed off Hearts and 
Flowers, or some other ancient piece, mu- 
tilating the harmony beyond recognition. 
John strolled into Addie Belle’s private 
ashier’s booth, and seemingly overcome 
harmony and wine, again tried to kiss 
her, his family being over at the Arcade for 
the early run 

I did not know that this amorous attack 
gon. I had the rear table and not 
my 1 table, and from where I sat, it was 
m| ble to see the cashier’s booth, ex 
e} he back end of it. John, it later was 
innounced, went inside, closed the door and 


tated to Addie that he was now going to 


ss her, and that she might as well get 
eady for it. This led to a spirited argu 
ment, which lasted for some time, wit} 


Addie Belle trying to dissuade the inr 


eeper and at the same time avoid the 


my blood boil even now to 


nk of this dastardly outrage, and me sit- 
ting there innocently at the rear table, 
where I could see nothing except the piano 
player and part of the front ice box. 


While the argument was going on inside 





Addie’s booth, with the poor girl 
a square deal and trying not to lose her 


pleading 


it the same time, weak-minded cus 
mers, truck drivers and music-loving but- 


, 


n makers were throwing away tl 





y-and listening in awed delight to the 
gruesome melody Nickels dropped into 


e metai slots ar 





id upon each face was the 
ly expression of a man thawing out his 

feet, and meantime an innocent girl was 

near at hand, struggling to preserve her 
elf-respect and keep the sixteen a week wit} 
vo meals. 

I finished my coffee in complete calm, lit- 
tle suspecting that Addie Bellc needed me, 
and was about to look in the Brooklyn ad- 

rtisements, when the fifth of the new 
ines concluded, a very scratchy song from 

mic opera that did well in 1905. A 
jusically inclined meat cutter dropped an- 
ther nickel in a slot and you will never in 
V guess what the last and final tune 
as. Yes, that was it— Little Mary Mae, 


I hope to die if the last tune was not Lit- 
tle Mary Mae, and me just fired off my job 


n account of it, with practically less than 
ten dollars and no rent paid. With both 








is shaking, I dropped the newspaper 
l feel myself growing cold and 
numb, especially in the legs. My mind 
eemed t e swaying upon its t! ne, and 
Ule t pots appeare i, but I fought t 
coal m and to keep control of my emo 
Keep calm,” I said. “‘ This is no time to 
¢ vourself . 
I sat there trembling at i able and 
! vl t passed in re It w 
enough to hear that blar 1 
tions, but to hear it 1 out 
John’s diabolical machine was more than 
I could stand. Though outwardly calm, I 
vas not myself for the next five minutes, 


1 it is with difficulty that I recall what 
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I only know that I arose unsteadily from 
my seat and with a feeble hand reached for 
the fire ax. Taking the fire ax, I started for- 
ward, no doubt with a glassy look in my 
eyes, and as I came around the corner of the 
front ice box on my way to the piano, I 
heard a sharp sound of a person slapping 
somebody and the voice of a woman raised 
in what was approximately a shriek. 

It was Addie Belle. She was just at the 
point of pushing John away from her, after 
slapping him, as I appeared from behind 


the ice box. Hestood in the entrance to her 


hoot 


wearing a terrified expression and 

king at the fire ax. Addie was behind 
him, her face flushed and her eyes sparkling, 
and without saying a word, John leaped for 
the front door, which was near at hand, and 
went through to the street. It was a screen 
door, and part of the screen clung to him 
and waved as he ran. 

These various incidents happened with 
great rapidity, almost, you might say, while 
I was covering the distance between the ice 
box and the piano, which was still grinding. 
I strode forward about three steps, lifted 
the ax, and I have never heard a sweeter 
sound than the crashing of glass that fol- 
lowed. Wire strings flew into the air and 
one of them hit me. Piano keys popped out 
and bounced off the ceiling. The framework 
came apart and metai bars fell upon the 


floor with alow thud. I worked rapidly ar 








anything else, and I dor ise 1 
self for this radical act, but mere state 
the facts as they were, being at the moment 
in a mental state that Is very well known 
legally and is defined as dementia prwcox. 
I then laid down the fire 

‘There,’ I said, turning to Addie Belle, 
who was more flushed than ever, ‘‘that w 
teach somebody a needed lessor 


lo my astonishment, as I expected noth 


ing of the kind, she rushed sudder » me 
flung her arms around my neck and I stag 
gered back into the wreckage I believe 


that she kissed me, but I am not certain, as 
was a little excited at the moment. John 


9ezzO returned with two policemen, both 


rish in appearance. 
There he stands! John shouted, 
eathing hard Arrest him! 
I stepped forward t e arrested, because 
I had it coming to me. I had taken my 





and higher, while the tw I it eae 
looked in 
‘Addie,”’ I said gently, “‘t an affait 


between mer 





She thrust me aside ‘ 
ing with some inne motion, a 
fronted John Be i 

‘Would 1 est me t 
the defense of a won ed 
pealing the | ‘ \ not 
that, but would l ( rT 
ing to the rescue é vhow 
being gross ntimidate the cashie 
cage by this deg? | indrel, the fathe 
of four childrer 

“Three children, Addie,” I sa 

She here pointed at John Bezz ¥ 
cringed perceptibly The ty fficer 
turned, said “‘Oho!"’ and both fixed their 
eyes upon John, continuing to stare at him 
accusingly while Addie Belle explaine 

I was as surprised as anyone present 

iding all the ist é f t i 

‘ ct I new of Jo} ingent , ir \ 
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So 


Penelope, according to custom, went up 
:lone to that huge secon d-floor front where 


her hostess preferred to spend her time. 
It was such a big room that its massive 
furniture did not overcrowd it, and when 
one sat at the Governor Winthrop desk 
Anne’s own gift to her aunt — one mercifully 
had —s back to the f 
an elder taste. 

Penny made her curtsy and kissed the 
old lady’s cheek with sincere affection. 
Her copy book and ink and pen lay on the 
big blotter on the open desk, and the two 
volumes of Ridpath supplemented the alti- 
tude of the chair seat. The stage was set 
for the quaint struggle to record the queer 
words that Mrs. Prophet chose for ac hi ld’s 
exercise. The best hat and coat were neatly 
laid on the bed, and Penny, smiling, ad- 
—— herself to her customary gradual 
absorpti on of writing fluid. 

‘Well,’ said her hostess comfortably. 
‘Well,” said Penny with a little laugh. 
Mrs. Proudfitt let her knitting lie—she 

was never without an un finished strip of 
afghan on her needles 1 her convex lap. 
She still wore the stays oo basques of an 
earlier day; but though they contrived to 
suggest an inward curve at the waistline 

they could not reduce her abundant girth. 
She was, however, comfortable in her odd 
garb, and her rheumatic feet in soft black 
heelless shoes rested at ease upon a red 
carpet hassock that had ears like a little 
dog. 

‘What was our last word? 

‘*Entire,’”’ said Penny, looking back a 
page. 

‘Yes,’ agreed Mrs. Proudfitt. ‘‘Now 
let me see.”’ She looked out of her win- 
dow for inspiration and apparently foun 
it. For she said presently, “T se ce 
and lifted her worsted work again. 

‘I know how to spell that,” declared 
Penelope, and spread out to the task. “It’s 
on a card I got in Sunday school: ‘Ten 
thousand times ten thousand in sparking 
ramment bright ’—angels,”’ she added in an 
explanatory undertone. 

The hour wore away pleasantly in the 
warm sunny room, at a task quite congenial 
hilologist whose years had but lately 
begun to need the fingers of more than one 
hand for counting, and to an eccentric old 
nescient. Toanyonew ho could have guessed 
Mrs. Proudfitt’s jealously guarded secret 
it would have seemed that she had deter- 
mined to make sure her little protégée was 
never to be tricked as she once had been 
ah, and by her very own husband!—in the 
days when she could only make an unsteady 
cross beside the seal on a document. 

It had been a trifling matter of a sale of 
property she had opposed, but she had 
never forgotten it. The departed Proudfitt 
had justified himself in the act by remind- 
ing her it was the merest legal quib ble that 














she should sign the deed at all, it being his 
property to sell as he saw fit. But, like 
King Philip, she had listened to one agree- 
ment and signed another—a hoodwinking 
that in both cases resulted in warfare, each 
n its own degree. It was a strange series 
of incidents she looked back upon, linked 
together to make what is called a life, as 
she rested there in the safe backwater of her 
nal anchorage; but not one of the many 
more interesting, sometimes exciting, events 
of her history stood out so plainly in her 
memory as this slight treachery. She had, 
if course, forgiven it and often had laughed 
over it, as the Proudfitt fortunes passed 

e landmark she had set such store upon; 
but forgotten it she had not. 

Penelope was going to school next year, 
where she weil learn under far more hel ip- 
ful teachers. She would fill many aint 
pages with aphoristic gems of sound advice, 
but would Mrs. Prophet be there to see? 

Nothing less psychic, to all appearance, 

han this stout old party could well be 
imagined; yet she knew, in some queer 
way, that she was not a to see the 
spring. It did not make her melancholy; 


former evidences of 
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Continued from Page 9 


nothing ry had ever done that one } la aly 


let her last days slip past her, sitting with 


her lamed feet on the hassock and knitting 


her strips of afghan. 

She had no desire to meddle with Anne 
future, yet she dearly wished that Stepher 
Vane would propose to Anne before she had 
to close the book, and half admired him at 
the same time because he wouldn't 

It was no secret to her, this love between 
these young people—did not all Fair 
Meadows know about it? Fair Meadows 
knew a great deal. Even on this very day 
it was rocking from one end to the other and 
holding its sides over Penny Vane’s inter- 
pretation of the Christian pandect. But 
Fair Meadows loved Penny and she should 
never hear its laugt iter. Mrs Proudfitt 
and Anne had heard the story, for Stephen 
Vane had no more than told it, with atender 
smile in his eyes, to Mr. Pruyn than it had 
seemed to leap the length of Main Street; 





and, if anythin ig, it confirmed the ple ased 
old lady in her fondness for the child and 
in her conviction that one couldn’t be too 


much on one’s guard in the matter of the 
written word. She was not to be called 
distrustful, for did she not leave a great 
many business matters - the unhindered 
hands of Mr. Pruyn? But she had crotchets 
as she called them, walls perh aps this was 
one of them. 

Penelope’s hours of the December days 
were very full. There was a great prac- 


ticing of Christmas carols in the Sunday 


school, with not nearly enough books to 


go round, where her frequent misapprehen 
sion of the words of a song passed unheard 
in the general volume of piping voices; 
there were sundry small presents for her 
father and the Proudfitts to be toiled over 
with the slender assistance of June Pe p- 
per’s clumsy hands; there were old toys 
to be collected and refurbished to supple 

ment her annual donation to the children 
of the tenements across the railroad tracks 


and there was, as always, the copy book 








1) 


with two or three pages to be filled every 
week. 

It was one day when she sat on the floor 
in the dining room, de} lorably commu! 
} 


cating smears of paste to the rug as s 
patiently, silently endeavored to induct a 
cardboard doll into fresh cré epe-paps r 
flounces, that she, quite innocently, listened 
to a private conversation In her father’s 
study beyond. She had not heard Anne 
Proudfitt come in, but she knew her voice, 
and was fully intending to go in and kiss 
her just as soon as the pink ruffle 





the paper instead of to her 
they utterly refused to do, the talking went 
on in the next room undisturbed. 

‘Well, Stephen Vane, you might say you 
are glad to see me, you know.” 

‘But is this so customary that the usual 
opening remarks apply? I never heard of a 
young woman calling on a man. What wil 





Fair Meadows say? Unless 
lave come to see me professionall) 
‘Even if I had, you might ask me to sit 
down.” 
She heard her father’s pleasar 


laugh. ‘‘It is not nice to walk into a bod 






house and begin hadge ring a body about a 
body’s manners. Do me the honor, Miss 
Prophet, to take a chair.’’ There w: 


silence. ‘‘] suppose you re¢ 





to say—-well, something, 
‘Yes, I have, Ste pl en. 
for me to begin. You make it harder and 
harder.” 
‘My « 
‘By sitting there so like a lawyer, so 
quiet and smiling ”’ 
‘Anne, I ca 
But I am not quiet. I am not even in th 


moment much of a lawyer. You must have 








var girl, 1? How 





inot look at you and frown. 


a little mercy on a poor dey 

“T won’t then,’ said Anne softly but 
very firmly. ‘‘Stephen, is it just a fancy 
of mine that you care for me?” 

“Oh, Anne!” Penny could hear her 
father walking across the floor which June 
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made there, not honestly. Oh, what’s the 


use?”’ 

“Then you won't marry me because the 
money isn’t yours?” 

““Yes—no Anne, have pity on me!” 

“Pity! Is that what you want?” 

“No! Anne Proudfitt, go away before 
I Oh, Anne, don’t cry!” 

Penny’s eyes went wide. Wasn’t Anne 
too big a girl for tears? She had gathered 
from various admonitions that only babies, 
and not the best kind of those, ever gave in 
to that humid phenomenon. The thought 
of Anne crying curiously deterred her from 
making her presence known. She was 
a sensitive little soul, and though her heart 
streamed sympathy toward the dear Anne, 
she shrank from intruding on her. What 
had made her cry? Because her father 
didn’t own Mrs. Prophet’smoney? Couldn’t 
she give it to him? She didn’t understand 
it at all. But one thing was clear-—-Anne 
wanted her father to marry her, mysterious 
performance; and her father wanted to, 
but wouldn't because he was poor. 

There wasn’t much more talking in that 
other room. Anne had run away, sobbing. 
And Stephen Vane, with another groan, 
had collapsed into his study chair. Penel- 
ope sat on the floor with the paper doll. 
They stared at each other. 

Christmas coming nearer brought no fes- 
tivity to the Proudfitt mansion. A sudden 
hiatus in her frequent invitations to lunch- 
eon resulted in questions from Penny and 
the answering information that old Mrs. 
Prophet was sick abed. 

‘“Mustn’t I go to see her?”’ 

“‘T’m afraid not, my lamb.” 

“It’s very sorrowful,” said Penelope. 

‘So it is, but perhaps she will be better 
soon.” 

He did not really think so. Nobody 
thought so. All Fair Meadows knew that 
old Mrs. Proudfitt was soon to leave the 
mansion on the hill. She had not had that 
third stroke, so dreaded by the elementary 
mind clinging to the superstitious power of 
magic numbers, but some obscure function 
had broken down and the end was only to 
be a matter of days. 

Mr. Pruyn, among other notables of the 
town, called at the house to express con- 
cern and sympathy. 

“T suppose you know,” he said to Anne, 
who looked infinitely weary and more 
heartbroken than even this sad but inevi- 
table event seemed to warrant —‘“‘ I suppose 
you know your aunt has never made a will.” 

Anne shook her head. She didn’t appear 
to care very much. 

‘Well, she never has. She’s told me often 
there are no other relatives.”’ 

“‘T never heard of any—or there was her 
husband’s half brother. But I think he’s 
dead.” 

“So I understand. You'll hear of rela- 
tives soon enough if there are any! I don’t 
like it, Anne, but it seems inhuman to go 
up there and ask a sick old lady to make 
a will.” 

“Don’t give it a thought. I wouldn’t 
have you do it for worlds. Let a whole deck 
of relatives spring up and take every cent. 
I should be glad of it.”’ 

‘** My dear Anne, you’re overwrought.” 

‘I’m undernourished,” said Anne crypti- 
cally. 

But Mr. Pruyn was wrong. Old Mrs. 
Prophet was even then engaged upon her 
last will and testament. She lay in her 
great walnut bedstead, covered with one of 
the inharmonious afghans of her own manu- 
facture. Under the many blankets, and in 
spite of the glowing fire of coals in the 
chimney place, her fading body felt cold, 
and her face wore the shadow that falls 
from the hovering of the great wings. But 
her eyes were quite calm and intelligent. 
The nurse had been sent out, and little 
Penelope Vane, summoned that morning 
to a visit she did not suspect to be her last, 
had wonderingly locked the door under 
Mrs. Prophet’s direction. She now sat at 
the old Winthrop desk, head and shoul- 
ders on the blotter, writing her very round- 
est and most scrupulous letters at the 
dictation of her ancient friend. 
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This was not to be a disjointed page of 
separate words, but to look like the page of 
a book. It was astep up for a young scribe, 
and a task she might have faltered in had 
it not transpired that luckily enough every 
word was one she had previously practiced. 
Mrs. Prophet had had her husband’s will 
read to her more than once and had mem- 
orized its formal preamble of mental sound- 
for the rest she depended on the 
plainest of plain English. 

To that relative of sorts, out there in the 
Far West, whom Mrs. Proudfitt had never 
liked and never forgotten, though she never 
spoke of him, she left one thousand dollars. 
In case he or his heirs tried to break her will 
they were to get nothing. She made it quite 
clear and binding, although Mr. Pruyn 
would have deplored the lack of legal re- 
dundance of phrase. She was careful to 
impress upon Penny to write, when the 
sentence demanded a he or she, that per- 
son’s name in full. 

Penelope’s little ink-stained fingers toiled 
on, her lips moving only to her silent spell- 
ing of the words. But once when Mrs. 
Proudfitt said, “‘I direct my niece, Anne 
Proudfitt, to give a reasonable sum of 
money to the Fair Meadows Hospital,” 
Penny interposed. 

“Why don’t you say how much?” she 
asked. She took pride in being able to spell 
“thousand.” 

“The child’s right,” said Mrs. Prophet. 
Very sensible of you, Penny dear. Write 
‘to give the sum of five thousand dollars.’”’ 

On what slight encouragement does con- 
fidence in one’s better judgment grow! 
Penny began to feel that this document 
gained by collaboration. 

It was not a long will and testament, not 
nearly so long as it would have been if Mr. 
Pruyn had drawn it up. Yet old Mrs. 
Proudfitt was growing very weary toward 
the end. The pauses that had begun as 
giving Penny time to set down the words, 
became longer, and once or twice the dic- 
tator dozed at her task. 

It was one such momentary somnolence 
that followed on a musing thought, one she 
had been quite unconscious of uttering 
aloud, and one which Penny, sitting with 
her back to the bed, had quite innocently 
incorporated in the text. She had not seen 
the old eyes wander to the window to stare 
out at the cold blue sky as she spoke, or 
even a child might have guessed it was 
mere self-communion to which she listened 
No, Penny set it down, and sat looking at 
it, waiting. 

It was all very well, so far as it went, but 
Penelope’s pride was up in the matter of 
making this fascinating instruction quite 
perfect, and she suggested an additional 
clause. 

Old Mrs. Proudfitt was roused by her 
voice, and sleepy memory 
prompted a repetition of her words, ‘“‘The 
child’s right. Very sensible of you, Penny 
dear.” 

Penelope’s pen, black now to its upper 
tip, toiled on; but though her little fist 
was cramped and aching, she forced the 
letters to come out roundly and legibly 
upon the page. 

“Is that all now?” she asked when she 
had finished this extraordinary sentence. 

“‘T reckon so,”’ said Mrs. Prophet drows- 
ily. ‘‘Come sit by me, child, and read it 
to me.” 

Penny rose and spread her cramped hand, 
subdued, like the dyer’s, to what it worked 
in. She came over obediently, bearing her 
masterpiece, and sat down in the nurse’s 
chair. But so was that final sleep encroach- 
ing upon life that before she had come to 
her first proud achievement concerning the 
hospital fund, old Mrs. Prophet had slipped 
away again into one of those silent fore- 
tastes of eternity. 

** And shall I sign my name to it?”’ asked 
Penny as the reading came to an end. 

“No, dear.” Her old friend’s eyes 
opened. The words reminded her that be- 
fore her lay the hardest part of this dying 
business. “I want you to get Miss Thur- 
bor—that’s my nurse—and someone else. 


” 


ness; 


senescent 


Let’s see 
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“‘Anne?” ventured Penny. 

““No, not Anne. She ought not to sign it. 
I don’t think one of my maids would do 
either.””’, Mrs. Prophet had certainly heard 
that a beneficiary should not serve as wit- 
ness. 

“There’s my June Pepper,” said Penel- 
ope. ‘‘She’s waiting for me in the kitchen. 
Would she do?”’ 

“Yes. Call her up,” said Mrs. Proudfitt. 
‘**But get the nurse first. I shall have to sit 
up a bit, and I want my drops.” 

Penny left the big sheet of paper lying on 
the bed, and as she unlocked the door and 
sped away on these errands, the dying 
testator picked up the will and looked at it, 
smiling. This, at any rate, was not a deed 
she could suspect! It was fairly and cleanly 
written, she could see; and though it might 
not follow the most approved forms, it was 
not one of those lawyers’ messes, so twisted 
up you couldn’t be sure it said anything 
like what you meant, all full of whereases 
and aforesaids. And in truth it was, though 
being a most extraordinary document, one 
perfectly sound and binding. 

The nurse came in and gave her the 
drops, and bolstered her up more comfort- 
ably. The stimulant for the time banished 
that stealthy somnolence, and truly June 
Pepper could find it easy to smile with cheer- 
ful encouragement when Penny brought 
her in and it was explained to her what she 
The old lady 
bright, and good for another year at least. 

They brought her a clean pen and the 
ink, and before their watching eyes she 
laboriously sketched at the bottom of Pen- 
ny’s round chirography that unforgeable 
signature of which she knew not one letter. 
Miss Thurber and June Pepper appended 
their solemn witness, and then the nurse 
folded it for Penny and sealed it in an 
envelope. 

“IT wish you would please send for Mr. 
Pruyn,”’ said Mrs. Proudfitt, when Penelope 
had been permitted to write a superscrip- 
tion on the packet. 

“Mr. Pruyn is downstairs with Miss 
Proudfitt,’”’ said the nurse. ‘“‘You would 
better rest a little now, I think.’’ 

“‘After I’ve seen him,” said the invalid 
inflexibly. 

June Pepper took the hint and bundled 
up her little charge in her jersey and coat. 
Penny wondered to find they still fitted her, 
her recent important employment having 
given her a sense of growing at least seven 
inches. She gently and cheerfully kissed 
the soft old cheek. 

“Can I come again tomorrow, 
Prophet?” 

““Ah!”’ said Mrs. Prophet softly. She 
would not belie her name by an agreement 
she felt sure she could not keep. She 
merely smiled and watched the child nearly 
to the door. Then—‘‘ Wait,’ she said. 
“Come here, Penny. Come back, June 
Pepper—the queerest name I ever heard 
Open that upper drawer in my bureau and 
give me that red morocco box.” 

Miss Pepper did so, taking no offense at 
what was, after all, no new criticism. She 
seemed to have the queerest name that 
anyone had ever heard. The red morocco 
box proved to be a large one, disclosing, 
when the lid was lifted, a tray of fascinating 
little compartments, each full of tucked-up 
tissue-paper lumps. Mrs. Prophet took 
out this section, and from a miscellaneous 
heap of trinkets below selected a wonderful 
golden bracelet, woven like a ribbon and 
clasped with a sort of waffle-iron set with 
square turquoises and little pearls. This 
memento she bestowed upon a breathless 
Penny. There proved also to be a cameo 
brooch for Miss Pepper, which produced a 
grateful duck and a bashful thank-you- 
ma’am. Penny went home feeling like a 
princess in a fairy story who had encoun- 
tered a powerful genius in one of its more 
philanthropic moments. 

If Mr. Pruyn was surprised and pleased 
at getting permission to enter the sickroom 
without asking for it, he was destined to a 
greater astonishment when old Mrs. Proud- 
fitt handed him the sealed envelope 


was asked to do. looked 


Mrs. 
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Hicu® garden hose standards 
were established when the 
Pioneer Rubber Mills developed its 
new process for the manufacture of 
CRACKPROOF garden hose(SUNPROOF 
is the same hose with a red cover). 

Today,5 years later, more than 2,000,000 
satished users in the United States testify to 
the exceptional durability of CRACKPROOF 
and SUNPROOF garden hose 


| 
| 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


345-353 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose in theworld 
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EXTINGUISHER 








OT Summers _ bring 
hidden dangers of in- 
ternal combustion. 

In the attic. In the cellar. 
Behind the kitchen range. 
Hot spots that sometimes 
burst into a flame. 

Have a PYRENE lo 
cated conveniently in 
your home. It is always 
ready to use instantly and 
easily 

The Improved PYRENE 
is simple and certain in 
its work. A small child 
or housewife can operate 
it in that unforeseen 
emergency. 








Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
| with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers, 
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(Continued from Page 114 
“Tt’s my will, Pruyn,” said the old lady. 
**T want you to see it carried out to the let- 
ter. You'll be able to say I was in my right 
mind when I made it. I’m dying, I know, 
but I never felt less like it these many 


| years.” 


““My dear friend!” gasped Mr. Pruyn, 
sitting down and staring at the packet. 
“Who drew this up?” 

“T did,” said his client. ‘‘Oh, it’s not all 


| full of flapdoodle, but it is quite simple and 


plain. Penelope Vane wrote it out for me.” 

“That child!” 

“She writes a good plain hand. It was 
all I wanted. There’s nothing in it but 
what I said—no lingo, just straight Eng- 
lish.”” 

Pruyn looked puzzled, not to say pained. 
“But, my dear woman, any lawyer would 
have done as much for you!” 

“* Ah,” said she, “‘too many whereases and 
aforesaids. I don’t like lawyers much, ex- 
cept you and that dear Stephen Vane. I 
believe I love him better than Anne does. 
But I didn’t want any of ’em mixed up in 
this. No, I keep on the safe side.” 

“But I don’t understand you!”’ pro- 
tested he. ‘‘ You don’t distrust us, surely? 
Nobody could draw up your will in any 
different way from what you wished it.” 

“Ah,” she said again, “it’s perfectly 
legal, ain’t it, even if a little girl did write 
it out?” 

“The amanuensis does not matter, if 
you’ve signed it in the presence “ 

? of two witnesses, neither of ’em 
bene-what-you-call-’ems.”’ 

‘But has the child— my soul, she’s only 
a baby!—has she not left out any words, 
any names?” 

“No.” 

“You've read it over? 

“Let be,”’ said the old woman somewhat 
crossly. ‘“‘Let be. You just bear witness 
that I handed it to you myself today. You 
can go through all the flummery of getting 
it probated. But see that it is stuck to, 
word for word! Now one thing more: I 
didn’t leave you anything, because I'd 
rather give you a check. You draw one 
now for ten thousand and I'll sign it.”’ 

“It’s all so frightfully irregular!’ wailed 
Mr. Pruyn. 

“T suppose,” said the dying woman 
waspishly, “this is whet they call ‘the 
moaning at the bar.’”’ 

Pruyn had to admit there was no ques- 
tion of her being in full possession of her 
wits. 

Penelope was allowed that evening to sit 
up—more correctly, to stand up —and walk 
down with her father after dinner to the 
Settlernent House across the tracks. This 
was not an occasion when it was tactful to 
wear one’s best coat and hat, but it was 
exciting enough, even in a blue reefer and 
tam, to make her forget the important part 
she had played that afternoon. Her father 
carried a bundle of mended toys and sundry 
serviceable garments she had outgrown, 
and in his pocket was much too large a 
check for a man to give who had no money 
for jam. Penny carried a small bagful of 
her namesakes, amassed since her Easter 
donation. She felt like skipping instead of 
walking, but there was frost underfoot and 
it was not to be risked. 

**And will Sandy Claws go to the Seme- 
lent House too?” 

“He surely will.” 

“Tell about Sandy Claws.” 

“Well, he’s the jolliest sort of spirit,’ 
said Stephen Vane. ‘‘He’s the spirit of 
Christmas love.” 

“Isn't he a man?” 

““No-o! He couldn’t be just a man and 
get all over the world in one night. He 
gets everybody to help him. You area little 
piece of Santa yourself tonight.” 

Penny gave a little prance and slid alarm- 
ingly. ‘And will all the little children be 
a piece of him?” 

“Every one.” 

“He must be awful big. 

“Why, Penny, he’s the biggest thing 
there is. He’s enormous!” 

***"Normous!” breathed Penny. 


” 


EVENING POST 


The Settlement House was busy with 
overdriven women, receiving money and 
bundles, but they were all laughing and ap- 
parently happy in the midst of distraction. 
The air was spicy with the tang of the 
great tree in the corner, as yet untrimmed. 
Snatches of talk were caught up in tan- 
gles: ‘Johnny needs mittens and some 
stockings, Mrs. Schwartzmeyer? I'll see 
to it.” “Yes, they are sending the 
ice cream.” “Where is that ham- 
mer?” . . . “I can’t count in this 
racket.” “Could we have the step- 
ladder one moment ——”’ 

Penny’s eyes were round with excite- 
ment, and her cheeks pink as she solemnly 
gave her chinking bag into the hands of 
one of the counting women. 

“It’s two whole dollars and a part over,” 
said she. 

“That’s a lot!’’ smiled the lady, with a 
glance over her head at Stephen Vane. 

““*"Normous,” agreed Penny. She loved 
her new word. 

“We thank you very much—’nor- 
mously,” said the lady. “And for the check 
too,’’ she added over the red tam o’shanter. 

“The dolly hadn’t only one shoe,” said 
Miss Vane. “I buyed her new ones. They 
costed twenty cents. So there would have 
been more centses in the bag but for she 
had one shoe.” 

“Tsee. Well, it was sweet of you to give 
a dolly of your own.” 

“Her name is Julia.” 

“T’ll remember. Of course, she wouldn't 
like to change. You've heard the news 
from up on the hill?”’ This, too, went over 
Penny’s head. 

““No,”’ said Stephen Vane. ‘Not 

The lady nodded. ‘She gave the tree 
and the candy, you know. . . . Yes, 
late this afternoon—very quietly, in her 
sleep. Anne’s usually here, and we miss her 
help.” 

“But there is Anne,” said Penelope. And 
there she was, to be sure, with her arms full 
of evergreen wreaths and paper parcels 
hanging from her elbows. That was so like 
Anne, everybody was saying. No down- 
drawn blinds at the house, no withdrawal 
into a black dress. 

She was looking fagged and her eyes 
didn’t smile when her lips did. But other- 
wise she was just the same Anne. 

To Stephen Vane, she was the only Anne, 
the only woman in the world. He was at her 
side in a moment, helping to lift the burdens 
from her arms. 

“‘T’ve only just heard, Anne dear. Could 
I have done something for you?”’ 

“No, there was nothing to do. She just 
didn’t wake up. She dozed off after Mr. 
Pruyn left and slept without waking. 
Penny had a nice long visit with her today, 
and wrote her will for her.” 

“What?” 

“They’re a sly couple. I see now that 
Aunt Fan has been coaching her for weeks.”’ 

“Penny! Well, of all legal quips, that’s 
the oddest!”’ 

‘“Mr. Pruyn was fairly dazed, I can as- 
sure you. We are going to have a service 
on Wednesday, and Mr. Pruyn will read 
her will to me afterward. Will you come?” 

“Of course, Anne.” 

“Tt isn’t going to be,a funeral,”’ said 
Anne. “I don’t like them.”’ And she moved 
off calmly, with asmile, to hand her wreaths. 
For a disappointed suitor, she told herself, 
she was behaving very well. 


” 


And it was not a funeral. Old Mrs. 
Prophet had been quietly laid in her grave 
on Tuesday, and the house was full of 
beautiful flowers that had nothing to hide. 
Doctor Graeme, taking the new generation 
in its own stride, read the promises of the 
resurrection and the life, and the full choir 
sang, “Awake up, my glory; awake, lute 
and harp!” 

It may have been like Anne, but it was 
like nothing Fair Meadows had ever seen. 
There was no distressing pageant to wend 
its way from the house afterward, only 
scores of stunned and excited people going 
away with their arms full of the roses Anne 
had given them. 


July 24,1926 


““My dear girl,” said Mr. Pruyn, “it’s 
the most astonishing ceremony I ever at 
tended. I indorse you heartily. It was”’ 
he cleared his throat —‘‘it was magnificent 
Where shall we go to read the will?” 

“Do we have to go somewhere? Why 
not sit here by the fire?” 

““Well—very well.” 

Anne smiled a little. She could see that 
Mr. Pruyn could fall in easily with churchly 
innovations; not so facilely with any cur- 
tailment of the trappings of the law. 

“‘T asked Stephen Vane to stay. Do you 
mind?” 

“But not at all. The servants are re- 
membered, your aunt told me, and should 
be present.” 

“T’ll tell them.” 

Mr. Pruyn sat down near the fire to face 
his little audience. He felt shorn of his 
proper setting, unsupported by the cus- 
tomary library table and inkstand before 
him. But it was a very imponderous en- 
velope that he held in one hand, his pince- 
nez in the other. The servants, four rather 
fluttered women, took their modest places 
near the door, and presently Anne came in 
with Stephen Vane. 

He had been of two minds about staying, 
but concluded that he might as well hear 
Anne’s fortune settled upon her, might 
better brace himself to realize the fact that 
she was now a very wealthy woman, and he 
as ever a small-town lawyer. 

““My old and dear friend Mrs. Proud- 
fitt,”” began Mr. Pruyn quietly, “gave me 
this envelope on the day of her death, with 
certain very simple instructions. They 
were that I would bear witness to her being 
of sound mind at the time, of which there 
is no shadow of doubt; and that I would 
give my word of honor her will as here set 
forth would be carried out, as she phrased 
it, to the letter. I am certain that none of 
us would have the slightest hesitation in 
pledging ourselves, as I did, to both. She 
worded the will herself, and I am bound to 
say that however faulty from a lawyer's 
standpoint the phraseology may be—I have 
not opened theenvelope, as you see—I have 
no doubt she expressed her wishes with her 
usual plain speech; and as the intention of 
the testator, these instructions, however 
worded, will hold in a court of law.” 

There was a little rustle of appreciation 
of this preamble among the maidservants 
as Mr. Pruyn put on his glasses and broke 
open the packet. Stephen Vane sat with 
his eyes fixed on the window, watching that 
snow for which the children had prayed 
falling at last to make a white Christmas. 
Anne sat looking rather wistfully at the fire. 

‘*This is the last will of me, Fanny Proudfitt, 
widow of James Proudfitt, written on Decem- 
ber twenty-first 


The preliminaries went more or less their 
usual course. Stephen was thinking of the 
laborious job his Penny’s little hand must 
have made of these words. Why had the 
old lady selected that child to write them? 


“To each of my four maidservants, Mary 
Finnegan, Delia Finnegan her sister, Mary 
Rawley and Esther Frye, I give two hundred 
and fifty dollars, making one thousand dollars 
in all. 

“To the half brother of my husband, one 
Ernest Wheeler, once of Santa Barbara, Cali 
fornia, or to his heirs if he be dead, I give one 
thousand dollars, no more, no less. If he or his 
heirs or his creditors”’’ -Mr. Pruyn gave an odd 
little cough and Stephen shot an amused look 
at him. Mr. Wheeler had been described in 
one word —“‘or creditors attempt to get more 
than this from my estate, the bequest of even 
one thousand dollars shall not be given him or 
them. 


“The wording is most irregular,” inter- 
polated Mr. Pruyn; “but, as I expected, 
the testator’s meaning is perfectly unmis- 
takable. 

“To the best of my belief, I have no debts, 
but any debts and expenses are to be paid 

“The entire rest of my property, real and 
personal, without further deduction, I leave to 
my grandniece, Anne Margaret Proudfitt ; 


Mr. Pruyn paused and caught his breath. 
Could he but have seen little Penny toiling 
at that script, and innocently incorporating 

Continued on Page 119 
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You want this free booklet, you want it now for what 
it means in year round comfort, in added convenience, 
in new security for you and your family. 


In the swiftly mounting success of the Hart 
Oil Burner, is the story of an epoch-making device 
which renders obsolete the old, laborious and un- 
certain methods of combating cold. Here is a tire- 
less and silent servant which removes for all 
time the most annoying cause of household 
dirt and drudgery. 










The booklet offered here makescrystal clear the 
whole timely subject of oil burner operation. 









If you have visioned a perfected heat- 
ing plant in terms of even warmth in 
all weathers, then you'll find pic- 
tured here just what you desire. 













HART ELECTRIC ICER 
Companion product of Hart Oil 
Burner, in sizes to suit require- 
ments. This complete iceless 
refrigerator f. o. b. Peoria, $240 
G Separate unit, ready to install in 
your own refrigerator, as low as 
$185. Easy payments 















ictured in this Fine Booklet 
A New Servant in the House 


W. B. WILDE Co., 


Dealers in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 


Peoria, Illinois 
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You'll find also complete freedom from the needless 
nuisance of coal dust,smoke,soot and ashes. All you need 
to do is set the thermostat. ~ 


The Hart Oil Burner is of course listed as standard by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. But the final proof 
of its supreme dependability is its record of per- 
formance in thousands of homes all over Amer- 
ica — five years of uniformly successful use. 


To set the final seal upon that certainty of 
action, that unfailing performance which is 
inbuilt, the Hart Oil Burner is installed 
and serviced by a country-wide organi- 
zation of factory-trained men. Dealers 
also provide a convenient plan of time 
payments with special inducements 
for ordering before the fall rush. 








Can be attached to 
any heating plant, 
hot air, hot water, 





steam or vapor, 


in five hours. Some desirable openings still 


exist for the right kind of deal 
ers. Correspondence invited 
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MITATION is sincere flattery. It also concedes a capacity to produce 

something beyond compare. Efforts are increasingly being made to 

imitate HICKOK Belts, Buckles and Belrograms. But there ts a certain 

distinctive atmosphere --- something peculiarly individual chat 1s so much a 

| part of all HICKOK Belts, Buckles and Beltrograms --- that put them far 
beyond the reach of aspiring imitators 





The mark CHICKOK) on a Belt, Buckle and Belrogram identifies them as a standard by which all 
belts and buckles are compared. Demand this mark on your next Belt, Buckle and Beltogram 
HICKOK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rachester Neu Y rk 
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“ Dollar Pen 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO 


107 Astor Street Newark, New Jersey 
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Salary Increased from 
$112 to $400 a Month 


“My IL. C. S. course in Cost Accounting 
was of great practical help in enabling me 
to install a cost system in a plant having 
somewhat unusual problems. !t also 
helped me to get my B.C.S. degree from a 
resident commercial school and in prepar- 
ing for the C.P.A. examination. My salary 
was $112 a month when I enrolled. It is 
now $00 a month, with a generous allow- 
ance for traveling expenses.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ox 4027, Scranton, Penna. 






Ndest and largest correspondence schools in the world 
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$1000 an acre. 

This system approximates perfection 
when real-estate operators chop their land 
into fifty-foot building lots and sell them 
for $2000 or $3000 or $5000 apiece. Fifty- 
foot lots are excused by real-estate men on 
many grounds; but they generally have 
been, and probably will always continue to 
be, offenses against beauty, privacy and 
good taste. 

California farm promoters find it par- 
ticularly easy to get high prices for acreage 
that has been planted to certain crops, with 
the understanding that the crops shall be 
cultivated and nurtured and brought to full 
fruition by the promoter, and then deliv- 
ered to the proud owner as a source of in- 
come that will ever after keep the wolf from 
his door and gladden his declining years. 

There are several flies in this particular 
brand of ointment, and the more modern 
Californians are not at all averse to point- 
ing rudely at them. 

They point out, for example, that when 
farm promoters wish to hand a cluster of 
small farms to eager and unsuspecting per- 
sons who have rolled up a small surplus by 
a lifetime of drudgery in drab and unro- 
mantic sections of the United States, they 
first purchase a large tract of land at the 
lowest possible price. They then delve into 
the records and select the crop that paid 
the greatest return during the preceding 
year. They investigate further, and dis- 
cover the smallest farm that produced this 
particular crop to the best advantage. 

They might discover, for example, that a 
three-acre farm in a certain favored locality, 
by some peculiarly fortuitous combination 
of rainfall, sun, fertilizing, cultivation and 
ordinary bull luck, raised a crop of Mongo- 
lian peanuts or Himalayan oodleberries 
that netted the surprised owner the unusual 
sum of $4000. 

Immediately they send their salesmen to 
all points of the compass to announce that 
three acres of land, planted to Himalayan 
oodleberries, will result in a yearly income 
of $4000, and that they are prepared to 
dispense three-acre tracts in the beautiful 
San Bolonio Valley, plant them to oodle- 
berry bushes, and cherish the bushes for 
three years, at the end of which time they 
will begin to bear oodleberries in great 
All this, they explain, they will 
do for the insignificant sum of $900 an acre. 

No proposition could sound fairer than 
this; for even persons with soft-shelled 
heads can understand that a return of 
$4000 a year from a total investment of 
$2700 is infinitely to be preferred to a poke 
in the eye with a pointed stick. 


Buying a Risk 


The promoter, however, has dealt in 
maximums and superlatives all along the 
line. He has considered the largest crop 
obtained under the most favorable condi- 
tions, and has paid no attention whatever 
to the average crops that were obtained 
under average conditions. He has failed to 
take into consideration the supply of oodle- 
berries on the particular year in question, 
and the demand that existed for them. By 
the time that the oodleberries on these 
three-acre tracts have begun to bear there 
may be an oversupply of oodleberries on the 
market, so that the price of oodleberries 
may be about one-third of what it was dur- 
ing the sensational year. 

As a result of all this, the trusting East- 
ern school-teacher or invalid or salesman 
who has sunk his entire capital into a three- 
acre oodleberry ranch is apt to wake up 
some fine morning and discover that his 
oodleberry crop, instead of netting him 
$4000 a year as advertised, has left him 
owing himself $177.82, which is not 
good, no matter how one looks at it. 

It is worthy of note that a number of 
ready-planted small-farm schemes have 
been inspected by farm experts in various 
sections of California, and that though 
many of them have proved highly satis- 
factory and profitable to the promoters who 
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$10,000 for an eighty-acre tract that he 
proposes to split into acre lots and sell for 
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put them on the market, they do not seem 
to have resulted so satisfactorily to the 
districts in which they are located, or to 
the buyers who expected to achieve inde- 
pendence when they invested in them. 

This is possibly due to the fact that when 
a farm promoter has pocketed the price of 
his land—which invariably includes an 
obese profit—he loses interest in the agri- 
cultural end of the venture and feels an 
overpowering urge to move on and work 
the same game somewhere else. 

One thing is certain. The promoter who 
subdivides large acreage into small farms is 
as free of risk as a robin’s egg is free of hair. 
The only person who takes any risk is the 
amateur farmer who buys one of the farms 
as an income-producing venture. He takes 
all the risk in sight, which is a great plenty; 
and he pays the promoter a large profit for 
the privilege of taking it. 


Protecting the Purchaser 


The agricultural department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, headed by 
Dr. George P. Clements, has developed a 
marked aversion to this form of real-estate 
endeavor. Like many other residents of 
California, Doctor Clements came to the 
state on a stretcher, with what is known on 
the Pacific Coast as a Chinaman’s chance 
of recovery. His energy is now such that he 
can run his healthiest friends ragged; and 
his gratitude to the state is not the sort of 
gratitude that would cause him to loll back 
in an easy-chair with a pleasant smile on his 
face, if his attention is caught by real-estate 
dealers whose activities are restricted to 
fattening their own pocketbooks and pro- 
viding California with discouraged and 
discontented residents. 

Doctor Clements’ department investi- 
gated a small-farm, ready-planted propo- 
sition that was engineered by a former oil- 
lands promoter. The original cost of the 
land was seventy-five dollars an acre. The 
cost of putting water on it was fifty dollars 
an acre. Breaking and leveling costs were 
$2.50 an acre. The land was planted with 
cuttings that cost $17.50 a thousand, and 
each acre took 500 cuttings, representing 
an expense of $8.75 an acre. The work of 
planting the cuttings amounted to five 
dollars an acre; and the care of each acre 
for three years came to sixty dollars. Con- 
sequently, the total cost of the land to the 
promoter was $201.25. 

The land was retailed in the form of small 
farms at $900 an acre, or a profit of about 
$700 an acre, which is more of a profit than 
is considered ethical in even the antique 
business. 

The experts of the University of Califor- 
nia, that imposing and gigantic institution 
looking across to San Francisco from the 
Berkeley hill slopes, have also prodded the 
Acre and Independence idol and the small- 
farm manikin with inquisitive forefingers, 
and have discovered that their value to the 
community is somewhat similar to the 
value of a large green-apple dinner to a race 
horse immediately preceding a race. They 
have consequently compiled a table show- 
ing the amount of land that is considered 
essential to an independent existence by 
experts who are concerned with the welfare 
of humanity rather than with real-estate 
profits. 

Their findings should be prefaced by one 
or two preliminary remarks. The agricul- 
tural state of lowa is generally considered 
to be the garden spot of the temperate zone. 
Before the war a family consisting of a man, 
his wife and two children was supposed to 
need some forty-three acres of Lowa land in 
order to obtain a living from the soil; and 
the living that could be obtained from the 
forty-three acres was not the sort that per- 
mitted the family to recline in hammocks 
and devour the most recent fiction, or to 
blow itself to a new high-powered auto- 
mobile each year. If the family grubbed 
hard, it got by, and that was about all. 

Farming conditions in California are so 
different from farming conditions in lowa 
conditions such as a twelve months’ labor 
period in California as against a six months’ 
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labor period in Iowa and the greater earning 
power of California land and crops—that 
fairly conservative farm specialists figure 
that five acres of California land, provided 
the climate is right, the land is right, the 
water on the land is right and the person 
who farms has the proper knowledge and 
ability, is equivalent in earning power to 
the forty-three acres of lowa land. A fam- 
ily that has everything in its favor, that is 
to say, can barely get by on five 
California land, provided that it makes no 
effort to keep its finger nails unblemished 
and has no objections to an eighteen-hour 
working day. 

The thoughts that pass through the 
minds of good Californians are conse- 
quently sufficiently virulent to make a 
stevedore blush, when they encounter, as 
they did recently, a subdivision of small 
so-called farms at a high altitude in the 
Mohave Desert, in which two-and-a-half- 
acre farms were offered with what the de- 
velopers termed the “ privilege’ of pumping 
water for irrigation. 

The Mohave Desert is about the largest 
expanse of concentrated dryness in the 
world’s largest country. The person who 
pumps water in the section under discus- 
sion must lift it ninety feet, so that anyone 
who has the privilege of pumping it is al- 
most as greatly favored as a man who en- 
joys the privilege of walking up the stairs 
of Bunker Hill Monument several times a 
day. But if water could be pumped on a 
two-and-one-half-acre farm in that part of 
the Mohave Desert without cost, and if any 
desired crop could be raised on it without 
any expense, there would still be no known 
crop by means of which it could be induced 
or forced to support a family. 

The University of California experts 
coldly ignore the Acre and Independence 
signboards to which the farm promoters are 
addicted, and become painfully specific in 
their statements. They start with the as- 
sumption that a gross income of $3600 a 
year is the lowest gross return that can be 
considered satisfactory to a California 
farmer. They even go so far as to state that 
a college-bred farmer should not be content 
with a gross return of less than 


acres of 





$5000 a year. 


Many Acres for Independence 


At any rate, the farmer who wishes a 
gross return of $3600 a year over a period of 
five years must make sure that the soil and 
the climate are reasonably adapted to the 
crop that he wishes to produce, and that 
he himself is qualified to produce it. Hay 
ing done so, he can ry, lemons, 
lettuce, strawberries or—-near the cities 
mixed vegetables on a ten-acre f 


raise cele 


farm and 
get a gross return of $360 an acre 

On a twenty-acre farm he can get a gross 
return of $180 an acre Dy raising asparagus, 
apricots, apples, cantaloupes, 
cherries, peaches for canning, hops,oranges, 
onions, pears, prunes, sweet potatoes, table 
grapes or walnuts. 

He can go in for Delta potatoes, Lima 
beans, olives, dried peaches, plums or to- 
matoes for canning and get a gross return 
of $120 an acre on a thirty-acre farm. 

Almonds, black-eyed beans, cotton, raisin 
grapes, Mission 
yield a gross return of 
acre, so that he will need a forty-acre farm 
in order to get his $3600 

He will need eighty acres if he raises al- 
falfa, pink beans, rice or 
than Delta potatoes; for these things will 
bring him a gross return of forty-five dol- 
lars an acre. 

And if he wishes to raise barley, 
field peas, grain hay, milo maize, oats 
or wheat, which will give 
return of $22.50 an acre or less, he will need 
a farm of 160 or more acres in order to get 
a total gross return of $3600. 

The real-estate salesman or professional 
optimist who is able to reconcile these esti 
mates with the Acre and Independence 
motif would probably be willing to risk 
himself in a lifeboat made out of uncovy- 
ered chicken wire. 


cabbages, 


figs or sugar beets will 


ninety dollars an 


potatoes other 


corn, 


him a gross 


(Continued on Page 123 
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having seen it in garages and automobile repair shops. to accept our statement of this fact. You can prove 
The steel worker twenty stories in the air and the this yourself by watching for the characteristic pos 

s man who is attaching metal step plates in the subway illustrated above. 

the man who builds your desk or chair and the rO MAKE SURE THAT Ir IS A Brack & Decker 
plumber who repairs ye ur boiler or installs your hot PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOL THAT IS BEING USED, LOOK 
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the house and the skilled mechanic in the tool room HEXAGONAL CASE.” 7 
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Continued from Page 120 

One of the peculiarities of the enormous 
numbers of people who rush to California 
each year with the intention of basking in 
the sunshine and wrenching a succulent 
living from a little plot of ground with a 
modicum of work is their frantic eagerness 
to snatch any piece of farm land without 
investigation. Their haste is such as to 
lead an uninformed person to think that 
the last few pieces of California real estate 
are being sold from under their feet. A 
vague idea of their numbers may be gained 
from the fact that the population of the 
city of Los Angeles grew from 11,000 in 
1880 to approximately 1,250,000 in 1926. 

The new orde? of Californian is making a 
valiant effort to save these excitable folk 
from the frequently unhappy results of 
their own ignorance for few of them have 
any agricultural foundation or training 
coupled with the optimism of real-estate 
promoters and salesmen. The Californian 
of the old days wanted more residents, but 
the thoughtful Californian of the present 
time wants newcomers who will get their 
money’s worth, and be happy and produc- 


live citizens. 


Consequently the University of Cali- 
fornia maintains farm advisers in every 
county of the state—several advisers to a 
county, in many instances. These advisers 
will go out with any prospective investor 
without charge, and without fear of any 
sour looks that may be cast in their direc- 
tion by real-estate men, and tell the in- 
vestor whether a given piece of land is good 
cr bad, what sort of crops can be raised on 
it to best advantage, and the return that 
may be expected from any given crop. It 
makes the agricultural experts of the Uni- 
versity of 
to admit that most of their consultants do 
their farm buying first and their consulting 
afterward; but Californians as a whole are 
un optimistic lot, and they live in constant 
hopes that the nature of their consultants 


will some day change for the better. 


California rather weary to have 


A Native Son Discourses 


The same sort of service is maintained by 
the agricultural department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Officials 
of this department suffer from slow shoot- 
ing pains at the great number of peop 
rush to California with a fixed determina- 
tion to raise a definite product— bananas, 
let us say — in a definite section of the state, 
even though they are completely ignorant 


ewho 





of the climate and soil in that particular 
section, and are furthermore a total blank 
as to whether bananas can be raised there. 

So they are urged to wait; to be calm; 
to keep their shirts on, in a manner of 
speaking. They are told to put their 
money in the bank and look around; that 
there is plenty of land in California for 
everyone, and that there will be plenty of it 
for many years to come; that the most 
beautiful building sites in the world will 
still be available at moderate 





prices ay 
from now, and ten years from now, and 
fifty years from now; that when they have 
looked around and found some pleasing 
land, the agricultural department will send 
out an expert with them at no expense and 
give them a complete and accurate agri- 
cultural appraisal of it 

As soon as the thoughtful Californiar 
has blown off steam on the subject of An 
Acre and Independence and_ too-small 
farms in general, he takes a firm clutch on 
the arms of his chair, transfixes his listener 
with a glittering eye, and delivers himself 
ot a few well-chosen words on the subject of 
California life, lands and farming in general 

They are the same general sort of words 
that were expressed in pure Castilian when 
the early Spanish settlers of California 
wrote home to their somewhat incredulous 
friends and relatives, and that have been 
emitted ever since by all temporary and 
permanent residents of the state to each 
other and to outsiders. It is probable that 
Californians once said these things in order 
to attract additional residents to the state; 
but nowadays they seem to say them for 
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he same reason that leads a native of Ver 


t 


mont or Massachusetts to step out on the 


street on a sunny, brillant autumn morn 
ing and remark garrulously to his acquaint 
ances that it’s a nice day. 

The warmth and the sunshine and the 
so-called winelike air fill them with sa 
faction and delight, and they feel the urg« 
to talk about the advantages of Califor: 
The mere fact that the person to wl 


they are speaking is in perfect accord with 


their sentiments won't stop them. As { 

persons who don’t believe them, they are 
at perfect liberty to disbelieve anytl 
all. The talkers don’t care. They 


wish to talk about a few obvious facts 





“The man who comes to any of the agri 


cultural regions of California,’ says the 





Californian, ‘‘and selects a good piece of 
land, and has the necess funds to carry 
him along until his land reaches a state of 


production, can attain a degree of ind: 
pendence that cannot be exceeded in any 


other rural section in the world; and along 


with his independence he can get joys of liv 


ing that, ace ording to our way of thinking, 








are be yond compare. 

‘Il believe every word of it,”’ says his 
hearer. “Don’t bother to goon. What are 
the prospects of a real-estate boom in San 


Diego?” 
“Within four hours of almost any farn 


ing section of the state, at any time of 
] 


year,”’ continues the Californian, “‘ther« 
a sample of every brand of scenery and 
climate in the Westerr 


reached over the finest roads in the world. 





Hemisphere, eas 


Close at hand we have the sea, the warn 
silver beaches, the hills, the snow-capped 


mountains, the valleys and the desert. The 





things that are available to the wealthy 





other parts of the worl 





out of the year can be rea hed by eve 
Californian at any tim 

‘** Ain't it the truth!”’ agrees his audience. 
“Tell me how you account for the enormous 





number of beautiful young-lady ushers in 
the Los Angeles motion picture theaters.”’ 
‘While it is true that independence 


not be achieved on an acre of land, says 


an 


the Californian, ‘“‘there is nothing in the 
world so delightful as the joys to be ob 


tained from an acre of California la 





vided the owner has an income on the side, 
and provided he will forget that his land i 


not an investment, but a means to a happ 





life. Even if he has as lit 
on the side, he can feed |} 
ly from his acre W herever 


lifornia, he’s as safe as whea 


aoulars a yeal 






lf and his 
he buys in C 


Provided he buys outright, his purchase is 








bound to increase in value He can have 
fruit and vegetables and poultry and ral 


bits. He can have riotous masses of flower 
In forty-five minutes he can travel over 
California’s perfect roads to lectures, 
churches and theaters. The countryside 
beautiful; the air is warm; the hearts 
old men grow young and the hearts of 
young men grow valiant. Where else in the 
world can such joys be found? Where else 
do the mountains and the sea and the sun 
and the desert combine to o 


A Lesson in Geography 


If shaken violently, the Californian may 
snap out of it, and he may not. He may 
struggle on in spite of all the finger 
snappings and back-slappings that are en 
ployed to divert his attention. ‘“‘Have you 
seen the Sacramento Valley? Until you 


lave seen it, you have missed a wonde 
spectacle! Have you seen the San Joaquir 
Valley? If you have not, you haven't been 
nowhere and you haven’t seen nothing 
Have you seen the Santa Clara Valley 

Have you seen the Salinas Valley? What 
about the Yosemite? Have you been over 
the Cuesta Pass? Imperial Valley and th« 
scent of the orange blossoms. . . . Have 
youseen the Santa Maria Valley? Have you 
seen the San Fernando Valley? Then you 
will have to admit that no Californian 
ever said enough about his state, because no 
man has the vocabulary to do it justice; 
and will realize that here in the West there 





is growing up a new race, a new civilization; 
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and sent word back to the boys in Florida 
and up to the boys in Los Angeles that 
things were ripe for a killing in San Diego. 
More of the Florida boys promptly moved 
out to California, and various members of 
the Los Angeles moving-picture crowd, who 
rather fancy themselves as real-estate 
operators because of their apparent inability 
to lose money in Los Angeles real estate, 
hastened down to San Diego and threw 
their hats in the ring. 

According to one ex-Florida operator, 
there was only one trouble with San Diego 
real estate. It looked so cheap, he com- 
plained mournfully, that you wanted to buy 
all of it. 

The latter operator purchased some lots 
in one section of San Diego that in fourteen 
years’ time had increased only $100 in 
value. He purchased them, performed cer- 
tain Florida incantations over them, and 
sold them in one week’s time at an increase 
of $1000 a lot—not to San Diegoans, but to 
other real-estate operators. Another group 
of operators paid $250,000 for 102 acres of 
land, divided the acreage into 472 lots, and 
sold them at an average price of $2250 a lot. 

And so it went. An ex-Florida operator 
bought 109 stagnant San Diego acres for 
Members of the same craft 
from Los Angeles offered him $1500 an 
acre a short time afterward, but were 
spurned, Others stepped forward a little 
later and offered $2500 an acre, and again 
were indignantly repulsed. A block of 157 
acres was purchased in December of 1925, 
for $200 an acre. Competing real-estate 
men from the outlands tried to get it for 
$500 an acre within a month, and for $750 
an acre within two months, but the owner 
stubbornly held out for $1000. 


$600 an acre. 


The Antiboom Spirit 


Asa result of these and similar exchanges, 
the news spread far and wide that a boom 
was under way in San Diego. Native San 
Diegoans, who had observed the lack of 
spectacular rises in their property for two 
decades, stated with hoarse laughter that 
the increase in prices was caused by the 
feverish activity with which the real- 
estate operators were selling their land to 
each other, and that there was no more 
boom in San Diego than there had ever 
been. 

In this the San Diegoans were emi- 
nently correct; but real-estate booms can 
be started in this manner as well as in any 
other. Furthermore, San Diego has been 
regularly increasing in population at the 
rate of 10 per cent a year for more than a 
decade; and this increase, it was aptly 
pointed out, is not going to stop suddenly. 
It is also stated by persons of considerable 
perspicacity that the completion of the 
Boulder Dam project will act as a gland 
operation on San Diego, and is bound to 
result in a greatly increased population for 
the city. The business men of San Diego 
promptly argued that if these things should 
prove to be so, a firm boom foundation 
might, indeed, be in process of construc- 
tion. 

In this situation one finds a sample of 
the peculiar change that has come to Cali- 
fornia. As soon as the Realty Board of 
San Diego awakened to the fact that a 
genuine boom might be on the way, it 
hastened to the newspapers with an adver- 
tisement to the effect that it was taking 
every possible step to curb the realty boom 
that was coming to the city. 

The same antiboom spirit is heavily in 
evidence in all sections of the state. The 
genial and conservative residents of San 
Francisco shiver with disgust at any sug- 
gestion of a boom. The hustling business 
men of Los Angeles groan dismally at the 
mere mention of such a thing. The builders 
of the new and beautiful Santa Barbara 
regard booms with as much enthusiasm as 
that with which a mouse would view an 
Amur River tiger. One and all they set up 
a ringing chorus of ‘‘We want no booms.” 

The reason for this attitude—which has 
not always been in evidence in California 
may be found in Cleland’s account of the 
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great California boom of 1886 and 1887 in 
his History of California—an account that 
could be studied to good advantage by 
promoters of and participants in booms in 
all parts of the country, from the shore 
resorts of Maine to the palm-fringed high 
ways of Florida. 

“The movement at first was orderly 
enough, but soon began to take on the 
worst features of an unsound and inflated 
boom,” says Cleland. “Before a year had 
passed the boom had become a financial 
debauch. Most of those who took part in 
the speculative craze were newly arrived 
from the East; but many of the older 
residents at last caught the fever and either 
sold their real-estate holdings at exorbitant 
figures or, having lost their heads in the 
contagion, competed with the 
greenhorn purchasers from the East for an 
opportunity to lose their money as well. 

“Those responsible for the worst fea- 
tures of the boom, however, were outland- 
ers from the Middle West—‘ professional 
boomers,’ as they were afterward called, 
who, learning of the increasing interest 
California real estate, flocked into 
Angeles by the score and resorted to every 
conceivable device to inflate prices and 
stimulate sales. Highly colored literature, 
supposedly descriptive of the climate and 
resources of Southern California, was scat- 
tered broadcast all over the United States, 
and even over Europe.” 


so-called 


n 


Los 


Booms and Boomerangs 


“Of the means employed locally to 
attract prospective buyers, J. M. Guinn, 
who lived through the boom period and 
saw in person the spectacular features of 
the craze, thus wrote: 

«The methods of advertising the attrac- 
tions of the various tracts, subdivisions and 
town sites thrown on the market, and the 
devices utilized to inveigle purchasers into 
investing were various, often ingenious, 
and sometimes infamous. Brass bands, 
street processions, free excursions and free 
lunches; columns of advertisements, rich in 
description and profuse in promises that 
were never intended to be fulfilled; pictures 
of massive hotels in the course of erection; 
lithographs of colleges about to materialize; 
lotteries, the prizes in which were hand- 
some residences or family hotels; railroads 
that began and ended in the imaginations 
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of the projectors--such were a few of the 
many devices resorted to to attract pur 
chasers and induce them to invest their 
coin.’ 

“Under the stimulus of such advertising, 
Los Angeles lots rose from $500 in 1886 to 
$5000 the next year, and near-by ranch 
lands increased 1400 and 1500 per cent 
during the same period. Vast tracts for 
merly used for grain fields or sheep pastures 
were subdivided into town lots and sold at 
an unheard-of profit. Along the line of the 
Santa Fe Railroad from Los Angeles to the 
San Bernardino County line, a distance of 
thirty-six miles, twenty-five of these boom 
towns were started before the close of 1887. 

‘Most of these particilar towns, after 
years of struggle to live down their sinister 
origin, have since become flourishing com- 
munities, but many of their contemporaries 
suffered a cruel fate. even died 
a-borning. And no They were 
laid out on mountainsides, in the sandy 
washes of the San Gabriel River, on rocky, 
sterile brush lands, without water or an; 
other requisite of habitation, and even on 
the dry wastes of the Mohave Desert! 
Wherever, indeed, the imagination of an 
ingenious and unscrupulous agent could 


some 


~' 
wonder! 


conceive a town, there one was established 
at least on pajer—and lots literally sold by 
the thousands. 

“Of the fate of these phantom towns, the 
following paragraph of J. M. Guinn gives 
an apt account: 

“*From a report compiled fer the Los 
Angeles County Board of Equalization in 
July, 1889, I find the area included in sixty 
towns, all of which were laid out since Jan- 
uary 1, 1887, estimated at 79,350 acres. 
The total population of these sixty towns at 
that time—1889—was placed at 3350. 
Some of the largest of these, on paper, were 
without inhabitants. Carlton, containing 
4060 lots, was an unpeopled waste; Nadeau, 
4470 lots, had no inhabitants; Manchester, 
2304 lots, no inhabitants; Santiago, 2110 
Others still 
contained a small remnant of their former 
population. Chicago Park, containing 
2289 lots, had one inhabitant —the watch- 
man who took care of its leading hotel; 
Sunset, 2014 lots, inhabitant— the 
watchman of an expensive hotel which was 
in the course of construction when the boom 
burst. The sites of a majority of the 
boom cities of twenty years ago have been 
returned to acreage, the 
passed over their ruins, and barley grows 
in the deserted streets.’ 

“The early part of 1888 marked the be- 
ginning of the end of the great 
Prices fell even more rapidly than they had 
risen. The bands, barbecues, free excur 
sions, glib auctioneers, and crowds of dupes 
and speculators disappeared, leaving South- 
ern California, after a somewhat painful 
readjustment of its affairs, to settle down 
into a less spectacular but much sounder 
period of development.” 
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was a deserted village. 
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High Spots of the Eighties 


There are sections some miles out of Los 
Angeles where real-estate prices, in 1926, 
have only recently climbed back to the high 
spots that they struck in 1886. Land in St 
Francis’ Wood, one of the finest and most 
igidly restricted residential suburbs of San 
be bought around $100 a 
front foot. Lots in Pebble Beach, generally 
regarded as one of the most beautiful and 
exclusive resorts in America, can be pur- 
chased around $4000 an acre. Land in the 
hills above Santa Barbara—hills as lovely 
as any of the lovely spots along the Med- 
iterranean—can be bought for prices rang- 
ing from $4000 to $7000 an acre. These 
prices, compared with some of the prices 
quoted on Florida land in the past year or 
two, are-cheap. Yet the people who own 
the land and the real-estate men who have 
the selling of it are content with prices as 

they are. No boom for them. 


“rancisco, can 


Thus the observer notes, in a manner of 
speaking, that California is acquiring a 
dignity that accentuates her beauty and 
her charm. 
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First 6 months of 1926—Nash sales 77,845 cars 
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LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE DIPLOMAT 
TO HIS PRESIDENT 


for. The Miners can’t be wrong all the time. 
In fact their wages don’t prove that they 
are a lot of Plutocrats. So let’s find the 
mine owner in both countries and see just 
what type of man he is, and who he is. 
Nobody should be allowed to employ la- 
bor that can’t deal with them Personally. 


| So kindly take this up at the next Cabinet 


| meeting and see what we can do about it. 


I believe there are thousands of people 
over home and perhaps in England that 
would be just like me. I would like to know 
who these mythical people are, the Mine 


| Owners. 


I bet Charley Schwab or dozens of other 
men they have either in America or Eng- 
land could take their Coal Business, the 
whole thing, and in six months have the 
men working the mines and offering to 
Caddie for him for nothing. Maybe they 
would be getting only a dollar a day, but 
they would feel that they were getting 
every cent the Coal Business could afford to 
pay them. We have spent twenty years 
blaming the Miners, so let’s find out who 
these Owners are and look them over and 


| see if they are all Connonized. 


Well, I must close. Here comes the 
Postman. I want to see his Cap. Hope I 
hear from you on what is doing on your 
end. I only hope you have done as well 
there as I have been able todo here. If Ido 
say it myself, I have handled Lloyd George 
admirably during this trouble over here. 
Can you say as much for Borah? Well 
good-by for the present. 

Your devoted manservant. 
W.R. 


Wuite House, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 8, ’26. 
WILLROGER, Savoy Hotel, London. 
[secret code name for Will Rogers] 
My Dear Will - = 


Yours truly, 
The PRESIDEN. 
|code name for President} 


LONDON, May 18, ’26. 

My Dear President: Yours received and 
contents noted. You don’t know how glad 
I was to receive your newsy letter. It cer- 
tainly did feel good to have all the news of 
the Old Country again. Your letter made 
me feel like I was right there and hearing 
you say all those things, and it really made 
me homesick. You don’t know how I ap- 


| preciate you taking the time off from all 


your many busy chats you have with every- 
body over there to tell me all these little 
trifling details like you did. 

After meeting Mrs. Astor, as I told you 
about in a previous communication, and 
playing the show for the Sailors with her, 
why, she wanted me to give my idea of the 
way the strike should be settled to a lot of 
her friends and fellow M.P.’s. That is not 
meant for Mounted Policemen, as you 
would naturally interpret it, but it’s for 
Member of Parliament. To be a Mounted 
Policeman you have to stand a very rigid 
examination both mentally and Physically, 
and serve a very rigid aprenticeship for the 
position; while with the other M.P.’s 
there is no requirement nessasary. Well, 
she gave a Dinner in the House of Parlia- 
ment and was good enough to have me 
come and meet several of the Leaders. She 
said, “Your plan of settlement will cheer 
them up. We are in the midst of this 
horrible strike and everybody feels de- 
pressed.”” 

Well, personally, I could see no more de- 
pression on their faces than had ever been 
there in any of my other visits to England. 
She was," generous soul that she is, trying 


to lay this depression—or suppression 
rather—on the strike, while I knew that it 


was the breeding. It was the outcome of 
generations. It wasent the strike was doing 
it; it was Nature. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Well, we had an awful nice Dinner; and 
when I tell you, Mr. President, that there 
was several glasses to every plate, and nota 
speck of water nerer than the Thames, it 
suggests what is being done right under the 
very housetop of that great Law-making 
Body. Why, you would have thought a 
bunch of Senators were in a private room 
of a Washington hotel instead of right out in 
the open in the House of Parliament. And 
here was men like these in charge of the 
destinies of a great Nation, including Ire- 
land and Scotland. 

But I am tickled to tell all our Dry 
friends over home that Mrs. Astor person- 
ally is an ardent Prohibitionist; and when 
she saw me refuse a drink that was so 
strong that the waiter had to wrap it up in 
a towel to keep it from blowing up, why, it 
seemed to please her very much. Then I 
pulled the thing that is an unforgivable sin 
in England or Europe—I asked for water. 
Well, that is just like asking for Prewar 
Beer over home. They have everything 
else, but nothing dissrupts a well-organized 
Dinner outside America as much as to have 
some Bonehead ask for a glass of water. It 
is just used for raining purposes every day 
in England. 

Well, Mrs. Astor thinks that Prohibition 
has been a big thing toward American 
present-day prosperity, and I met no one 
in England who I value their opinion any 
more on any subject than this same Amer- 
ican woman. But she is broad-minded 
enough to not try to remedy the country 
single-handed. 

Well, now these M. P. fellows there in 
the room at the dinner, they were just 
about like a bunch of old Nesters elected to 
congregate at Oklahoma City, or Austin, 
or Bismarck, every two years. They were 
just about like those old Birds over home. 
They were just spending this term trying 
to get back the next. The welfare of the 
country generally fell a little heavier around 
there November fourth. But I liked them 
and I like those over home. We cuss ’em 
and we joke about ‘em, but they are all 
good fellows at heart; and if they wasent 
in that, why, they would be doing some- 
thing else against us that might be worse. 

There was another outsider at the Dinner 
besides me that Mrs. Astor told me she 
wanted especially for me to meet, and she 
sit him right by me, and what a wonderful 
little man he is, and meeting him will al- 
ways remain one of the high spots in my 
memory. So get busy Americans to be 
envious of me. It was Sir James Barrie. 
I think he is a Syndicate writer, or Strip 
Cartoonist, or Paragrapher, or something 
like that. I think he had a Cartoon run- 
ning called Peter Pan, and a little Comedy 
Character called the Little Minister. They 
were afterwards made into Books. 

Well, we had a great time. Now can you 
imagine me sitting down beside Sir James 
Barrie? Stop here and laugh at the idea of 
it. I did when I saw it, so you have nothing 
on me 

He said, ‘‘ Are you a Writer? 

Well, that did bring the big Guffaw. I 
had to bust right out at that. He was such 
a nice and pleasant little man that I wanted 
to be honest with him and tell him no. 
Then I happened to think of the three 
typewriters I had worn out, and I wasent 
going to give up without a struggle. The 
strikers might give in, but not me. 

So I held my hand over my mouth to 
keep from laughing in his face and said, 
“Yes, Sir, are You?” 

He said, ‘‘ No.” 

I said, ‘‘ Well, I am, if you ain’t, because 
we are certainly opposite.” 

He said, ‘‘ What did you write?” 

I said, ‘‘ Tobacco Ads.” 

Then I asked him what he wrote and he 
said Peter Pan. 

And then he said, ‘‘I should like to read 
your ad book.’’ Well, come to find out, 


9” 


Mrs. Astor had of course tipped him off to 
me, and the Rascal was kidding me all this 
time. But, anyway, we broke about even, 
for neither one of us had read anything the 
other had written. 

Well, we got along pretty well, both of 
us, with all these Politicians. In fact I 
couldent have had a better setting to get 
acquainted with him. We both took Poli- 
ticians and their business about equally 
serious. When the Dinner was over and 
Mrs. Astor was taking us home—by the 
way, in a little American touring car—he 
said he lived near my hotel and would I 
like to drop by his Apartment? 

Well, Lady Astor whispered to me, “‘ You 
go. He don’t invite many up there, and 
don’t you miss this.” 

I said, ‘‘ Lady, your persuasion is entirely 
unnessesary. I am there now if he don’t 
change his mind.” 

Well, I don’t mind telling you I went and 
had the most wonderful evening. For once 
in my life, I knew enough to keep my 
mouth shut and just listen, and in one of 
my other letters I want to tell you all he 
said. He told me all about his discovery of 
Maude Adams, and the wonderful associa- 
tion between him and Frohman and Miss 
Adams for all those years. It’s a whole let- 
ter, Mr. President, in itself, and as the 
Boat sails Wednesday, I want this to reach 
you. 

Then I think too it’s a good idea to split 
up any of the data that I am gathering for 
you, and not send too much in one letter, 
in case the letter is intercepted by Spies 
or someone that wants to find out some- 
thing of great importance. SoI willdothat 
often. I will send half what I want you to 
know by one boat and half by the other. 
It’s not probable that one party would cap- 
ture two of these in succession, not if he 
knew it. So I will close. 

Don’t overlook this Mrs. Astor when we 
are drafting talent from this Country. We 
havent a single big woman in our Country, 
politically. We have lots of them that think 
they are big, but they only reach as far as 
the County or State line. But she could 
take those women over there and get their 
minds on something besides reducing. Her 
and Baldwin are the best bets in England 
so far politically. 

Your devoted adherant. 
Ws 


LONDON, May 18, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. President: England has the 
best Statesmen and the Rottenest coffee of 
any Country in the World. I just hate to 
see morning come, because I have to get up 
and drink this Coffee. Is there nothing can 
be done about this? What does Kellogg 
say? He was over here and had to drink it. 
Or did Mrs. Kellogg build his for him every 
morning? I tell you it’s the thing that is 
keeping these Countries apart more than 
anything I know of. Personally, I will be 
perfectly willing to sign over myshare in the 
debt settlement for just one good cup of 
Coffee. Dam it, we give ’em good tea, and 
all we demand is reciprocity. Look into 
this, will you? Next to Farmers’ relief, it’s 
one of the big problems that is confronting 
us today. For every Fool American is com- 
ing over this summer, and it’s the fool vote 
that we have got to watch fer. I would 
even drink New Orleans Coffee if I had it 


now. 
Best wishes from your Coffee Hound 
Servant. W.R. 


P.S. How is Pinchot and Pepper mak- 
ing out? I just toured that State and told 
them that they better look out for this fel- 
low Vare. They all said to me, “Oh, no, 
Will! The better element are all against 
him.” Well, I knew that, but I also knew 
Pennsylvania. There is very few of the bet- 
ter element in Pennsylvania. I don’t know 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Continued from Page 126 
Thand of a State, according to its popula- 
tion, that has fewer better element. Of 
course I hope that nothing disastrous turns 
out, but 1 warned them three months ago 
to procure more Better Element. 
W. R. 


LONDON, May 19, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. President: At first I was a 
little discouraged on account of picking 
Europe to come to this summer. On ac- 
count of being so many coming here I 
thought it will not be exclusive enough for 
me. But you don’t know how glad I am 
now, because almost everybody I know has 
visited the North Pole this spring. Have 
you been there yet? The Natives will be 
offering you a summer White House there, 
if they haven't already done so. Go if they 
offer it to you, because I am not refusing 
anything myself. 

The American Club in London, on Pie- 
cadilly, wanted to give me a Dinner, and 
you know what I think of these Dinners. 
You remember the one you and I attended 
at the Gridiron Club in Washington. I 
remember we were both equally bored. It 
took us till almost one o'clock to eat what 
little they had, and the speeches outside of 
yours and mine was terrible; if I remember 
right, even yours wasent so good. Well, I 
went here. They are a lot of Americans 
over here belong to it and they are awful 
nice fellows, and as soon as the Emigration 
law is extended, they can come to America. 

Pick Cross is the head of the thing, and 
what America failed to get from England 
in the way of the debt, why, Pick is taking 
from them with a Vacuum Cleaner. Lord 
Ashfield was to be there and be one of the 
speakers to welcome me to England, but he 
had charge of the Transportation during 
the strike and couldent keep enough trans- 
portation going to get him there. But there 
was another Lord there that spoke— Lord 
Dewar. All he is is the man that makes 
that famous Dewar Whisky, and he was at 
one time Lord Mayor of London. He is 
given up to be the greatest after-dinner 
speaker in England. 

He gave mea rotten welcome. I couldent 
tell whether he wanted me to come in or get 
out. Heis great though. I wish we could 
get him over there. I guess a lot of you 
wish we could get everything he has over 
there. But he is a very unique speaker and 
can conduct himself in almost any company, 
even if he is a Lord. We had a lot of Sirs 
there and they let them eat at the first 
table. 

It was a very democratic gathering. Mr. 
George Grossmith introduced me. He isan 
English Actor who has been in America 
long enough to be civilized. He was very 
good, but I would have ate, or eat, or 
eaten, whether he had introduced me or 
not. Say, Joe Coyne was there. You all 
remember Joe, the American Actor that 
has been playing in England in Musical 
Comedies for years. Joe spoke American 
with a dialect, but I could understand him 
when he was drinking. Jimmy Gleason, 
the Author of Is Zat So, was hungry enough 
to come; and Tom Webster, the greatest 
Cartoonist in all England. He is the Ding 
and Ireland of our British Cousins. Mr. 
Lester Allen, George White’s Ace for many 
years, and Mr. Paul Whiteman and a Gang 
of his Boys, who are at present playing all 
over London—-they were there. So we 
made a real American night of it. 

They had asked the Prince of Wales to 
come, but owing to the strike and all its 
difficulties he was not going out much. I 
felt kinder bad the Prince wasent there. 
But my goodness, look who we did have! 
Sitting next to me was Mr. Selfridge, the 
man that owns that big Department store 
in London. And, say, he is as American as 
Woolworth. If any American ever goes to 
London and has a kick about some purchase 
in Selfridge’s Store, why, hunt him up 
and you will feel like you have met a long 
lost Uncle. I asked him if he had had any 
trouble with the strike among his help. 

“Oh, no, my people don’t strike,”’ he 
said. ‘I have never had any trouble at all.”’ 
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Now that is what I was getting at, Mr. 


President, in a previous letter about these 
coal men. Why don’t they know and under- 
stand their men that work for them? Self- 
ridge could make those Englaish mines pay 
and have the men having Tea with him. 
Well, it’s getting late, so ] must close. It's 
been a late night for an old Country Boy 
that ain't used to stepping out. You know 
how it is up in New England when you go 
home and they keep you up till around 
10:30. 
Let me know about Pennsylvania and 
the Farm relief. 
Yours devotedly, 
"= 


P.S. Everybody over here knows Borah. 
I don’t know whether that is an asset or a 
liability to him. They have never heard of 
our Senate, but they know Borah. 


LONDON, May 19, ’26. 
My Dear Mr. President: There will be a 
Song hitting you now if it hasent already 
hit you. Do what you can to keep people 
from going entirely cuckoo over it. It is in 
exchange for Yes, We Have No Bananas, 
and is called Valencia. It was written for 
Mistinguette, a singer in a Review in Paris. 
It ain’t the Piece—it’s al] right—it’s the 
amount of times they will play it. Have 

Ear muffs ready. 
Yours devotedly, 
W. R. 


LONDON, May 20, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. President: 1 was setting 
around the Hotel this afternoon after the 
Dinner at the American Club, and there 
comes aring at the Phone and my Boy Bill 
Jr., who is with me, answered the Phone, 
and he says, “‘Dad, there is somebody 
wants to talk to you.” 

I says, “‘ Find out who it is.” 

He says, ‘“‘It is General Trotter, the 
Equerry to the Prince of Wales.” 

I thought, well, I better talk to him. He 
is an awful nice fellow. He was over in 
America with the Prince and everybody 
liked him, and he only had one arm. So I 
says, ‘What do you want?” 

He replied, ‘‘ The Prince would like to see 
you. Can you come on over?” I told him 
I thought it could be arranged. I wouldent 
promise for sure until I had looked at my 
schedule. Where does he live? He says, 
“York House. Come on over.” 

Well, though the strike had ended, all 
the Taxicabs hadent gone back to work 
yet. But I found me one and I said, 
‘Boy, drive me to York House and I will 
pay all fines.’’ Well, he looked at me and 
then he thought of York House, and said to 
himself, “‘ The Prince has an American Chef 
coming or alow menial of some description.” 

Say, listen I got there, drove in a kind of 
a Court Yard. A Soldier was marching 
around. But, Lord, in England one Soldier 
marching in front of a place don’t mean 
anything. Why, in the House of Parlia- 
ment, with absolutely nothing in the future 
depending on it, there must have been a 
thousand I had to pass before I could get in 
even to their Gallery. While here was the 
absolute Kid himself with just one old Limy 
prowling around out there in the yard. 

I said, ‘‘Where does the Prince live? 
He nodded to a door. I went there and 
rung a bell and along came a Butler, or 
what I had come to know as a Butler— no 
livery or uniform. Now here is what I want 
you to get —he was the only Servant I saw 
in this whole layout. He called Genera 
Trotter, and we went through a kind of a 
room and then on upstairs and through one 
more room. They were big but nothing 
particularly great tothem. It looked about 
like an Oil Millionaire’s home in Oklahoma, 
only more simple and in better taste. And 
Long Island Homes? His whole place 
would have got lost in their what they 
humorously call Main Saloon. 

We were approaching a closed door, when 
suddenly it opened and here was our old 
Friend the Prince. He shook hands like a 
Rotary Club President that has been 
coached in the best way to make immediate 
friendship. 
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Yow f re ’ irtne ti a 
was he dressed 4 t r ed Amer 
I know the Boys al! want t now ith 
Girls are ist cr to hear He had on a 
very plain brown checkec iit e only 


distinguishing feature I could see betweer 


this and most other brown-suit wearers 





who try to imitate him was that his suit 
fitted. He is rather smal d slender, but 
ll Had on tan shoes and a 


very well built 
soft collar and four-in-hand tie, and it was 


about 3:30 in the afternoon. Sonow Young 


] ) 


America wi!l know what to wear at 3:30 in 
the afternoon. Come to think about it. it 
was the same suit I had seen him wear over 
at the House of Commons every day during 
the sessions. So it gave me and my one 
suit real encouragement , 

He looked a lot better than when over ir 
America; that is, more rested and fit. You 
know we like to run him ragged. I have 
always doubted if Dempsey could have 
stood that trip the Prince made over there. 

He says, “I hear you are a Journalist 
now. This is no interview, remember; just 
renewing old acquaintanceship.” 

Well, that was about the first compliment 
I had had, that being a Journalist part, and 
I told him that I was mighty glad he had 
remembered me; that I dident know but 
what he might be looking on his tour to 
America in the nature of a slumming 
Expedition, or, in other words, a Night 
Out, and like anyone you meet on a night 
out, you don’t want tosee them in the morn- 
ing. But he said he certainly dident want 
it to be that way with him, and he had 
already proved it by asking me over. 

I told him this would not be any inter- 
view; that I would not ask him the usual 
questions; ‘“‘How did you like America?” 
and “‘When are you to be married, and to 
whom?” I told him anything you say to 
me is just ad lib, and nobody will ever know 
it but President Coolidge and America. 

One thing that I want you to know that 
will establish his Character better than 
anything else and show you that he has a 
real sense of humor is when I first come in I 
said, “‘ Hello, old-timer! How are you fall- 
ing these days?” and he replied as quick as 
a flash, “‘All over the place. I got my 
shoulder broke since I saw you last.” 

I said, ‘We will have to get you better 
Jumping horses that don’t fall.”’ 

He started in right away defending the 
horses he had ridden: ‘‘Oh, they were very 
splendid Horses; they were just unfortu- 
nate in falling, that’s all.” 

He right away asked about you, Mr. 
Coolidge, and how you were, and remem- 
bered with very much satisfaction his visit 
to you in Washington. I complimented 
him on the way his Country had handled 
the great strike which had just ended and 
told him that I wouldent have missed it for 
anything, for I thought it had been a great 
boost for the British Empire in remaining 
so cool; that had it happened in America 
everybody would have thought they were 
having a Retake on the late war. I spoke of 
how quick the Empire had mobilized their 
forces. 

He said, “ Well, it was not unexpected, 
you know. We were all prepared.” 

I told him I thought the Government 
papers had rather overemphasized the call- 
ing of it as a Revolution, because that is 
what they had spoken of it as. He said no, 
he dident think so; that had it been a 
success, there was no doubt Leaders among 
them that would have tried to have gone 
much further than just a raise in wages. 

Now that shows he had a pretty good line 
on just what was going on. Anybody that 
thinks that he don’t know about anything 
but when does the next dance start is crazy. 
He is right up to now on everything. I just 
switched around to find out. I asked him 
if he had his Ranch in Canada yet, and he 
says, ‘‘ You bet your life I have it! Canada 
isa great Country.” I then told him that I 
had just played in Toronto a couple of 
weeks before and that the y were having 
quite a time there over the tariff on Auto- 
mobiles from America. He knew all about 
it, how much it was, and said he hoped that 


tney would do nothing that would ill off 
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The real guardians of the mouth 


To protect your white teeth from decay and 


sound, six 


small mouth glands should be working day 
and night. Keeping these youthful, vigor- 
ous, is even more important than brushing 
the teeth. The numbers show where the 
mouth glands are, three on each side. 


You can keep 


the MOUTH of YOUTH 
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No wonder youth laughs and smiles so! 
Your teeth are white and shining, your mouth and breath are 


wholesome all day long, if you use Pebeco. 


“I use Pebeco,” 


says a well-known horsewoman, “I like its sharp, clean tang, 
like galloping with the Autumn winds against your face.” 


Renew each day the vigor of the 


mouth glands /#o protect the teeth 


bd LU} can restore the Mouth of Youth with its 

healthful beauty—you can keep it always if it 
is already yours. Only wake to action the six 
little glands of the mouth! 

Unless these mouth glands stay young and 
decay begins. Lack of exercise will slow 
them up. Too little chewing—soft, modern 
will cause them to age. 


active 


foods 


But you can restore the natural vigor of the 
mouth glands. Pebeco was perfected not only 
for brushing the teeth, but to keep the mouth 
glands active as in youth. 


You can taste the important salt in Pebeco 
which stimulates the mouth glands and keeps 
for you the Mouth of Youth. 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco. As its pure salt 
crystals dissolve, refreshing fluids cleanse the 
whole mouth, even where the toothbrush can- 
not reach. It renews each day the lovely Mouth 
of Youth 
Made by Pebeco. Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink 

icts Company Sole distributors: Lehn & 
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Unless exercised, mouth 
glands begin to age! 


Even before our teens, the 
mouth glands start to slow 
up from lack of exercise. 
They are 20 times more ac- 
tive when we chew. Yet our 
soft food is so easily swal 
lowed, hard chewing is al- 
most unnecessary. 
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| their own Industry, as they were just 


getting a good start. 

We then talked about old ranchers out 
adjoining him. Old Man Lane had died. 
He paid him a beautiful tribute and spoke 
about what a fine old fellow he was, and we 
exchanged jokes about the old fellow, for I 
had known him for years, and he was a 
unique Character. I asked him about my 
friend Guy Weadick, who ranches near him. 
He said Guy had put him on a fine Wild 
West Show when up there last. We just 
talked like a couple of old Hill Billies about 
neighbors and friends, and I don’t think 
that he will consider this any breach of con- 
fidence by me reporting it to you. I told 
him that I was surprised to find him at this 
York House; that I thought he lived at 
some other place. 

He said, “‘ No, I have lived here now for 
several years.” 

I asked him, “‘ But dident some of your 
folks that died leave you some other 
place?” 

He laughed and said, ‘‘ Yes, Marlborough 
House; but it’s not ready yet.” 

I said, “Ready? What's the idea? 
Haven't they moved a bed in there yet, or 
are you waiting for a cookstove? A Cana- 
dian Rancher ought not to kick on being 
shy a few luxuries, like a bed or Grub, or 
matches or something like that.’’ I said, 
“This ain’t a bad Joint you have here.” 

“No, we have plenty of room,” he ad- 
mitted. 

All this time I was looking around the 
room. It was just a very ordinary living 


| room, with a fireplace burning, and a table 


with a lot of books on it and a mantelpiece 
with Pictures that looked like he and his 
Brothers and Princess Mary at different 


| ages of their lives, and a big Picture of his 


| were paintings or great big things; 


Mother in just an ordinary little frame in 
the Center of the mantel. None of these 
they 
were just ordinary Photographs. Some of 
them looked like they had been enlarge- 
ments from snapshots. The Table had 
books. One of them that I noticed was The 
life of Queen Victoria. 

It seemed to be some new one and had 
a wrapper on it. There was a Statue of a 
Horse with a saddle on it. I went over to 
ask about it. He said it was not a Polo 
Pony, but a tired Hunter. 

The whole room just gave you the feeling 
of some boy’s room off to school, or some 
boy that was fortunate enough to have his 
own room at home and fixed it the way he 
wanted. 

I never felt any more at home in a place 
in my life. Although I dident have any 
room just exactly like this in my house, 
I did have a fireplace, and a mantel with 
Pictures; just as good pictures as he had. 
Not royalty perhaps, but to me they were, 
just as much as his were to him. Of course 
we had to talk some Polo. He said Lacy and 
the Miles were there in England from the 
Argentine. 

We talked of Captain Melville and Lord 
Weatherford, who were in Florida last 
winter. He then asked me of some fellow 
I dident know who he had heard had just 
had a bad fall in a hunt near Baltimore; 
said he had just sent him a cable. Shows 
you he don’t overlook much friendship 
stuff, to think of some fellow who got a fall 
away over in Baltimore. I would have fig- 
ured it served him right for being in Balti- 
more. 

He even told me who's horse fell with 
him. It was yours, Mrs. Pad Rumsey’s, 
that’s who’s it was. 

I asked him if he was staying long in 
England. He said yes, he had even taken 
quarters here. I told him I was getting out 
of here to go down and see Mussolini. That 
led to talk about Mussolini. He said he had 
never met him. I told him neither had I. 
He said he must be a very remarkable man. 
I told him if all I hear is true about him you 
havent said the half of it, Prince. He must 
be a bear. Said he would like to see him. 

He liked the Argentine and all South 
America. Was surprised when I told him 


I had been there, because from the looks 
of me I hadent been anywhere outside of 
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Rogers County, Oklahoma. He even got 
out his maps and showed me where he had 
gone there. Told me and showed me how 
he got snowbound for I think it was a week, 
trying to get over to Chili. We talked 
about the good horses they have there 
Then about Africa. He said he was sorry he 
couldent get up to the American Club last 
night, but he hadent been getting around 
much since the strike. 

Then he had to pull it of course. He 
asked about how was Prohibition getting 
along over home. Well, I told him he saw 
how it was getting along when he was over 
there. He asked me about the Pony I had 
bought of his, for Mr. Ziegfeld’s little 
Girl—with Ziegfeld’s money. He tried even 
to remember its name, I couldent help him 
out any. I could remember the price, $2100, 
but from then eon I couldent remember 
anything. He said he was looking forward 
to another visit with us some time. 

I told him, ‘Well, boy, the old latch- 
string will sho be hanging out for you any- 
where you want to light in America. If at 
any time you feel that you are not appre- 
ciated over here, why, come on over.”” I 
told him you, Mr. President, would give 
him a room in one end of the White House 
He could be a kind of a Social accomplice 
to you. Just think of the things you could 
get out of by sending him. So I hope | 
dident take in too much ground by offering 
the old spare room, because he is a great 
Kid, not because he remembered me. He 
would be pretty good size even if he had 
forgotten me. But I felt that in remember- 
ing me he had remembered ordinary 
America. 

Well, I had been there for over an hour. 
I don’t know how long I was supposed to 
stay, and I don’t care. This is not an inter- 
view, and it’s not supposed to be one. | 
dident ask him any questions. I just visited 
with him. He had a good word for every- 
body and everything. When he spoke 
seriously of the strike he spoke of how 
square the men that struck had been and 
the gentlemanly way they had handled 
themselves, and he was proud that even I 
would think that the whole thing had acted 
to the credit of Great Britain. 

Now that just gives you a little slant on 
why those people are cuckoo about him. 
Those pictures all around there of his own 
folks sorter made a hit with me. No, I 
dident see a single Girl’s Picture outside of 
Princess Mary’s. So there will be no wed- 
ding this year. Now, Prince, if I have be- 
trayed any confidences in relating this little 
small-table talk, I am sorry. I dident ask 
to come there and I dident ask you any 
questions. You wasent on your guard what 
to say, and I certainly wasent nervous in 
any way. For, to be honest, the whole 
thing, including the place, seemed to be 
very ordinary to me. When you talked 
about anything, you did it as though you 
were really interested and not doing it for 
any effect. 

Just before I left I told him about seeing 
him a few days before and how I sat not far 
behind him in the House of Parliament, and 
that I wanted to climb over and say hello, 
but that I was afraid they might revive the 
old chopping block out at the Tower of 
London if anyone annoyed a Prince. 

He laughed and said, “I should like to 
see you under that block and hear what you 
had to say then.” 

There’s a fine friend to have, somebody 
that wants your head to be severed just to 
see what you would say. So I better be 
thinking up something pretty good, for 
when that Guy gets to be King he is liable 
to get a laugh at the expense of my neck 
But just between you and I, Calvin, he 
don’t care any more about being King than 
you would going back tc Vice President 
again. But he would be a great old King. 

Well, I must stop. That’s all I have to 
report tonight. He is about all I saw today. 
Well, he is enough for one day. 

Yours devotedly, 
We Tes 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 


articles by Mr. Rogers. 
an early issue. 


The fourth will appear in 
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Every home can afford these modern steel windows 
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of Copper- Steel 


The double window units shown here retail at § yee 
(Slightly higher in the South and West) a 
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NLY in the New Seeger Refrigerator 
built exclusively for Electrical Re- 
frigeration will you find these novel con- 
| veniences: A Vegetable Storage Com- 
| partment that keeps vegetables fresh 














| and full flavored; a porcelain defrosting 
pan, that eliminates the old style drain- 
| age; a removable porcelain baffle wall, 
| for cleaning back of the cooling unit. 


The Representatives of Electrical Refrigeration 
will be pleased to show and demonstrate the 
| new Seeger. 


HI The Seeger for use with ice will continue to 
be shown by usual representatives. 
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(Continued from Page 13 


cents a barrel, so of course all the oil stocks 
is breakin’ in the market.” 

I didn’t know what he was talkin’ about, 
but I could tell it was somethin’ sour, so I 
said, “‘ How much do I lose this time?” 

“Well,” he says, “‘ Independent stock has 
been down as low as 26, but it is up again 
now to 2614, and if I was you I would get 


| out on this rally. When things like this hap- 


pens I would advise you not to be stub- 
born.” 

You can imagine how that put me in the 
air. “‘Look, Duffus,”’ I told him, ‘the way 
I am now ain't stubborn or nothin’ else as 
polite as that. Them crude Pennsylvania 
people ain’t half as crude as what I would 
like to say to you.” 

“You got to be reasonable, Sam,’ he 
says. ‘‘ How could I of known about that oil 
cut? Why, even the Standard Oil didn’t 
know it was comin’, cause they are inti- 


| mate friends of mine and they would of 


tipped me off like they always do. Besides, 
the Durant people just telephoned me they 
was as surprised as me, and they got caught 
bad. We was all double-crossed, and it is 
liable to happen to anybody once in a 
while. The thing to do now is sell the Inde- 
pendent Oil stock, and we will wait for that 
sure one that will come off in a day or two. 
It will be a whale and we will hit it hard. 
You can depend, Sam, I ain’t goin’ to let 
you lose no money as long as you trade 
with me. My customers always comes out 
ahead, and you can ask any of them.” 

Somehow I didn’t feel so bad after that, 
only it turned out that while we was 
talkin’ Independent Oil stock done another 
tail spin and Duffus sold out the two hun- 
dred shares for me for 2514. That was the 
lowest it went to that day or any day for a 
long time. 

Of course I was sore, but Emma was 
worse than me when I told her what hap- 


| pened and how we was down now about 


fifteen hundred. First off, she got the idea 
maybe Duffus, or this Elphick & Meyer, 
or somebody, was just snitchin’ the money 
off us, and when a woman gets to thinkin’ 
that way you can’t do much. She seemed 
to think I could get Elphick & Meyer to 


| take the stocks back and credit them. Then 


she jumped onto numberology again and 
said she had it all figured out how both of 
us would have to change our names before 
we could have any luck at all. It seems 
when you play numberology you add up 
letters some way like figures, and if your 
own name don’t come out right you are 
sunk unless you change it. Emma said 
even the number of the house we lived in 
was all wrong, too, and she would of thought 
of movin’ out before this, only we had just 
bought all new window curtains and they 
wasn’t a chance of them fittin’ anywheres 
else. 

But I told her what Frank said about 
sittin’ still now and waitin’ for the good 
one that would be sure money, and finally 
she calmed down. ‘‘ Anyway,” she said, 
“me and Pauline Duffus was to lunch and 
to Richard Barthelmess today, and I let 
her pay for them both. All I paid was one 
taxi that was only thirty cents, so I got 
that much satisfaction.” 

Then she told me we had a date to go 
down to the Duffus flat that night and play 
cards. 

I said we better not go, ’cause I might 
forget and be a gentleman, but Emma said 
we certainly was goin’ and I could be my- 
self as much as I wanted to. 

When we went down, Pauline let us in 
and said Frank would be there in a minute, 
only please not to talk about business 
that night ‘cause he seemed down-hearted. 
She said she was afraid somethin’ must of 
gone wrong in the stock market and she 
didn’t want Frank’s evenin’ spoiled by 
remindin’ him of it. 

“What could of possibly gone wrong with 
him,” asks Emma, “when he knows every- 
thin’ that will happen there in Wall Street 
before it happens? Besides, I see you still 


got your emerald ring, so what would you 
care?” 

‘‘Maybe it was some of his customers 
that has been unfortunate,” Pauline says. 
‘“‘Frank’s heart is always touched if any of 
his customers loses.”’ 

“He is lucky,” I told her, “‘if it ain’t some 
place else that is touched, like his nose or 
his jaw. He must pick out all good-natured 
customers like me.” 

When Frank come in he pulled me over 
to the side and said they wasn’t any use 
talkin’ about me havin’ a little hard luck 
while the women was there, ’cause it might 
worry them. But I told him Emma knew 
all about him losin’ money for me, and then 
he said that made everythin’ different. 

“Why wouldn’t I tell her?”’ I asked him 
“T had to give some excuse for not buyin’ 
them pearls off of the Czar of Russia’ yet.”’ 

“You shouldn’t never tell them,” says 
Frank. ‘‘Women is subject to cold feet in 
the stock market, and they usually want a 
man to pull out just before his luck turns 
and he is about ready to get goin’ good. 
But I will try and fix it for you.”” So he 
says to Emma, “ Well, Mrs. Burke, so far I 
ain’t exactly made them pearls for you and 
Pauline; but I heard a certain thing from a 
couple of important bankers in a big trust 
company late this afternoon, and when | 
heard it I called up my friend, the big 
jeweler that I am intimate with, and I got 
him to lay some good necklaces aside for 
you girls to select from when the time 
comes.” 

Right away Pauline jumped up and give 
him a kiss and said, “‘Oh, you darlin’ boy, 

know you so like a book that if you have 
gone that far I know you are almost ready 
to get the money out of the market, and 
Emma and me will soon get our pearls.” 

“Why, darlin’ girl,” says Frank, “if me 
and Sam spends all the money we will make 
in the next few weeks on jewelry for our 
wives, you will both look like Gloria Swan- 
son playin’ the part of a rajah’s delight be- 
fore the fall of Babylon.” 

“Well, darlin’ kid,” I says to Emma, 
“with me, the first fifteen hundred goes 
back on the bank roll, so remember your 
string of beads don’t start till after that.” 

“Well, darlin’ old dear,’”” Emma comes 
back, “‘all I seen anybody start-so far is 
losin’ money, and all the pearls I will get 
that way will be the kind the five-and-ten 
sells to put on Christmas trees.” 

Then Frank and Pauline both started 
talkin’ at once, and before long they had 
both of us seein’ things again. Finally 
Emma says, “Anyway, I will object to you 
buyin’ any more stocks for Sam except on a 
day that is a good number for him. Be- 
sides, I do not want you to call him Sam no 
more, as I have found a new name for him 
accordin’ to numberology that will make 
him lucky, and I am goin’ to call him by it 
all the time he is makin’ money in the 
stock market. The name I have made up 
for him is Rolf, and all the letters in it is 
good for a three-six-niner.”’ 

“Oh,” says Pauline, “then I certainly 
will call him Rolf, ’cause I believe in them 
things and it is a noble soundin’ name.” 

“It sounds like a Scotch name,” says 
Frank, ‘“‘and that reminds me. I will crack 
some ice.” 

So me and Emma felt a good deal better 
by the time we went home, only she kept 
up callin’ me Rolf and tried to make me 
promise I would get other people to call 
me it too. 

It must of been nearly a week before I 
heard any more from Duffus, but then he 
come through strong. ‘Listen, Sam,’ he 
says to me over the phone, ‘‘ my people has 
just give me the sign on that stock, and it 
is a hot one. I want you to get into it 
quick, only you need some more money in 
your account down here, so how are you 
fixed?”’ 

I told him I was fixed just right and I 
was goin’ to stay that way, ‘cause I wasn’t 

Continued on Page 134 
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: | Tue horse looked out across his pastur 
fence twenty years ago and watched 
] 


grotesque vehicle called the automobile 

cough its uncertain way along the road 

| As the years went by that glorious old 

hay-burner saw the gasoline tank replace 

| the oat-bin, the barn shrink to the garage. 
| and a tiny engine produce the power ot | 

. many of his kind 


The brilliant progress of the automo 





tive industry is littered with the names 
of manufacturers who have flowered and 
died. One name has not only survived 
the test of time, but, what is more im 
portant, the exacting demands of an 
industry that accepts only the best 
| | That name 1s Prest-O-Lite 

Today Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries 


for motor-car and radio—are perfected 








in the world’s largest electro-chemical 

research laboratories. In engineering, 

Ant ea YO" materials and workmanship, no battery 

een Lela AS offers more. An ever increasing list of 
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asset i, oe ae ee ll standard equipment. Whether you are | 
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Ni i ee buying a battery for your car or one for 


| Yow MAY J your radio set—look for the Prest-O-Lite | 
ny? ss ;' 
bt < sign. It marks “The Oldest Service to 
pve RAN Motorists” and a capable dealer. 
aN | 


‘ , It is not necessary to take a chance on 





' a battery of unknown make. You can 
ws a buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile Batteries 
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ITH all their beauty, all their charm 
—Fenestra Casement Windows cost 

little if any more than ordinary windows. 
Their small panes reflect an air of cor- 
a friendly sparkle that lifts these 





diality 
modern windows out of the commonplace. 
They reach out for days of sunshine— invite 
them in. 

And it’s no effort to open them. They're 
They 


They're surprisingly 


made of steel, never warp nor stick. 
close tightly always. 
easy to wash. Screens side protect your 
draperies. 

The home you've planned will be even 
more enjoyable than you expect it to be if 
you depend on Fenestra to make every 


room light and airy. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 


enestra 


}/ 
“py homes and apartments 
/ schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


factor 


| that. 
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goin’ to shoot no more money in the stock 
market. But that only started him talkin’ 
fast. The stock the important bankers had 
dropped the flag on was a stock they call 
Suds, only its right name is Sorden Soap 
Company. It was sellin’ then for 105 and 
it seemed Elphick & Meyer has a strict 
rule that they had to get at least fifteen 
dollars a share for margin on a stock like 
So, as I only had about a thousand 
left out of the twenty-five hundred I give 
them, Frank said he couldn’t buy as much 
as a measly hundred shares of the Suds for 
me unless I give him some more money. 
He said what I ought to do was give him 
six or seven thousand more and then he 
would buy five hundred shares of the 
Sorden Soap for me and I would clean up 
at least ten thousand profit in the next 
week or two. 

And this didn’t sound so bad, neither, 
cause I had been readin’ in the paper about 
what a good stock the Sorden Soap was and 
how what they called a strong bull pool was 
behind it on the Stock Exchange. But at 
that, givin’ Frank Duffus six or seven 
thousand berries to shoot in the market 
would of been somethin’ to see a doctor 
about, and I asked him had I been actin’ 
queer lately to make him think I had lost 
my mind. 

“‘ Besides,’’ I told him, ‘“‘maybesomebody 
will cut the price of crude soap or some- 
thin’ without lettin’ you know first, or 
them important bankers might get a notion 
to drop this Suds stock down the cellar so 
as to pick up the pieces cheap. I learned 


| both them tricks last week, so now I think 
| I will wait and see.”’ 


But Frank said the big fellows that was 
runnin’ the deal had just slammed Sorden 
Soap stock down from 110 to less than 100 
to grab off the cheap stock, and now they 
had started in to put it up to 125 ina hurry. 
“These big friends of mine ain’t never give 
me a wrong one yet,” he says, ‘‘and you 
will be a fool to stay out. Call up your 
wife and see what she will tell you. I got 
an idea today might be one of your lucky 
numbers anyway.” 

Well, I could see a chance for an alibi in 
that no matter what happened, so I called 
Emma up and told her about it. She said 
it looked like a shame for us to pass up 
gettin’ our money back, even if we wouldn't 
win anythin’ over, so maybe we better try 
it. She said it was the third of the month 
and that was one of the best days for me 
to do things, and another thing was the 
Sorden Soap stock was 105 and that looked 
lucky too, ’cause 105 added up to six. But 
Emma said I would be a fool to pay Duffus 
anything like he was askin’, and I better 
see what he would do for about twenty-five 
hundred. 

So I called up Frank again and finally we 
fixed it that I would put up twenty-five hun- 
dred more, and he would buy three hundred 
shares of the Sorden Soap stock forme. He 
said the money wouldn't really be enough, 
but he would square that with Elphick & 
Meyer by puttin’ in a stop order on the 
three hundred shares. I asked him what a 
stop order meant, and he said it didn’t mean 
much of anythin’, only it was a form they 
used in Wall Street when a customer did 
not put up as much margin as a firm would 
like them to put up. I said I didn’t care 
how many forms he used, only twenty-five 
hundred was all the money he would get 
out of me. And I said they would have to 
make the price on the Suds stock just ex- 
actly 105, ’cause 1 knew Emma would bark 
if it didn’t add up right. 

And here’s what happened. In about 
ten minutes after that I heard from Frank 
how he bought the stock for me all right 
for 105. Believe it or not, it went up that 
same day to 110. It was there at 110 when 
the stock market ended. 

Of course me and Emma felt pretty good 
that night, and Frank and Pauline come up 
to our flat after dinner. 

““What do you think of my information 
now?" says Frank as soon as he come in. 
“Do I know things, or do I? You can see 
how it only took me a couple of hours to 
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get back all the money you had dropped, 
and if you had come in for five hundred 
shares like I said, you already would of had 
some of the coin for them pearls. You can’t 
beat information like that.” 

“It works good with numberology,” 
Emma says. ‘‘ You was smart to pick out 
one of Rolf’s good days.”’ 

“Oh, all days looks alike to Frank,” 
shoves in Pauline. ‘He don’t get his in- 
formation off of a calendar, do you, 
darlin’?”’ 

Frank said, “If you watch me you will 
see I don’t. Now I got Sam’s account in 
such good shape I am goin’ to pyramid on 
that Suds for him. Tomorrow I will buy 
some more of it for him.” 

“Rolf,”’ says Emma to me like she does 
when she is gettin’ mad, “I do not want 
you to buy no stocks tomorrow or not till 
the sixth of the month, ‘cause that is your 
next number.” 

“That is all bologny 
tradin’ in the market,’’ says Frank. “ You 
can’t do speculation in stocks by the clock 
or on gigs out of a dream book. You got to 
have inside information and experience like 
I got; and besides, the sixth is Sunday and 
the market ain’t open Sundays.” 

“Then you will have to wait till the 
ninth,” Emma told him, “ 


when you are 





‘cause I will not 
let Rolf do anythin’ except on one of his 
lucky days.” 

So we had quite an argument, with Frank 
sayin’ he couldn’t make no money for a 
customer if his good information, and the 
things he knew about how to play the 
stock market, would be interfered with by 
arithmetic and spellin’ like kids learned in 
the kindergarten. Pauline talked on his 
side, of course, and I backed up Emma; 
only she didn’t need much backin’ up, as 
the numberology bug had a pretty good 
hold on her. Anyway, we left it that Frank 
mustn’t buy no more Sorden Soap the next 
day. I got numberology to thank for that 
much, ’cause the next day was the one they 
blew up the bridge on me. 

Duffus give me a ring in the mornin’ and 
said the Suds stock opened up to 112 and 
I was a goof not to let him buy some more 
of it for me and not let Emma know. But I 
had a hunch that might be bad business for 
me, so I turned him down. I didn’t hear 
nothin’ more about the stock market till I 
got back to my office after lunch. Then I 
called up Elphick & Meyer to see how 
things was goin’ and they said Duffus 
wasn’t there just then. So I asked some- 
body else how Sorden Soap stock was, and 
he said it was 96. I told him he must be a 
liar, and he said no, but it had had a bad 
break and somethin’ must of happened to it. 

You might know I didn’t need to use no 
stationery to count up that this Suds bein’ 
down to 96 meant I was losin’ all I made 
the day before and nearly three thousand 
more on that three hundred shares Duffus 
had made me pay 105 for. 
pretty near all the money I had give Elphick 
& Meyer must be in the sewer by now, and 
my stomach didn’t feel so good at all. So 
I dropped everythin’ and beat it downtown 
in the Subway, hopin’ all the time that the 
important bankers might of told Duffus 
what was comin’ off, and he might of acted 
quick for me so as to sell out. But when I 
got to Elphick & Meyer’s, Frank wasn’t at 
his desk and I asked another man if he 
knew where he was. 

“‘T heard several people tell him where to 
go to,”’ says the man, “but I do not believe 
he went there. I think maybe he went 
down to Battery Park to the Aquarium in- 
stead.” 

““Why would Frank gotothe Aquarium?” 
I asked him, and he said, ‘“‘So as to get 
some new fish stories, ’cause that one he has 
been usin’ about Suds ain’t goin’ to be so 
popular no more.” 

I asked him how much Suds was then, 
and he said, ‘‘ The last sale was for 94, and 
it looks as if the next one will be for the 
same figures, only reversed.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “I have got to see some- 
body who knows about it, ‘cause Frank 
Duffus got me to buy three hundred shares 

(Continued on Page 136 
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Big claims won’t produce big mileage, but 
after rolling along on a set of Generals month 
after month you can look to your speedometer 
for the real big mileage story. 


Users’ records all over the country prove 
that General plays no favorites in rolling 
up big mileage. » + » Easy riding comfort, 
safety and distinctive good looks all con- 
tribute to General’s outstanding preference 
among car owners, but in the final analysis 
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mileage is a tire’s strongest good-will builder. 
Those who are seeking the Satisfaction of big 
mileage and the ultimate economy that goes 
with it will find that the General dealer has 
an interesting proposition. 


He has a plan that enables you to change to 
Generals without sacrificing the unused mile- 
age in your present tires, no matter what 
make or how much or how little they have 
been used. 


It’s the second 10,000 miles that makes the big hit 
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O SLOGAN is quoted more frequently. 


Yet it is not the slogan, but living up 


to what it implies that has built up the 
prestige and demand for Gold Medal “ Kitch- 
en Tested” Flour. 


It is difficult to conceive of a finer example 
of successful co-ordination of effort. Begin- 
ning with the experiment station, the seed 
.. grower and the farmer, it extends to millions 
s of kitchens and dinner tables. 


Midway in this path are the huge mills in 
which every item of mechanical equipment 
must be capable of keeping pace with a 
stupendous production built upon an ab- 
solute uniformity of quality and texture. 


Whatever bettered the product or improved 
production has always been adopted and kept. 


Years ago ‘“‘AMERICAN”’ STEEL SPLIT BELT 
PULLEYS were adopted by the Washburn- 
Crosby Company because of their accuracy, 
their strength, their lightness which imposed 
no excess load on the power line, and their 
ability to grip the belt tightly and transmit 
power efficiently. 

Today there are thousands of ‘““AMERICANS” 
engaged in milling Gold Medal Flour. 


Nearly 400 mill supply dealers carry them in stock for 
prompt service. The name, address and telephone num- 
ber of these dealers are listed in MacRae’s Blue Book. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Stee! Split Transmission Pulleys, 


Pressed Stee! Shaft Hangers, Pressed Steel 
Hand Trucks and Pressed Stee! Shapes 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 134 
and he charged me 105 for them, and now I 
don’t know what to do.” 
“That depends on whether you are fond 
of losin’ money,”’ says the man. “If you 


| are, just stand still and wait for Duffus 


and you will get what you are fond of. But 


| if you ain’t, you better go over to that little 


window and tell the boy inside to sell three 
hundred Suds. Then you will soon know 
the worst that can happen to you, and you 
can find out how much you owe the house.” 
“T won't owe nothin’,” I told him, 
*cause I have put up all the money I am 
goin’ to put up, and Duffus knows it.”’ 
“You are playin’ a joke on yourself,” 
says the man. “If you hold onto your 
Suds and keep listenin’ to the bull that 
Duffus throws around, you will soon owe 
more than the French Government don’t 


| want to pay in sixty-two years.” 


Just then somebody calls out that Suds 


| is 93 and the man says, ‘‘ Don’t let me in- 
| fluence you, my friend; but you are losin’ 


time, which is the same as money any- 
wheres south of Maiden Lane.” Then a 


| boy yelled, “Suds, 9214,” and I hot-footed 


it over to the little window and told them 
to sell the three hundred shares before it 
went down any more. They made me 
write it out and sign it, and they wanted me 
to prove I was who I said I was, but the 
man I had talked to said, ‘‘ Don’t hold him 
up, ‘cause he is a poor fish that Duffus has 
been hypnotizin’.” 

In a little while they give me a ticket that 
said they sold the three hundred shares of 
Sorden Soap stock for 92, and the man 
says, ‘‘Now you are out and you have had 
enough fun for one afternoon. If you hang 
around here any longer they will ask you 
for a check, so why don’t you save up that 
pleasure for another day?”’’ I told him I 
would like to wait, as I had somethin’ 
particular to see Frank Duffus about; but 
he said they was a long waitin’ list ahead 
of me, and probably Frank might of gone 
to the ball game anyway. I must of been 
pretty thick that day, ‘cause it wasn’t till 
I was in the Subway that I remembered it 
was February and they wasn’t no ball 
game. 

At first I only felt kind of sick about 
losin’ all that money, but I got to tellin’ 
myself how my own ivory nut business was 
fine just then, and how five thousand 
wouldn’t cripple me none, and after a while 
I begin to get mad. 

By the time I got home I was makin’ up 
speeches to say to Duffus, and it only 
needed what Emmasaid to start me kickin’ 
things around. 

“T might of known you would do it,” 


| says Emma, “and it’s all your fault, and 


not mine. I told you today wasn't your 
number, but still you had to go and do it.” 
“You are off on the wrong foot,’ I told 


| her. “I didn’t buy no more stocks. All I 
| done was sell out what I had so as not to 
| keep on losin’ money.” 


“There’s no difference,”’ she says. “‘ By 
numberology, you shouldn’t of done 


| nothin’ at all, only wait for a day that is 


one of your numbers.”’ 
“And how could I wait?” I asked her. 


| “Elphick & Meyer would of been yellin’ 
| for another check every thirty minutes, 
| and what would I do then?” 


N 


“You probably would yell back at 
them,” says Emma. “ That’s what you do 
to me, and from what I know, it is one of 
the best things you do.” 

That made me mad enough to go down 
and tell Duffus the things I had made up. 
But the Duffus pair wouldn’t answer the 
doorbell, and they had the elevator boy 
fixed to say Frank had come home sick and 
they wasn’t at home to no callers that 
night. So I went upstairs again and got in 
another row with Emma over her callin’ 
me Rolf. Then I went to worryin’ whether 
Elphick & Meyer would claim I owed them 
any more money, and finally I got to sleep 
wonderin’ if it would be all right to take the 
five thousand I had lost off of my income 
tax. They was other things I might of 
thought about, too, only I didn’t know 
about them then. 
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What come in the mail from Elphick & 
Meyer the next mornin’ put me right up in 
the air again. They was one slip that said 
they had sold three hundred shares of 
Sorden Soap for me for 92, and of course 
that one was all right. But what made me 
suspicious was another slip of the same 
kind that said they sold three hundred 
shares for me for 94, and they was a letter 
askin’ me please to send them immediately 
at least three thousand dollars additional 
margin to put my account in proper con- 
dition. 

First I thought it was a mistake; but 
then I got to thinkin’ Duffus might of done 
somethin’ I didn’t know about, so I called 
them up, only I didn’t ask for Duffus. 
Whoever it was I talked to said it wasn’t no 
mistake at all, and would I shoot them 
down the three thousand right away, 
’cause my account needed it had. I went 
back at him, sayin’ I didn’t owe them no 
three thousand or nothin’ at all, and we 
got all balled up over the wire. So finally 
I said I would come down to their office 
and tell them where they got off. But I 
was busy that mornin’ and I didn’t get 
there till after lunch. Then I seen Duffus 
sittin’ at his desk as usual, but I didn’t 
pay no attention to him and said I wanted 
to see somebody in the firm. 

After a while they took me into a room 
to see Mr. Meyer. He was a soft-lookin’ 
bird and I thought I could rush him, only 
I was wrong about that. 

“Mr. Meyer,” I says, “I would like to 
know what kind of a place you are runnin’ 
here anyway.” 

He looked at me-steady for a minute and 
then he says, “I will tell you what kind of 
a place we are runnin’. It is the kind of a 
place where we show people the door when 
they are roughnecks, but when they act 
civilized we try to tell them what they 
want to know.” 

That made me feel better, so I said, 
“Mr. Meyer, I see I have begun wrong, so 
I will act civilized and get you to tell me 
why you think I owe you three thousand 
dollars.” 

Meyer said maybe he could find out, and 
he called up somebody to bring him in my 
account. When it come he looked it over 
and said the reason why they wanted the 
three thousand was they had to get that 
much margin on the three hundred shares 
of Sorden Soap stock I was short of. 

I told him the only thing I was short of 
was the money Frank Duffus had pried me 
loose from, and I was goin’ to make a try 
to get that back, ’cause I had read once 
where it wasn’t accordin’ to the ethical 
culture of the Stock Exchange to let inno- 
cent investors get stung the way I was. 
And I said it was all bunk about the three 
hundred shares of Sorden Soap stock, 
*cause I had papers to show they sold it 
for 92 the day before. I let him see the 
slips I got in the mail, and then he said he 
would go out and look it up. 

In about five minutes he come back and 
said, ‘““Have you rubbed a humpback 
lately, or do you carry a rabbit’s foot, or 
what?” 

“Where do you get that idea?”’ I asked 
him. ‘‘A member of my family has got a 
case of numberology, and what I got is the 
evil eye.” 

“‘Listen,”’ he says. ‘‘When you had three 
hundred shares of Sorden Soap stock, 
didn’t you know Duffus had put in a stop 
order for you at 95?” 

“T heard the name,” I told him; “but 
whatever it is, I claim he didn’t have no 
right to do it.” 

“Oh, yes he had,”’ says Meyer. “You 
signed a paper to give him discretion to do 
what he pleased in your account.”’ 

“What I signed,” I said, ‘was a dis- 
cretionary-account paper for him to be dis- 
creet in takin’ chances with my money, 
and you see how he done it.” 

“Anyway,” Meyer says, ‘‘ Duffus put in 
a stop order to sell your three hundred 
Sorden Soap stock any time the price in 
the market might get down to 95. That 
was because your money would be nearly 

Continued on Page 138 
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WHICH to BUY and WHY? 


‘*Volume—Selectivity— Distance — Clarity’’ 
—jump at you from every printed page—but 
how can you choose from so many? 

The thinking buyer will look for the repu- 
tation behind the product. Only here can 
you find your answer, and the assurance 
that your Radio dollars will bring you full 
realization. 
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Twenty-five years ago The Sparks-Withing- 


¢ 
ton Company started building goodwill and e 
fine electrical equipment, and has long been 
known as the leader of its field. Our quar- 17? C] 


ter-century reputation is your guarantee of 


the ultimate in radio reception. ° at 
The Sparton is a perfectly balanced five tube 0) e air 
Tuned Radio Frequency circuit of remarkable 

and proven performance. Cabinets are in 


rich two-toned walnut at prices of $63 and 
upward. 





Western and Canadian prices slightly more. 
The model illustrated is Sparton 5-26 at $83 
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Sparton Radio is built by 
the manufacturers of the 
world-famous Sparton 
horns for motor cars. Its 
production is a logical de- 
velopment of the Com- 
pany’s quarter-century of 
precision manufacture of 
electrical equipment. 
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Your Electric Drill is Also 


a Portable Power Unit 


Besides continuous use on pro- 
duction drilling by companies 
like Dodge, Buick, Packard, 
Fisher Body, Hudson, Essex, etc., 
“Van Dorn” drills are used by 
thousands of maintenance men, 
mechanics, and garagemen for 
intermittent drilling and as por- 
table power units for grinding, 


buffing, scratch brushing jobs, etc. 

Because of the powerful “Van 
Dorn” built motor and the mate- 
rials used, these drills have the 
POWER, STRENGTH and 
ENDURANCE to drive many 
kinds of time and labor saving 
equipment as well as to drill 
continuously. 


How Our 4" Drill and Valve Refacer Speed 
Up Valve Grinding Jobs 


Valve grinding on a flat rate basis has proven the following method to be 


one of the quickest and best: 


Reface valves in VALVE REFACER, restoring original angle. (Fig. 1) 
Clean valve guides to prevent sticking valves with VALVE GUIDE 


BRUSH and 4" ELECTRIC DRILL. 


(Fig. 2) 


Remove scale from valve seats with ROUGHING CUTTER and ream 


lightly with FINISHING CUTTER. 


(Fig. 3) 


Grind valve seat to gas tight fit with VALVE SEAT GRINDING STONE 


and 4" ELECTRIC DRILL. 


(Fig. 4) 


Two of these four operations are done with a “Van Dorn’ 14” Electric 


Drill. 
a demonstration. 


You can’t afford to be without one. Ask your nearest jobber for 
Insist on ‘Van Dorn” Drills and Van Norman Valve 


Refacers, Valve Reseating Cutters, and Valve Seat Grinding Stones. If 


not available, write us. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming ne 
and Grinding Machines : 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fig. 2. “Van Dorn” 
¥," Electric Drill 
and Van Norman 


Valve Guide 
Brush. 
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Fig. 4. “Van Dorn” 
¥"’ Electric Drill 
and Van Nor- 
man Valve 
Seat Grind- 
ing Stone. 
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(Continued from Page 136 
used up if the stock got that low, and it 
would be time to sell the stock out so as to 
stop you from losin’ any more money than 


| you had put up with us. Well, yesterday 
| Sorden Soap did break down to 95, and so 


we sold out your three hundred shares for 
the best we could get for them, and that 
was 94. Then you was all out of Sorden, 
and except for a little money that was left, 
your account was cleaned up.” 

“And so was I cleaned up,”’ I says, ‘‘ but 
Duffus wasn’t around, and how was I to 
know?” 

“You could of asked,”’ Meyer said, ‘‘ but 
you didn’t. Instead you come in and give 
us another order to sell three fundred 
shares of Sorden Soap, and it was sold for 
92, as you know. So that was sellin’ three 
hundred Sorden you didn’t have, and that’s 
what I mean when I say you are now short 
of three hundred shares.”’ 

“You might as well be talkin’ Yiddish,” 
I says; “‘but whatever I done, do I go to 
jail for it, or do you just try to charge me 
somethin’?”’ 

“Don’t you know what has happened to 
Sorden Soap stock today?” he asks. 

““No,”’ I said; ‘“‘but I suppose now it is 
up to 125 like the important bankers that 
Duffus is intimate with told him it would 
go to.” 

“Instead of that,’’ says Meyer, ‘‘a cer- 
tain plunger has gone broke in it, and we 


| have had another panic in it, and the last 


price I seen on the ticker for it was 76.” , 
“Well, that’s your hard luck,” I said, 
"cause you won’t get no more money out 
of me till the supreme court says I got to 
pay it.” 

““Money out of you?” Meyer yelled at 
me. ‘‘Why, you lunatic, you have made 
nearly five thousand on that three hundred 
Suds you sold yesterday at 92!” 

Then I was sure he was stringin’ me like 
Duffus would, so I said, ‘I will just call 
that. If I have made five thousand, hand 
it out to me.” 

‘“‘All right,” says Meyer, and he grabs a 
telephone and says to somebody, “Buy 
three hundred Sorden Soap at the market 
for Samuel P. Burke.” 

“That was just what Duffus done to me 
before,”’ I told him, ‘‘and if you think I 
will stand for you doin’ it too, you are 
crazier than you think I am.” 

“‘T couldn’t be,” he says; ‘“‘but can’t you 
understand that I have told them to buy 
back the three hundred shares you sold 
yesterday when you didn’t have them? 
You sold for 92, and now you will buy back 
cheaper and make the difference.” 

“IT never could do puzzles,”’ I said, “but 
I will think this is a good trick when I get 
the five thousand.”’ 

“Wait!” says Meyer; and in a minute 
or two the phone rung again, and when he 
had hung up he says to me, “‘If I had your 
luck I would jump off of the Woolworth 
Buildin’ every day for a pastime. We have 
bought in the three hundred Suds stock for 
you for 7414. That is the same three hun- 
dred as you sold for 92 like a fool yester- 
day. You make the difference of over sev- 
enteen points on it, which is more than 
fifty-one hundred dollars in money. The 
bookkeeper will make up your account and 
we will send you a check for it. Now go 
home and get a guardian appointed for 
yourself, and don’t never come down in 
Wall Street again, or at least not for a 
week,” 

I got Meyer to show it to me all over 
again, and I never felt like kissin’ a man 
before. When I went out I didn’t see 
Duffus around, but the man I talked to the 
day before was there, and I told him what 
good advice it was he give me about the 
Sorden Soap stock. Then I explained what 
happened and how lucky I was, and he 
said: 

“Then you are the guy Duffus has been 
usin’ for an alibi today. He has been sayin’ 
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an important intimate friend of his that 
always gets the inside dope on Suds come 
in here unexpected yesterday and sold it 
short, knowin’ it was goin’ to break wide 
open. That means you. Duffus says if he 
hadn’t had hard luck and caught a head- 
ache and had to go home early, he would 
of had the information off of you, and then 
he would of made all his other customers 
follow it. Can you beat that for bull to 
give the poor boobs that was caught bad 
in Suds cause he got them to buy it? And 
he has made some of them believe it too.” 

I said I guessed Duffus would stop sayin’ 
things like that when he made up the firm 
of his own, and the man said: “‘ You are 
another proof that New York is inhabited 
by hicks. Any time Duffus makes up a 
firm of his own you will find Liberty Bonds 
bein’ sold for five cents a pound off of 
pushcarts out in front of the City Bank.” 

Of course, I was all set to jolt Emma 
with the good news and rag her about it 
not happenin’ on a day that was my num- 
ber. But when I got home, there was the 
Duffus woman, and she had told about it. 
She said Frank had phoned her how re- 
lieved he felt to find out that, even with 
him away sick, I had acted just right so as 
to make money instead of losin’ it. She 
said it was wonderful how I didn’t know 
nothin’ about stocks, but still I done ex- 
actly what Frank would of done, only he 
had to come home with a neuralgia head- 
ache. 

“It is always that way about Frank,” 
she says. ‘““No matter what happens to 
him personal, his customers always seem to 
come out right. Way, it is really lucky just 
to be a customer of Frank’s, and now you 
have found that out.’ 

“Listen,” I said. ‘“‘I have found out it is 
about as lucky to be a customer of Frank's 
as it is to be a three-six-niner by the name 
of Rolf, and so far as I am concerned neither 
of them won't help the Czar of Russia sell 
his pearl necklaces.”’ 

“Oh,” says Pauline, “‘you will 
realize how valuable Frank’s information 
can be down there in the stock market. 
Don’t you think so, Emma?” 

“In my opinion,’” Emma says, “I think 
that is what they call apple sauce.” 

“TI might of expected you to say that,” 
says Pauline. ‘‘You do not want Rolf to 
pay attention to nothin’ but them foolish 
numbers.” 

Emma give me one of her smiles and szid, 
“T have cut out thinkin’ about numbers, 
and now I have gone back to callin’ him 
Sam.” 

‘Listen,’ I told them. “‘ What I am goin’ 
to pay attention to from now on is the 
ivory nut business, where the men don’t 
know no important bankers and a bird with 
a name like Rolf wouldn’t be let in. That’s 
my regular business, and it is run accordin’ 
to human nature, so as you lose out when 
things goes wrong instead of findin’ you 
made a comeback ’cause you was a dumb- 
bell. I am off green emeralds and number- 
ology and big husks they call customers’ 
men, and I am off this Wall Street. I am 
now goin’ to stick to games where you don’t 
make money backwards, and you don’t lose 
it ‘cause you ain’t cuckoo.”’ 

Pauline give a giggle and asked Emma, 
““My dear, did you ever hear anythin’ so 
absurd?” 

“Mrs. Duffus,” says Emma, “ you ought 
to know that since I have lived in this 
house I have heard a great deal worse and 
a lot of it.” Then she says to me: ‘“‘Sam, I 
have been thinkin’ it over and I have been 
lookin’ in the windows, and I can get an 
emerald ring for twenty dollars that is ex- 
actly the same as them that is made out of 
the stock market. And for than 


soon 


less 


that I can get a string of Czar of Russia 
pearls 

But Pauline jumped up and bounced 
herself home, and we never did take her 
and Frank out to dinner and a show. 
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this is the dav of SmMoorn Golna. 
But nowhere is comfort so price- 
That's 
“ hy somany people are equipping 


less as in your motor car. 
with Hasslers. Good roads, resil- 
ient springs and balloon tires have 
done much, but it takes Hasslers 
to completely stop that bobble 


and give vou super-comfort. 
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—are permanently sealed against 
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at any Alemite service station. 


They continue to give the same 
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ceani ng days ~~ 
or cleaning hours i, 


NAPTURING some of the dirt 
—or capturing all of the 
dirt? Doing a hard job—or doing 


an easy one? 


The Premier Duplex has double 
action. That means it cleans 
double-fast, double-well, with 
double-ease! 


The motor-driven brush whips 
up every thread. It loosens all the 
grit. And then, strong suction 
gets everything. 


The Premier Duplex is light— 
built to glide smoothly. Its ball 
bearing motor and brush need no 
oiling. And they turn the long 
cleaning day into a few short 
cleaning hours! 


PEERS 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO.,, Inc. 
Dept. 507 Cleveland, Ohio 





Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Lid., General Offices, Toronto. 
Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. and 
Canada, by the International General Electric Co., Inc., 
Schenectady, New York. 
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his 
as composedly as 
3liss Carman writing a sonnet. And when 
that the customary Sunday off 
of the below-stairs forces was giving me 
more than my share of troubles, he would 
take temporary command of the kitchen 
and wheel hot biscuits and lumber- 
camp johnnycake that no graduate in a 
domestic-science course need be ashamed of. 
But he greatly preferred broiling minute 
steaks and frying fish — which he had caught 
himself--on an open-air stone oven he had 
built the beach. And many a hot 
summer night I devoutly thanked God and 
Nature for Willie. The only fly in the 
ointment was that he married, poor dear, 
and acquired an indulged and 
wife who confined his culinary exercises to 
the home 

And the thought of indulged wives car- 
ries my mind on to Professor Speedwell, 
came to Gray Gables to help 
Adam put over a certain public dedication 
which I mustn't 
minutely. That the 
Tiddler was an infant in 
newfangled water kept breaking 
down, and when we having so much 
trouble with our help, and our garage-loft 
guests were so transient that Adam threat- 
ened to put a sign up on the east driveway 
gate, Incoming Couples Keep to the Right! 

I was so decidedly below par that when 
Carmen Terrill asked me down to Spring 
Lake for a couple of weeks’ rest, Adam was 
glad enough to pack me off and get shut of 
my uncertain temper and shrewish tongue. 
Now I'd spoiled Adam as a free and inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining householder. 
I'd petted and pampered him into that 
of helplessness where a 


our big elm, of an afternoon, darning 


socks as neatly and 


he saw 


out 


on 


asperous 


circle, 


who out 


service here describe too 


was summer when 
arms, when our 
system 


were 


mollusklike sort 
man comes to believe that a well-ordered 
mea! falls like manna from heaven and a 
decent variability in diet is in some 
mysterious way connected with either sun 
spots or lunar alterations high above our 
sphere of sorrow. 

At any rate, Adam’s semaphoric eye- 
brow was apt to lift a trifle if the garden 
radishes weren't shingle-bobbed into imi- 
tation rosebuds, and one usually detected a 
wounded-gazelle look in his eyes if he had 
to rustle his own pantry luncheon when he 
came in two hours late. He had a model 
and I wanted him to remember it, to 


rediscover it. 


wile 


A Severe Test for Adam 


But I had scarcely expected the Speed- 
wells to arrive during my absence, and ata 
time when the unmanorial Adam was pro- 
claiming it would seem a good deal like 
dying and going to heaven to sit under a 
roof without servants. But arrive they did. 
And it was Adam who aired the Blue Room 
in what so magnificently called the 
guest wing, and carried up the bags and 
showed the professor the trick of turning 
the tap backward so it wouldn’t leak our 
pressure tank dry, and relighted the cellar 
range so the extremely pretty Mrs. Speed- 
well could have hot water for her bath, and 
scooted to the village for an emergency loin 
of spring lamb, which he later and none too 
successfully dissected into chops, and 
secretly picked and shelled enough garden 
peas to go with the same, and humbly 
washed up the dinner dishes after the ex- 


we 


tremely pretty lady and her lord and 
master were safely in bed. 
But the worst was yet to come. For 


when the absent-minded professor came 
down in the morning, he casually explained 
that Mrs. Speedwell always breakfasted in 
bed. That wasn’t exactly Adam’s pre- 
conceived idea of academic life; but while 


the professor was airily looking over the 
garden, my poor old darling of a husband 
was in a bungalow apron in the kitchen, 
fluting a grapefruit and digging the seeds 
out of its core and frying bacon and eggs 
and buttering toast and gallantly filling a 


mustard jar with my best quince marma- 
lade and my hand-painted chocolate pot 
with coffee that declined to drown its own 
grounds of which he carefully ar- 
ranged on a Sheffield-plate tray covered 
with a spotless napkin and pantingly carried 
upstairs to the closed door of the Blue 
Room, where a tremendous menta! conflict 
took place; and having knocked twice and 
been commanded to enter, his better nature 
happily prevailed and he hastily deposited 
the loaded tray on the floor, and speeding 
down the hallway, let the back stairs swal- 
low up his confusion. 

As I have said, she was a very pretty 
lady. But she now has a higher claim to 
distinction. She made my proud and 
haughty Adam pass under the yoke and 
carry a breakfast tray up to a bedroom 
door. And that’s something my Adam had 
never done for his own wife, even in the 
devastating days of her most devastating 
negligees. But the triumphs of pulchritude, 
I’ve noticed, usually come ata price. When, 
the following summer, my overworked 
Adam had a chance to go to a camp in 
Maine for a couple of weeks, and found 
that Professor Speedwell’s better half was 
to be there at the same time, he declined 
the invitation. He never went into his 
reasons for doing so. But I imagine he'd 
lost a little of his admiration for that one 
particularly pretty face and shunned the 
threat of turning into a second steward 
amid the tent pegs of the Pine Tree State. 


all 


Household Hints 


Adam had, of course, faced a situation 
common enough to every housewife; for if 
necessity is the mother of invention, the 
open door is also the grandfather of enter- 
prise. 

More than once, when unexpected guests 
were washing the railway cinders out of 
their eyes, I've had to sneak out and cap- 
ture the first fat hen trusting enough to let 
me get my hands on her, put her under an 
inverted washtub with only her indignant 
head protruding, and thus fortified against 
both her protesting body and her dying 
struggles, decapitate her with the family 
ax. In two hours’ time we have sat about 
the festive board, decorously dining off that 
feathered Mary Queen of Scots. 

The scene was not so decorous, however, 
on that lachrymose day when an emergency 
of the too-inviting latchstring drove Damon 
and Pythias, our two pet ducks, to an 
untimely end in the oven. My three small 
sons, unfortunately, were witnesses of that 
tragic end, and all dinnertime they basted 
their little jumpers with briny tears as as- 
siduously as I had basted Damon and 
Pythias in the pan. 

But the provider must provide, even 
though the consumption of family pets 
sometimes feels uncomfortably like canni- 
balism. And murder may be condoned, but 
discourtesy never. I could tell, indeed, of 
an honored wife and an otherwise honest 
woman who at the last frantic moment 
found a baby mouse swimming porpoise- 
like through her waiting mutton stock, yet 
grimly lifted the pelagic intruder out with 
the tea strainer, and not only abandonedly 
served mouse soup to her waiting guests but 
after two secret drinks of pear brandy was 
able to down three spoonfuls of the same 
without making a Lady Macbeth scene at 
her own board. 

It’s in the country, of course, that these 
intrusive little animals of the wild are for- 
ever complicating human destiny. The 
red squirrels that romped in our attic finally 
ate a hole up through our roof shingles, and 
when it looked like thunder on the left, 
Adam had to put on a pair of overalls, work 
his way along a ridgepole and nail on a | 

| 


bright new red-cedar patch that looked like 
a beauty spot on a faded old face. While so 
engaged, a sharp-nosed old native in tawny 
whiskers drove slowly up our entrance 
drive, circled the dahlia beds and came to a 
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~ Cow lick - + 
2 scalp lock:+ 
2 Stray wisps 
the native 
» stubbornness 
ofa good 
shock of 


hair.. ‘ 


STRAGGLING locks, roaching or bunch- 
ing —“you can’t do a thing with it.” Es- 
pecially after you've been swimming! 
There is a sure way to solve the prob- 
lem. You can do wonders with your hair 
if you use Glo-Co. You can make it lie 
neat and smooth with the trim, clean- 
cut lines demanded in business and 
social life. 

Glo-Co tames the most unruly mane 
and it’s healthful for the hair. It’s a 
liquid dressing —not messy nor sticky. 
It reaches the hair roots and discourages 
dandruff. It makes the hair lustrous 
without giving a matted-down artificial 
appearance. 

If you swim, Glo-Co is invaluable. 
Before taking a dip, douse the head with 
Glo-Co— it’s insurance against the havoc 
swimming plays with the hair. After 
the swim a few drops makes every hair 
lie neatly. 

Use Glo-Co Shampoo with Glo-Co 
Liquid Hair Dressing. Glo-Co is as 
necessary as thé morning shave! Ask 
for Glo-Co preparations at any drug or 
department store or at any barber shop. 
Be sure to get the blue and gold ait 3 
ages—avoid deceiving imitations. If you 

can't get Glo-Co at your dealer's, send 
$1 for a full-sized bottle of each prepa- 
ration. Address Dept. A, Glo-Co Com- 
pany, 651! McKinley Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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standstill in front of the house. There, 
after looking interrogatively around, he 
espied Adam up on the ridgepole, eyed him 
critically, and finally demanded, ‘‘Be you 
the poet?” 

And Adam, already resentful over a 
wasted afternoon, none too graciously hol- 
lered down, “ Well, what about it?”’ 

Our bland-eyed old visitor leisurely took 
up his reins again. ‘‘Oh, nothin’, nothin’,”’ 
he impersonally observed. ‘I’ve seen ye, 
and now I’m satisfied.” 

Whereupon he drove slowly and placidly 
away. He went without further comment 
or criticism. But it left Adam irritable and 
intractable for the rest of the week. And at 
any time now I can make him see red 
merely by murmuring “Be you the poet?” 

On another occasion, when a certain 


| movie queen had motored out to Gray 
| Gables in a maroon-tinted landaulet 


adorned with a coat of arms that looked 


| suspiciously like the heraldic device of the 


ancient and honorable house of Lancaster, 
and when we were all in our best bibs and 
tuckers and doing our darnedest to live up 
to royalty in its newerfangled form, Adam’s 
efforts to have that visit go smoothly——and 
at the same time interest the lady from 
Hollywood in a new novel that her saga- 
cious and long-suffering manager was afraid 
to espouse in person—were utterly ruined 


| by nothing more than a spider. 


We'd assembled our best and brightest 
friends for dinner that night; we’d un- 
corked the last of our sparkling Burgundy 
and unbottled the best of my brandied 
peaches; we'd hung the Japanese lanterns 
all through the gardens, and Adam had 
even given Peter, his new pseudo-chauffeur, 
a two-dollar bill to keep our three noisy 
roosters shut tightly up under a shoe box 
the next morning, to the end that the 
matutinal slumbers of her highness from 
Hollywood might not be disturbed by their 
crowing. 

Beauty and the Beast 


All seemed to go well, with a specially or- 
dered full moon shining down through the 
wistaria vines on white shoulders and white 
shirt fronts and drifting cigarette smoke, 
while a background orchestra of tree toads 
and katydids accompanied our lazy-paced 
midsummer-night buzz of talk punctuated 
with the occasional clink of ice in green 
glasses. The last car crunched off along the 
gravel drive and the last lantern burned out 
and we went upstairs to our well-earned 
rest—only to be wakened, half an hour 
later, by the sound of piercing scream after 
scream ringing through the house. When 
this was followed by a series of dull thuds, 
obviously from the Blue Room, where our 
movie queen was installed, I not unnatu- 
rally assumed that one of those grand 
crimes of passion so peculiar to the silver 
sheet was being unexpectedly enacted un- 
der our humble roof. So we moved in an 
awed group toward the source of the re- 
newed screams. 

Adam went first, with his revolver in one 
hand and a flashlight in the other. He 
swung open the door of the Blue Room, and 
there, flattened against the wall between 
the dresser and the chifforobe, stood the 
peignoir-clad survivor of a hundred cellu- 
loid perils, shaking with horror. 

“What is it?’’ demanded Adam, with his 
heels really farther apart than they needed 
to be. But superlatively good-looking 
women in peril always seem to get a man’s 
heels apart. 

The movie queen merely pointed to 
where she had flung three or four perfume 
bottles and several of my silver toilet arti- 
cles, to say nothing of a pair of slippers and 
a Russian candlestick. 

“It’s aspider!” said Adam in that oddly 
flatted voice which I'd grown to recognize 
as his nethermost note of disgust. ‘“‘So I 
guess we'd better squash him.” 

And it was, indeed, a spider, one of those 
ordinary black-bodied spiders that get into 
the best regulated of rural homes. And as 
Adam unceremoniously squashed it with 
his bare heel, the movie queen covered her 
face with her hands and went through 
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movements that made me, as she groaned 
aloud, think of Gilda Gray. We had to get 
some clothes on and sit up and talk wit! 
her for two hours before she was sufficiently 
quieted down to think of sleep. 

I'd like to put a blacksnake in her bed,” 
muttered my poor tired Adam as he testily 
turned his pillow and tried to get asleep 
again. And I remembered how, not so 
many weeks before, when we were breaking 
the speed laws to get home before a thun- 
derstorm, and a June bug had got down my 
neck, Adam both refused to stop the car 
and declined to go after the invader, which 
I was pinioning between two pinched-up 
folds of my waist. 

““Why in heaven’s name can’t you hold 
him there until we get under cover?”’ he 
brusquely demanded. Te mpora mutantur. 
For I couldn’t help remembering another 
June day, before we were married, before 
we were prosaic husband and wife to each 
other, when a caterpillar got down between 
my shoulder blades, and Adam But 
men are all that way, according to my 
thrice-married Aunt Cristina. 


Making Farm Life Comfortable 


All urban ladies, however, are not en- 
emies of the animal kingdom. Many of 
them, I’ve found, have an ancestral hunger 
to creep a little closer about old Mother 
Nature’s benignant knees and learn a few of 
the biological secrets that aren’t spelled out 
in stone and steel and cement. They havea 
hankering to find out how eggs are hatched 
and cows are milked and calves are fed and 
turnips and potatoes are miraculously ob- 
tained from the good black earth under our 
feet instead of the greengrocer’s shelves. 

So far as I can remember, no one who 
ever came out to Gray Gables showed a 
more active interest in our livestock than 
did winsome Gracie Broome, who even lost 
her heart to a pink and pious baby pig 
which she carried about in her arms and 
wanted to take back to her city studio 
apartment. Gracie, who was the wife of a 
New York illustrator, firmly believed that 
horses ate horse-radish, and that pole beans 
in some mysterious manner propagated 
their own poles, and that succotash was a 
garden product of the same humble bean 
successfully cross-fertilized with Indian 
corn, and that milk visibly extracted from 
a cow was in some way not quite fit for 
human consumption. 

Broomie, as we affectionately called him, 
also was so much a son of the city that he 
and his Gracie, when they first came to rest 
under our wings, spent most of the day in 
the pasture field, with alder branches in 
their hands, indignantly and determinedly 
brushing the flies off our two browsing 
Guernseys. It seemed all wrong to them 
that flies should thus cluster about inarticu- 
late and inoffensive animals. So much did 
Gracie worry about the injustice of this 
affliction that with her own adroit hands 
she fashioned two very artistic smocks of 
cheesecloth, which, with Broomie’s guarded 
help, she later adjusted about the bodies of 
Sappho and Helen—for such our two kine 
of the day were called, Adam contending 
that a classical name gave even a ruminant 
something to live up to. 

But Sappho and Helen preferred roaming 
their ancestral acres without extraneous 
drapery about their limbs, and a busy hour 
or two in a sumac thicket saw the objec- 
tionable smocks pretty well abraded. So 
Gracie, thus crossed, transferred her affec- 
tionate attentions to the fowl! run—as 
Banning called it—which she proceeded to 
reorganize along more wsthetic lines. She 
remade the nests, interlining them with cot- 
ton wool obtained from a discarded tea 
cozy, and I believe she would have put 
Valenciennes on the pullets and hung batik 
decorations along the coop wall, had her in- 
terest not switched to an outlaw plymouth 
rock, a peripatetic old fly-by-night laying 
hen with a stolen nest, a maverick of the 
farm which day by day cackled trium- 
phantly in the raspberry canes beyond the 
drying-green hedge. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Continued from Page 142 
Day by day Gracie watched and listened 
and sleuthed about after this dissembling 
old outlaw, convinced that a nest of eggs 
lay somewhere in the shrubbery and itch- 
ing, as every daughter of Eve does, to have 
hare in partaking of the 
bounty of Nature. That unfound nest wor- 
ed Gra le 








some consoling st 





It became an obsession wit} 
her. It crowded more important things 
from her consciousness, and something had 
to be done about it 

So Adam and Broomie, conspiring to- 
gether, decided to throw open the Freudian 
cave. They did so by bringing enough 
traw from the stables to build a plump 


nest at one end of our raspberry patch. 


Then, from pantry and kitchen and coop, 
‘ loose egg they 
ould lay their | on-—four dozen and 
four over, to be exact These they quietly 
carried out and placed in the handmade 


nest, 


they commandeered eve 











luncheon that day, as we 


and after 
idled two smokes on the south sun porch, 
the customary cackle of the outlaw brought 
up the matter of the stolen nest. 

“There’s a million eggs waiting out there 
for somehody,”’ proclaimed the wistful-eyed 
Adam 

“Then why don’t you find ’em?” chal- 
enged Broomie. 

“Hon n I,’’ countered Adam, “if 


yw 
Gracie can’ 





‘al 
Gracie rose to the bait. ‘‘I can!” she 
d in much the same tone that the 
noble Roman must have used when he 
went forth to defend his city. “And I’m 


averre 


going to!” 


Adam and Broomie pretended to be only 
incidentally interested. But they lured her 
ilong the path they wanted her to take. 
Step by step they decoyed her toward the 
waiting nest, which, of course, they utterly 
failed to see. But when I heard a scream 
ouder even than that elicited by our spider 
from the Hollywood lady, I knew that 
Gracie had discovered her gold mine. 
Adam came running in for a basket and 
Broomie came panting after him for a milk 
pan, and I was even bullied into following 
them back with an empty coal scuttle, in 
which were duly placed fifty-two duly 


counted and recounted eggs. 








Unsmoking Polly 


But Gracie, by this time, was crying, 
crying actual tears of excitement and tri- 
umph. So I called a council of war in the 
scullery -as Banning terms it-—-and made 
Adam and Broomie take scout’s oath never, 
never to tell how those fifty-two eggs got 
there though I might add, as a matter of 
record, that three days later Gracie stumbled 
across the actual stolen nest, holding four- 
teen eggs, several of them of dubious age 
and most uncertain savor. But this dis- 
covery utte ly failed to excite her. Art, 
after all, is so much more compactly im- 
pressive than Nature. 

Kggs and cream—those seemed the two 
things our city visitors most marveled over. 
And I think they saved a life or two. One, 
at least, that I’m pretty sure of was little 
Polly Lorriston, whose _ scatter-brained 
parents put aside their paint tubes to be 
married in Paris and returned to the Village 
with a three-month-old daughter to rear as 
a good American. 

But Polly came perilously close to never 
being reared at all, for those two paint- 
oaked Bohemians, when they once more 
life in an attic studio on Ninth 
Street, conceived the brilliant idea of put- 
ting Polly in a pulleyed cradle and hoisting 
her, of an evening, safely up into the sky- 
light bay, like a topgallant sail at a mast- 
head. This, of course, cleared the lower 
deck, so to speak, for the ceaseless smoke 
and talk about pure art and impressionism 
that seems so necessary to studio existence. 
But while they were talking pure art, poor 
little Polly wasn’t breathing pure air. She 
was, in fact, being slowly nicotinized to 
leath with the ever-rising cigarette fumes 
from those forensic idiots below. 

When Adam and I dropped in on the 


Lorristons after the flower show, where 





took up 


rea 
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we'd entered some of our dahlias, I saw 
that poor little wizened monkey face and 
heard the hard little cough that should have 
struck terror into any intelligent mother’s 
heart. Instead of crooning over the clever- 
ness of the skylight cradle, accordingly, I 
blew up like a trench bomb. I told those 
amateurs in parenthood a plain truth or 
two and took Polly and her mother out to 





the farm, where the paint lady grew bilious 
green from my forced feeding of eggs and 
Guernsey cream, and where for some three 
solid months Polly slumbered in Junior's 
old crib in the sleeping porch and slowly 
lost her cough, and before autumn ended, 
even showed a dimple or two in her wistful 
little monkey face. Adam calls me a fresh- 
air fiend. But I’ve lived long enough on 
this man-polluted globe of ours to lear: 
that carbon dioxide never greatly added to 
the longevity of the race. And Pol 
God, is alive and learning her three R's 
today. 


A Guest From the Slums 


thank 





Then there’s the case of Corey Calley, 
whose sojourn at Gray Gables began so in- 
auspiciously and ended so _ regretfully. 
Corey was a lovable, indolent, gifted, in- 
efficient, brilliantly unstable Jack-of-all- 
arts and master of none. He'd come to the 
big city to be an artist, and he'd tried his 
volatile hand at china painting and illus- 
trating and interior decorating and wall- 
paper designing and art photography, and 
had even descended to making headed 
hand bags and illuminating beach parasols 
with Japanese garden scenes in waterproof 
tints. Adam found him, hollow-cheeked 
and blithely despondent, in a fifteen-cent 
flop joint, where, after being dispossessed 
by his long-suffering studio landlord, he 
slept with genial unconcern in the midst of 
Bowery loafers and coffee-stall mendicants 
and panhandlers off the mid-town park 
benches, emerging of a morning to earn a 
meal by doing sidewalk drawings for a 
Second Avenue clothes merchant in the 
final throes of a fire sale. 

I had always liked Corey. But when 
Adam came home and announced we wert 
going to put him up at Gray Gables for a 
month or two, I couldn’t show much en- 
thusiasm for that unexpected summer 
guest. I felt, in the first place, that he 
would be verminous. I suspected, too, that 
he might be tubercular. I knew that he 
was erratic and indolent. And I even af- 
firmed that I wasn’t running a rest cure for 
indigent artists arriving under my roof by 
way of the slums. 

But Adam contended that the poor chap 
was ill, that he’d lost his grip because of a 
quarrel with his best girl, a young snip of a 
poster artist who’d achieved sudden pros- 
perity by doing rabbit-faced female heads 
for periodical covers, and that once he was 
on his feet again he’d show the world he was 
made of the real stuff 

So, being usually putty in Adam's hands, 
I weakened. And Corey came out to the 
regenerative great open spaces where men 
may be always men, but quite often turn 
out to be tyrants and intruders. 

Corey came, unfortunate! 
noon when Adam and I and the 
had motored to New Haven to dine rather 
uncomfortably with a certain under profes- 
sor of history who wanted to collaborate 
with my lord and master on a romance of 
the earlier Norse era. He came unan- 
nounced, and except for a pipe in his mouth 
and a pack over his shoulder, without au 
thenticating luggage. To be quite frank, he 
traveled all the way from the station to 
Gray Gables on foot. And when that tired 
and dusty and disreputable-looking figure 
presented himself at our door he was re- 
garded with open suspicion by Banning. 

Banning, as I may already have indi- 
cated, was our stately and thoroughly in- 
adequate English butler, whom Adam hired 
because of his accent, which was Oxford and 
irreproachable. But astage accent polishes 
no silver, and Banning, who came in a 
blaze of glory, went out in an ebb tide of 
bootlegger’s gin. Before he went, however, 
he rather pointedly proved that Montreal 
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melons were seldom served and consumed 
in the higher circles of the old country at 
‘ome, convincing us of the same by care- 
fully emptying the mushy seed pulp of six 
of Adam’s glass-coddled, bottle-raised, 
proudly pedigreed prize specimens into my 
sterling salad bowl, consigning what he 
called the husks to the garbage barrel, and 
solemnly carrying in to our assembled 
guests that bowl of gelatinous goo garnished 
with a circle of parsley sprigs. 

It was the blow that almost killed father. 
For it was one of the times, the extremely 
rare times, when Adam so far forgot him- 
self as to swear in public. 

But to go back to Corey. Painful as it is 
to record, I must admit that he was denied 
admission to our home. He was told by the 
indignant Banning that he had best be on 
his way. Something was even said, I be- 
lieve, about the dogs being turned loose on 
him. 

So poor Corey retreated. His retreat, 
however, was neither a protracted nor an 
unqualified one. He merely retired to the 
haymow over the stable, where, after help- 
ing himself to three raw eggs from the 
neighboring hencoop, he slept the sleep of 
the weary. In the morning he washed in 
the lily pond, breakfasted on carrots and 
green peas from the garden rows, and when 
I came out at half-past seven to see what 
the peacocks were screaming at, I found 
Corey philosophically sunning himself on 
the grape arbor and admiring the scenery. 

His smile was the same hungrily blithe 
smile of yore, and in his cap, so to speak, 
was the same old feather of audacity. I 
could see, as I studied him, the same old 
heroism with a laugh up its sleeve and the 
same old courage that manages to get by 
the graveyard of calamity with a whistle on 
its lips. But the poor man was a scarecrow. 
He was hollow-eyed and emaciated and only 
too plainly suffering from malnutrition. He 
was, in fact, a princely subject for an ardent 
young housewife to practice her arts on. 


A Handy Man About the House 


And if Corey somewhat intimidated me 
at first by the way in which he could emu- 
late the Strasburg goose in his disregard of 
gastronomic restraint, he later consoled me 
with the discovery that he could be a 
creator as well as a destroyer. For there 
was an unexpected silver lining to that 
cloud of summer hospitality. Whatever 
Gray Gables may have done for Corey, 
Corey, in the end, did even more for Gray 
Gables. He could sack an ice box as the 
Jutes and Angles could sack a sea town; he 
walked in his sleep, and on several occasions 
frightened us half to death; he drew pencil 
designs on my best linen tablecloths before 
we could stop him; he tamed field mice for 
the boys, and he burned holes in my sheets 
from smoking in bed. 

But all this I freely forgave him. For 
Corey, even in sylvan exile, was a creative 
genius. He went at my humble old home as 
a mud bee goes at a bluebottle. He coiled us 
up in paint. He shellacked my floors and 
repainted my woodwork; he did over my 
dining-room furniture and mended my 
banjo clock; he enameled our peacock 
chairs in apple-green and orange, and 
turned our sun-parlor settees into bur- 
nished thrones of coral-red and black; he 
put new upholstery on my rosewood socia- 
ble, and gayly calcimined the walls of the 
third floor, and adorned what was meant to 
be a second maid’s room with hand- 
painted rosebuds, and in a spirit of blithe- 
hearted revenge stenciled six extremely 
sleepy-eyed owls on Banning’s outraged 
door panels; and even established for all 
time his complete mastery of the brush by 
lacquering Adam’s old walking sticks and 
redecorating the smoking-room Japanese 
screen on which the children had inconsid- 
erately painted a bow-and-arrow target in 
red ink after seeing Douglas Fairbanks in 
Robin Hood. 

Nor were Corey’s activities confined only 
to the brush. Heaven knows how and 
where he had mastered the art, but he 
proved to be as adept a canner of vegetables 
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and preserver of fruits as ever sterilized a 
mason jar. He simply loved making Jam. 
And I saw that nothing interfered with his 
happiness that hot and harassing summer 
not even Banning. I supplied the sugar and 
jars, the old farm supplied the material, 
and Corey did the rest. 

He put up berries and peaches and pear 
He canned string beans and sweet corn and 
baby beets and made enough tomato sauce 
to float an Italian battleship loaded mast 
high with macaroni. He made damson 
jam and quince marmalade and red-currant 
jelly that looked like pigeon-blood rubies 
when held up to the light. He made apple 
butter and fruit cordials and champagnized 
our snow-apple cider by putting chopped 
beef and raisins in the bottles and wiring 
down the corks. 


Colorful Reminders of Corey 


He even grew enthusiastic over a plan to 
rig up a still in the farther end of the cellar. 
Adam, however, was afraid the house might 
blow up some night. The only failure in all 
Corey’s long and savory list was the button 
mushrooms. He did twenty-four pint 
sealers of them, neatly labeled and dated. 
But each and all of them, for some unknown 
reason, either blew up on the shelf or forced 
indescribable odors through their ruptured 
rubber rings —odors not unlike the emana 
tions from a sulphur spring, odors tha 
could verily make the baddest of bad eggs 
seem as suave as a June rose. 

Corey had a plan of lining our road wall 
with blue-and-white trelliswork, and I was 
just computing the running feet of pine 
slats required, when almost out of a clear 
sky he betrayed and deserted us. He went 
scuttling back to the city. 

I wept when he went. He departed so 
determinedly and so unceremoniously, in 
fact, that I was unable to oppose Adam's 
theory that there was somewhere a woman 
in the case. And sure enough, we eventu- 
ally found out that it was the little snip of a 
poster artist who had lured our Michel- 
angelo in denim away from us. The way- 
ward lady of his heart it seems, had agreed 
to take him back. 

I think I disliked her more than ever 
when Corey sent us his marriage announce- 
ment the following October, But now they 
have a rural home of their own in New Jer- 
sey, on the far side of Sheep Hill, above 
Boonton, so I suppose while the pastel snip 
is doing her atrabilious covers, my blithe- 
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spirited New Jersey Gauguin i g the 
raspberry jam with one hand whi » does 
a pen-and-ink illustration for a pirate book 


with the other. 

I hope he is happy, as happy as such a 
valorous heart deserves to be. I hope, too, 
he hasn’t entirely forgotten his summer at 
Gray Gables, and the mustard plasters I 
put on his bony young chest when he had 
bronchitis, and the dinner gown he helped 
me make out of my old rose silk, and how 
we once spent a whole Sunday morning with 
my console mirror out on the lawn con- 
fronting a mystified but jealous peacock 
with a rival as rhythmically bellicose and 
retreating as his own feather-ruffling self, 
and how we fortified the birch beer and con- 
sciencelessly mellowed the heart of a rural! 
dean who even to this day has never for- 
given me. 

But whatever Corey’s fate, and whatever 
may some day be his fame, there is one spot 
in the world where he has left an indelible 
impression, and that is Gray Gables. Our 
home here is full of him, though I find my 
heart a little heavy when I stare at his 
sleepy-eyed owls or sit in one of his green- 
and-orange peacock chairs. May the skin 
of a gooseberry cover his enemies! Even 
Adam, when he takes up one of the old lac- 
quered canes, shakes his head and says, 
“Poor old Corey!’’ And when visitors cas- 
ually ask where my boys got their gallant 
clipper-rigged toy ship, with its royal-blue 
decks and its Nile-green hull and its brilliant 
crome-yellow bulwarks, Junior still has to 
acknowledge, with the diffidently loyal yet 
cruelly brief allegiance of the young: “Oh, 
Uncle Corey made that for us!” 
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Spee the different mod- 
4 els of cars and trucks 


you pass on the road. See 


how long it will be before 
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200 different models. 
more than 4000 dealers 


from 


standard body types 
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2-ton Capacity yee f 
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you have seen two hundred. makers, in his desire to as | eins eae oP Sie 
p ty | ‘ ARS and TRUCKS P 
no two alike. Then picture sure you the utmost in motor by LYCOMING 
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your taste, or your price preference? ' ' 
‘ ‘ ot Lycoming’s highly specialized organization, 
That is precisely your situation when you select the vast facilities of the Lycoming plants, the 
any one from the two hundred models of sever- superiority of Lycoming workmanshiy and |Brous 
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al different makers, which are powered with precision methods. 
Lycoming Motors. Within a price range from Whether the motor has four, six or eight 
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a Lycoming creation. The trucks include <¢ ruc odel you preter at the price that suits you. . 
I ling creation. The truck lude all truck mod Fars 
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models about which you wish more complete details | 
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assachusetts sells 


The Country Gentleman 


hundreds of farms through 
a small advertisement in 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


THI 


State House, Boston, 
May 28, 1926. 


The Country Gentleman, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Gentlemen: 


I am sure you will be interested to 
know of the excellent results which we 
have obtained from advertising in The 
Country Gentleman. 


The Department of Agriculture 
placed a modest advertisement of Mas- 
sachusetts Farms for Sale and many hun- 
dreds of replies from all over the country 
have been received. 


As a result many hundreds of Mas- 
sachusetts farms have been sold to pros- 
perous farmers from various parts of 
the United States. 


Very truly yours, 


(sd) ARTHUR W. GILBERT 


COMMISSIONER 
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The Modern Farm Paper 
More than 1,200,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Whippet 
Equipped With Auto-Lite 


Suppose a bridge was built across the Atlantic. 
You would be eager to see the light European 
type of cars that would tour across that bridge 
from the fashion capitals of Europe. 


The Atlantic has been “bridged” by an Ameri 
can manufacturer. It is the new Overland 


Whippet. 


Style is not its only appeal. Quality construc 
tion is its major value. That is why Auto-Lite 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition is used. 
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Starting, Lighting & Ignition 
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Tle Poets’ Corner ! 
There is No Dream From camp to camp the voodsmen go { 
With stomachs sorely tried; 


uae HERE is no dream so small you cannot They eat twelve kinds of bread or so F 
make if And half of them are fried 4 


* A lovely thing of vivid blue and white; With tea or coffee, thick or th 
There is no hope sO tiny hut its glowing Tomatoe from a can, 
May touch the dark of centuries with light. And other victuals frizzled in 


The Deadly Frying Pan 











There is no flower so faded but its petals 



























































May hold a hint of fragrance that will last; They fry the eggs in hacon drip, 
There is no memory so lost and broken They fry the trout in meal, 
That it can fail to glorify the past. They fry the Maine potato cl 
With unremitting zeal 
There is no vision in this world of striving And if I doomed a deer to dis 
That does not help the tired soul to peace; Or shot a ptarmigan, 
There is no suffering, however bitter, Its meat would shortly occupy 
That does not end at last in glad release. The Deadly Frying Par 
There is no dream so small but its slim fin- Our settlers had no time to coo 
gers That hardy, reckless throng 
May point the path to all that life hold: So everywhere they went they tool 
best; The Frying Pan along ; | 
There is no road, no matter how it falters, They feared no catamount at bay 
That does not lead the heart, at last, to rest. Nor wild, marauding clan, i 
Margaret E. Sangster. Who faced undaunted day by day | 
The Deadly Frying Par | 
The Frying Pan 
Oh, rugged men from coast to coast 
"M HERE again and round about Brave offspring of the soil, | 
Tne little ponds of Maine, Equip yourselves to bake or roast 
Among the fighting square-tail trout To stew or even boil; 
Of purest mountain strain. Adopt, as cautious eaters do, 
My guide is Sinbajejus Tom, Some dietary plan, ‘ 
A sober, kindly man, And be no longer martyrs to 
But full of indigestion from The Deadly Frying Pan j 
The Deadly Frying Pan. Arthur Guiterman. 
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pound... Among others, the Choice 
Box, 20-Odd, Quintette, Peacock, eti 


CHOCOLATES for Town & Country at $1.50 4 pound—Chocolate Bazar 


and Treasure Box at $2 a pound. { 


‘ 
= : a) hi f j 
. fs . 7 J 
pr) | . ) % | | | , 
od ‘Y a Johnston's forTown & Country beau 
lV tifully packaged, at one dollar th 





For glorious summer days with a carefree companion, riding or driving... whether you swim or only like to 
take Johnston's for Town & Country. An enticing watch... you'll like Johnston’s for Town & Country 
array of delightful summer candies to pass vacation ... As a week-end gift, or with your thank-you note 


hours . . . Whether it’s tennis or golf, dancing or . . + worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 





ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY - NEW YORK -: CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE +. MINNEAPOLIS - OAKLAND 


You will find a special agency for Johnston's Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 
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Dreams, fair lady, sometimes do come true. You'll 
realize this the instant you feast your eyes upon the 
Pieces of 8° Chest. 
A new idea in sets of fine silverplate—“"Ezght 
{ instead of the traditional sets of “sixes” and ‘‘twelves 
"'Ezeht of each’’1s just right for theaverage dinner party 
“Twelve” is sometimes too many; “six” not enough 
““Ezeht of each’’—Knives with stainless steel blades, 


: , , f 
forks, feaspoons and dessert Spoons, With a putter IN N n ; {(LOMI 


1847 ROGERS BROS; 


SILVER PLATE 
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In the evening 


controlled principle of “matched 


AT THE close of day, when you seek 
a chair in a spot where breezes blow 
...let there be music! Glorious 
music, reproduced as you have never 
heard it before. Restful music, fur- 
nished by that incomparable instru- 
ment—the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
A soothing symphony, a dreamy 
waltz, a peaceful ballad—as you wish. 

The Orthophonic Victrola is wait- 


ing to play for you always. Without 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING 


MACHINE COMPANY 


effort on your part. The record stops 
automatically. One Tungstone needle 
plays for hours. Equipped with the 
new, concealed electric motor ($25 
extra), there 1s nothing to wind. A 
pleasure to play it. A delight to hear it. 

In no other way can you hear all 
the music of all the world, reproduced 
with such marvelous realism. For 
the new Orthophonic Victrola is based 


upon the new, scientific, Victor- 


CAMDEN, 
HIS: MASTERS VOICE 


NEW 


impedance,’ which guarantees a 
smooth, uninterrupted flow of sound. 
Flawless reprod uction | 

Don’t be without this great enter- 
tainer in your home .. . this congenial 
companion which gives so much and 
asks so little. Hear it today. Judge it, in 
There 


O tO 


your most critical mood. are 


many beautiful models, from $3 
O85. See the dealer... 


Victor now ! 


JERSEY, U. 





